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BOOK V | 
THE. 
HIS TO 7 
O'F THE 


Origin and firſt Settlement 
Of the ſeveral 


Srarzs and GOoVYXNMENTSGC of 
GRE E W E. 


F all the antient nations, ſcarce have any been ſa 
| highly celebrated, or furniſhed hiftory with ſo _ 


valuable monuments and illuſtrious examples, as 

Greece. In what light ſoever ſhe is conſidered, whether for 

he lory of her arms, the wiſdom of her laws, or the ſtudy 

improvement of arts and ſciences, all theſe ſhe carried ta 

the utmoſt degree of perfection; and it may truly be ſaid, 

that in all theſe reſpects ſhe has in ſome meaſure been the 
ſchool of manking, 
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2 The H 1s TOR Y 
Iti is impoſſible not to be very much affected with the hiſtory 


of ſuch a nation; eſpecially when we conſider that it has 


been tranſmitted to us by writers of extraordinary merit, many 
of whom diſtinguiſhed themſelves as much by their ſwords, as 
by their pens; and were as great commanders and able ſtateſ- 
men, as excellent: hiſtorians, I confeſs, it is a vaſt advantage. 
to have ſuch men for guides; men of an exquiſite judgment 
and conſummate prudence ;- of a juſt and perfect taſte in every 
reſpet ; and who furniſh not only the facts and thoughts, 
as well as the expreſſions wherewith they are to be repre- 
ſented ; but, what is more, who furniſh all the proper re- 
flections chat are to accompany thoſe facts; and Which are 
the moſt uſeful improvements reſulting from hiſtory. Theſe 
are the rich ſources from whence I ſhall draw all that I have 
to ſay, after I have previouſly enquired into the firſt origin 
and eſtabliſhment of the Grecian ſtates; As this enquiry muſt 
be dry, and not capable of affording much delight to the 
reader, I ſhall be as brief as poſſible, But before I enter 
upon that, I think it neceſſary to draw a kind of a ſhort 
plan of the ſituation of the country, and of the 8 parts 
that compoſe it. 


ARTICLE L 
A geographical deſcription of ancient Gyeece, 


NCIEN T Greece, which is now the ſouth part of 
Turkey in Europe, was bounded on the eaſt, by the 
Egean ſea, now called the Archipelago; on the ſouth, by 
the Cretan, or Candian fea; on the weſt, by the Jonian | 
ſea ; and on the north, by Illyria and Thrace. 
The conſtituent parts of ancient Greece, are Epirus, Pe- 
Joponneſus, Greece properly ſo called, Theſſaly, and Ma- 
cedonia. : 
Er ixus. This province is ſituate to the weſt, and divided 
from Theſſaly and Macedonia, by mount Pindus, and the 
Acroceraunian mountains. 
The moſt remarkable inhabitants of "TOA are, the Mo- 
Losszaxs, whole chief city is Dodona, famous for the 
| 2 8 temple 


So , % mn a 3 . 


of GREECE. 3 
temple and oracle of Jupiter. The CMA omfANs, whoſe 
ptincipal city is Oricum. The THESPROTIANS, Whoſe 
city is Buthrotum, where was the palace and refidence of 
Pyrrhus. The Ac ARNANTANSs, whoſe city was Ambra- 
cia, which gives its name to the gulf, Near to this ſtood. 
Actium, famous for the victory of Auguſtus Cæſar, who 

| built over-againſt that city, on the other fide of the gulf, a 
city named Nicopolis. There were two little rivers in Epi- 
rus, very famous in fabulous ſtory, Cocytus and Acheron, 

Epirus muſt have been very well peopled in former times; 

as (a) Polybius relates, that Paulus Emilius, after having 
defeated Perſeus, the laſt king of Macedonia, deſtroyed ſeventy 
cities in that country, the greateſt part of which belonged to 
the Moloſſians; and that he carried away from thence no 
leſs than a r and fifty thouſand priſoners. | 

PzLoyONNESUS, This is a peninſula, now called the. 
Morea, joined to the reſt of Greece only by the Iſthmus of 
Corinth, that is but fix miles broad. *Tis well known, 
that feverat princes have attempted in vain to cut through 
this Iſthmus, ' | 

The parts of Peloponneſus are ACHAIA, ac fo called, 
whoſe chief cities are Corinth, Sicyon, Patræ, &c. Ex 18, 
in which is Olympia, otherwiſe called Piſa, ſeated on the 
river Alpheus, upon the banks of which the Olympic games 
uſed to be celebrated. Cyllene, the country of Mercury. 
Mzs$EN1A, in which are the cities of Meſſene, Pylos, in 
the laſt of which Neſtor was born, and Corona, ARCADIA, 
in which ſtood the cities of Tegea, Stymphalos, Mantinea, 
and Megalopolis, Polybius's native place, Laconia, 
wherein ſtood Sparta, or Lacedæmon, and Amyclæ; mount 
Taygetus; the river Eurotas, and the cape of Tenarus. Az- 
GOL Is, in which was the city of Argos, called alſo Hippium, 
famous for the temple of Juno; Nemea, Mycenz, Nauplia, 
© Troezen, and Epidaurus, wherein was the nie of ZEſcu< 
lapius, 

B 2 G REEC E, 


(a) Apud Strab, I. 7, p. 322, 
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GREECE, properly ſo called. *. prot 
The e parts of this country were, Erol 14, in 


which were the cities of Chalcis, Calydon and Olęenus. Do- 


RIS, LoCRIs, inhabited by the Ozolæ. Naupactum, now 
called Lepanto, famous for the defeat of the Turks in 1571. 


Puocis. Anticyra. Delphos at the foot of mount Par- 


naſſus, famous for the oracles delivered there. In this coun- 


try alſo was mount Helicon, BOT IA. Orchomenos. 


Theſpia. Cheronea, Plutarch's native country. Platæa, 
Famous for the defeat of Mardonius. Thebes, Aulis, fa- 
mous for its port, from whence the Grecian army ſet ſail 
for the ſiege of Troy. Leuctra, celebrated for the victory 
of Epaminondas, ATTica, Megara. Eleufis, Decelia. 
Marathon, where Miltiades defeated the Perfian army. A- 
thens, whoſe ports were Pirzus, Munichia, and Phalerus 
«nd mountains Hymettus and Cithæron. Locx is. 

- Tazs8ALY, The moſt remarkable towns of this province 
were, 'Gomphi, Pharſalia, near which Julius Cæſar defeated 
Pompey, - Magneſia. Methone, at the ſiege of which Philip 
Joſt his eye. Thermopyles, a narrow ftrait, famous for the 
defeat of Xerxes*s numerous army by the vigorous reſiſtance 
of three hundred Spartans, Phthia, Thebes, Lariſſa. De- 

metrias, The delightful vallies of Tempe, near the banks 
of the river Peneus, Olympus, Pelion, and Offa, thres 
mountains celebrated in fabulous fiory for the battle of the 
giants. | 

+ Macevonia, I mal only mention a few of the price. 
pal towns of this country. Epidamnus, or Dyrrachium, now 
ealled Durazzo. Apollonia. Pella, the capital of the coun- 
try, and the native place of Philip and of his ſon Alexander 
the Great. /Egea, Adeſſa. Pallene. Olynthus, from 
whence the Olynthiacs of Demoſthenes took their name. 
Torone. Arcanthus. Theſſalonica, now called Salonichi. 
Stagira, the place of Ariſtotle's birth. Amphipolis. Phi. 
lippi, famous for the victory gained there by Auguſtus and 
Anthony over Brutus and Caſſius. ag Mount Athos ; 


and the river 3 


Tur 


of GREECE ——F 
Tux Grrcian IST ES. e 

There is 2 great number of iſlands contiguous to 9 
chat are very famous in hiſtory. In the Tonian ſea, Corcyra, 
with a town of the fame name, now called Corfu, Cepha- 
lene and Zacynthus, now Ceghalona and Zang, Ithaca, the 
country of Ulyſſes, and Dulichium. Near the promontory 
Males, overagainſt Laconia, is Cithera. In the Saronic gulf, 
are Ægina and Salamine, ſo famous for the naval, battle be- 
tween Xerxes and the Grecians, Between Greece and Afia 
lie the Sporades : and the Cyclades, the moſt noted of which 
are Andros, Delos, and Paros, antiently famous for fine 
marble, Higher up in the Egean ſea is Eubœa, now Ne- 
gropont, ſeparated from the main land by a ſmall arm of the 
ſea, called Euripus. The moſt remarkable city of this iſle 
was Chalcis, Towards the north is Scyrus, and a good deal 
higher Lemnos, now called Stalimene; and ſtill further Sa- 
mothrace. Lower down is Leſbos, whoſe principal city was 
Mitylene, from whence the iſle has ſince taken the name of 
Metelin, Chios, Scio, renowned for excellent wine, And 
laſtly, Samos. Some of theſe laſt -mentioned iſles are reckon= 
ed to belong to Aſia. 

The iſland of Crete, or Caridia, is the largeſt T all the 
iſles contiguous to Greece, It has to the north, the ZE» 
gean ſea, ot the Archipelago ; and to the ſouth, the African 
dcean. Its principal towns were Gortyna, Cyden, Gnoſſus; 
its mountains Diete, Ida, and Corycus. Its labyrinth is 
famous over all the world. 

The Grecians had colonies in mot of theſe iſles, 

They had likewiſe ſettlements in Sicily, and in part of 
Italy towards Calabria (5), which places are for that reaſon 

called Grzcia Magna. | 

(e) But their grand ſettlement was in Afia Minor, and 
particular in ZEolis, Ionia, and Doris. The principal towns 
of ZEolis are Cumæ, Phocæa, Elea. Of Ionia, Smyrna, 
Clazomene, Teos, Lebedus, Colophon and Epheſus, Of 
Doris, Halicarnaſſus and Cnidos. | | 

1 They 


(5) Strab. 1 6. p. 263. (c) Plin, I. 6. c. 2. 
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upon the two firſt, in a very ſuccint manner, juſt to give 
; | | the 


The H 1 ＋ o R 
They had alſo a great number of colonies diſperſed up and 


down in different parts of the world, whereof I hall eve 
one —_; as occaſion hal) offet, . 5 8 


| WY R TIGL E u. 
| Diviſes of the Grecian hiſtory znto four ſeveral ages. 


| T HE Grecian hiſtory may be divided into four rent 


ages, all noted by ſo many memorable epocha's, 


which together include the ſpace of 2154 years. | 
The firft age extends from the foundation of the ſeveral 
petty kingdoms of Greece (beginning with that of Sicyone, 


Which is the moſt ancient) to the ſiege of Troy, and compre« 
hends about a thouſand years, nf from che year of the 
World 1820 to the year 2820. | 

The ſecond begins from the taking of Troy to the reign of 
Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, at which period the Grecian 
hiſtory begins to be intermixed with that of the Perſians, and 
contains the ſpace of fix hundred fixty-three years, from the 
year of the world 2820 to the year 3483. 

The third is dated from the beginning of the reign of Da- 
rius to the death of Alexander the Great, which is the 
fineſt part of the Grecian hiſtory, and takes in the term of 


one hundred and ninety-eight years, from the year of the world 


3483 to the year 368 1. 

The fourth and laſt age commences from the death of 
Alexander, at which time the Grecians began to decline, and 
continues to their final ſubjection by the Romans. The epo- 


cha of the utter ruin and downfal of the Greeks may be dated, 
partly from the taking and deſtruction of Corinth by the 


conſul L. Mummius, in 38 58, partly from the extinction of 
the kingdom of the Seleucides in Aſia by Pompey, in the 
year of the world 3939, and of the kingdom of the Lagides 
in Egypt by Auguſtus, anno mun. 3974. This laſt age in- 
cludes in all two hundred and ninety- three years. 

Of theſe four diſtinct ages, I ſhall in this place only touch 


„ GREECE: „ 
the reader ſome general notion of that obſcure period; be- 
cauſe thoſe times, at leaſt a great part of them, have more 
of fable in them than of real hiſtory, and are wrapt up in 
ſuch darkneſs and obſcurity, as are very hard, if not impoſ- 
fible, to penetrate: and I have often declared already, that 
ſuch a dark and laborious enquiry, though very uſeful for 
thoſe that are for going to the bottom of n does not 
come within the plan of my defign, 


: ARTICLE M. 
The primitive origin of the Grecians, 


N order to arrive at any certain knowledge concerning 

the firſt origin of the Grecian nations, we muſt neceſ- 
ſarily have recourſe to the accounts we have of it in holy 
ſcripture, 

(4) Javan or Ion (for in Hebrew the fame WR cifferently 
| pointed form theſe two different names) the ſon of Japhet, 
and grandſon of Noah, was certainly the father of all thoſe 
p nations, that went under the general denomination of Greeks, 
: though he has been looked upon as the father of the Ioniane 
only, which were but one particular nation of the Greeks, 
But the Hebrews, the Chaldeans, Arabians, and others, 
f give no other appellation to the whole body of the Grecian 
nations, than that of Ionians. (e) And for this reaſon Alex- 

ander, in the predictions of Daniel, is mentioned under the 
f name of the king of * Javan. 
d 


(J) Javan had four ſons, Eliza, Tarſis, Chittim, ad 


j | Dodanim. As Javan was the original father af the Grecians 
| in general, no doubt but his four ſons were the heads and 
e founders of the chief tribes and principal branches of that 
of nation, which dn. in ſucceeding ages ſo renowned for arts 
ie and arms. 
es Eliza is the ſame as Ellas, as it is rendered in the Chaldee 
Ne tranſlation 3 j and the word Exam, which was uſed as the 
2 . common 
29 | (d) Gen, x. 2. (e) Dan. viii. 21. (J) Gen. x. 4. 


ha HHircus caprarum rex Græciæ: in the Hebrew, rex Javan. 


The Hits 16 n V 


cCommon appellation of the whole people, in the fame winks - 
2s the word EM was of the Whole country, has no other 
In | derivation, The city of Elis, very antient in Peloponneſus, 
_ the Elyſian fields, the river Eliſſus, or Iliſſus, have long 
_ retained the marks of their being derived from Eliza, and 
_ have contributed more to preſerve his memory, than the 
4 | hiſtorians themſelves of the nation, who were inquiſitive af- 
N b _ ter foreign affairs, and but little acquainted with” their own 
8 original ; becauſe, as they had little or no knowledge of the 
true * they did not carry their enquiries ſo high. 
Upon which account, they themſelves derived the words 
FHellenes and Iones from another fountain, as we ſhall ſee in 
the ſequel ; for I think myſelf obliged to give ſome accoufit 
of their opinions alſo in this reſpect. 

Tharſis was the ſecond ſon of Javan. He ſettled, as his | 
brethren did, in ſome part of Greece, perhaps in Achaia, or 
R the neighbouring provinces, as Eliza did in Peloponneſus. 
| It is not to be doubted but that Chittim was the father of 

the Macedonians, according to the authority of the firſt book 

of the Maccabees, (g) in the beginning of which it is ſaid, 
| that Alexarider, the ſon of Philip the Macedonian, went 
out of his country, which was that of Cetthim * [or Chittim] 
to make war againſt Darius, king of Perſia, And, in the 
eighth chapter, ſpeaking of the Romans and their victories 
over the laſt kings of Macedonia, Philip and Perſeus , the 
two laſt mentioned princes are called kings of the Cetheans. 

Dodanim, It is very probable, that Theflaly and Epirus 
were the portion of this fourth ſon of Javan. The impious 
worſhip of Jupiter of Dodona, as well as the city of Dodona 1 
itſelf, are proofs that ſome remembrance of Dodanim had 
remained with the people, who derived their _- 2 
ment and origin from him. 

This is all that can be ſaid with any certainty concerning 
the true ien of the Grecian nations. The holy 3 
_ 
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of GREECE. 9 
whoſe deſign is not to ſatisfy our curiofity, but to nouriſh. 


und improve our piety, after ſcattering theſe few , rays of 
light, leaves us in utter darkneſs concerning the reſt of their 


hiſtory 3 which therefore can only be collected from profane 


9 


If we may believe (i) Pliny, the Grecians were ſo called 


from the name of an antient king, of whom they had but a 


very uncertain tradition. Homer, in his poems, calls them 
Hellenes, Danai, Argives, and Achaians. *Tis obſervable, 
that the word Græcus is not once uſed in Virgil. 

The exceeding ruſticit of the firſt Grecians would appear 


incredible, if we could call in queſtion the teſtimony of their 


own hiſtorians upon that article. But a people, ſo vain of 
their origin, as to adorn it by fiction and fables, we may be 


ſure would never think of inventing any thing in its diſparage- 


ment, () Who would imagine that the people, to whom 
the world is indebted for all her knowledge in literature and 
the ſciences, ſhould be deſcended from mere ſavages, who 
knew no other law than force, and were ignorant even of 
agriculture ? And yet this appears plainly to be the caſe, from 
the divine honours they decreed to the perſon (m) who firſt 


taught them to feed upon acorns, as a more delicate and 


wholeſome nouriſhment than herbs, There 2 ſtill a great 
diſtance from this firſt improvement to a ſtate of urbanity 


and politeneſs. Nor did they indeed arrive at the latter, till 
after a long proceſs of time. 


The weakeſt were not the laſt to underſtand the neceſſity 


of living together in ſociety; in order to defend themſelves 
againſt violence and oppreflion, At firſt they built fingle 
houſes at a diſtance from one another ; ; the number of which 
inſenſibly increafing, formed in time towns and cities. But 
the bare living together in ſociety was not ſufficient to poliſh 
ſuch a people. Egypt and Phanicia had the honour of do- 
ing this. 0 Both theſe nations contributed ta inſtruct and 

civiliae 


(% Lib. 4. c. 7. (/) mae I. 8. p. 455, 456. 
m) Pelaſgus. (=) Herod. I. 2. c. 58. & l. 08 n 
—_ L &. e. T2, El. a c. 56, 
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 civilize the Grecians, by the colonies they ſent among them. 
The latter taught them navigation, writing, and commerce; 


the former the knowledge of their laws and polity, gave 
them a taſte for arts and ſciences, and initiated them into 
their myſteries. | | 

(o) Greece, in her infant ſtate, was expoſed to great com- 
motions and frequent revolutions; becauſe, as the people 
had no ſettled correſpondence, and no ſuperior power to give 
laws to the reſt, every thing was determined by force and 


violence. The Arongeſt invaded the lands of their neighbours, 
which they thought moſt fertile and delightful, and diſpoſſeſſed 


the lawful owners, who were obliged to ſeek new ſettlements 
elſewhere, As Attica was a dry and barren country, its 
inhabitants had not the ſame invaſions and outrages to fear, 


and therefore conſequently kept uy thn in poſſeſſion of , 


their antient territories > for whi 


reaſon they took the 
name of ar e,, that is, men born in the country where 
they lived, to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the reſt of the na- 


tions, that had almoſt all tranſplanted themſelves from NE | 

to place. | 4 5 
Such were in general the firſt 1 of Greece. We 

muſt now enter into a more particular detail, and give a brief 


account of the eſtabliſhment of the ſeveral Kei Rates, 


ö whereof the whole country conſiſted, 


ARTIC LE Iv. 
The di N Pates, into which Greece was divided, 


j N thoſe early times kingdoms were = incunfiderable; 


and of very ſmall extent, the title of kingdom being often 
given to a ſingle city, with a few leagues of land depending 
upon it. 

() Ste vox. The moſt antient kingdom 1 Greece 


was that of Sicyon; whoſe beginning is placed by Euſebius 


thirteen hundred and thirteen years before the firſt Olym- 
piad. 


(o) Thu 4. l. . 2. 
XL C. ae * 


(b) A. M. 1915. Ant. 
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OY) Its duration is believed to have been about a en 


- ears. | 
a (2) Ax G08. The kingdom of Argos, in 8 
began a thouſand and eighty years before the firſt Olympiad, 
in the time of Abraham. The firſt king of it was Ix Achus. 
His ſucceſſors were, his ſon ProrRonevs; APIs; An- 
sus, from whom the country took its name; and after ſeve- 
ral others, GELANoR, who was dethroned and expelled his 
kingdom by DAN Aus, the Egyptian. (r) The ſucceſſors of 
this laſt were firſt LVYN G EUS, the ſon of his brother ZEgyp- 
tus, who alone, of fifty brothers, eſcaped the cruelty of the 
Danaides ; then ABas, PrzotTvus and ACRISIUS. 

Of Danae, daughter to the laſt, was born Perſeus, who 
having, when he was grown up, unfortunately killed his 
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5 grandfather, Acriſius, and not being able to bear the ſight bh 
. of Argos, where he committed that involuntary murder, 5 
e withdrew to Mycenæ, and there fixed the ſeat of his king. i t 
e dom. | 3K 
— MycExæ. Perſeus then tranſlated the ſeat of the 7 
" kingdom from Argos to Mycenz, He left ſeveral ſons be- b 
I hind him: among others Alcæus, Sthenelus and Electryon. 1 
e Alcæus was the father of Amphitryon; Sthenelus of Eu- | 
ef. ryſtheus ; and Electryon of Alcmena. Amphitryon married 9 
85 Alcmena, upon whom Jupiter begat Hercules. a 
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Euryſtheus and Hercules came into the world the ſame 
day ; but as the birth of the former was by Juno's manage» 
ment antecedent to that of the latter, Hercules was forced 
to be ſubject to him, and was obliged by his order to under- 
take the-twelye labours, ſo celebrated in fable, 


le, The kings, who reigned at Mycenz, after Perſeus, were 
en I ELECTRYON, STHENELUS, and EuRYSTHEUS, The 
ing laſt, after the death of Hercules, declared open war againſt 

his deſcendants, apprehending they might ſome time or 
ece F} other attempt to dethrone him; ; Which, as it happened, was 
dius done by the Heraclidz ; for, having killed Euryſtheus in 
[ihe battle, 
iad, 


(3) Euſeb. in Chron, A. M. 2148, Ant, J. C. 18 56. 
uur. ol A. M. 9 Ant. J. C. 1474 a. 
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battle, they entered victorious into Peloponneſus, and mals | 


themſelves maſters of the country, But, as this happened 
before the time determined by fate, a plague enſued, which, 
with the direction of an oracle, obliged them to quit the 
country, Three years after this, being deceived by the am- 
biguous expreſſion of the oracle, they made a ſecond attempt, 
which likewiſe proved fruitleſs, This was about twenty 
years before the taking of Troy. 

ATREvs, the ſon of Pelops, uncle by the mother 8 fide. 
to Euryſtheus, was the latter's ſucceſſor. And in this man- 
ner the erown came to the deſcendants of Pelops, from whom 
Peloponneſus, which before was called Apia, derived its name. 
The bloody hatred of the two brothers, Atreus and Thyeſtes, 


js known to all the world. 
PLISTHENES, the ſon of Atreus, fnceades his father in 


the kingdom of Mycenæ, which he left to his ſon Ac AuEM- 


NoN, Who was ſucceeded by his ſon Oreſtes. The kingdom 
of Mycenz was filled with enormous and horrible crimes, 
from the time it came into the family of Pelops, 
TisAMENEs and PENTHILUs, ſons of Oreſtes, reigned 
After their father, and were at laſt driven out of Peloponneſus 
by the Heraclide, | 
' ATHENs. (i) CxcroyPs, a native of Egypt, was che 
founder of this kingdom. Having ſettled in Attica, he di- 


vided all the country, ſubject to him, into twelve . 


He alſo eſtabliſhed the Areopagus. i 
This auguſt tribunal, in the reign of his ſucceſſor Ck A-; 
NAUS, adjudged the famous difference between Neptune and 
Mars. In his time happened Deucalion's flood, The de- 
luge of Ogyges in Attica was much more antient, being a 
thouſand and twenty years before the firſt Olympiad, and con- 
ſequently in the year of the world 2208. | 
AMPHICTYON, the third king of Athens, procured a 
confederacy between. twelve nations, which aſſembled twice 
a year at Thermopylæ, there to offer their common ſacri- 
| fices, and to conſult together upon their affairs in general, as 


alſo 


(r) A, M, 2448. Ant. J. 3 1556. 
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alſo upon the affairs of each nation in particular. This con- 
vention was called the aſſembly of the Amphictyons. 

The reign of Ex E TREus is remarkable for the arrival 


of Ceres in Attica, after the rape of her daughter wan, 
as alſo for the inſtitution of the myſteries at Eleuſis. 


(s) The reign of Ac us, the fon of Pandion, is the 
moſt illuſtrious period of the hiſtory of the heroes. In his 


time are placed the expedition of the Argonauts; the cele- 


brated labours, of Hercules ; the war of Minos, ſecond king 


of Crete, againſt the Athenians ; the ſtory of Theſeus and 
Ariadne, 


Tuxs x vs ſucceeded his father Ægæus. Coney had di- 


vided Attica into twelve boroughs; or twelve diſtricts, ſepa - - 


rated from each other. Theſeus brought the people to un- 
derſtand the advantages of common government, and united 
the twelve boroughs into one city or body politick, in Which 
the whole authority was united. 

Copkus was the king of Athens: he devoted himſelf to 
die for his people. x 

(it) After him the title of king was extinguiſhed among 
the Athenians, MEpoxn, his ſon, was ſet at the head of 


the common-wealth with the title of Archon, that is to ſay, 


preſident or governour. The firſt Archontes were for life: 
but the Athenians, growing weary of a government, which 
they ſtill thought bore too great a reſemblance to royal power, 
made their Archontes elective every ten years, and at laſt 
reduced it to an annual office, 

(2) Tuzmts, Capmus, who came by ſea Sven the 


coaſt of Phenicia, that is, from about Tyre and Sidon, 
ſeized upon that part of the country, which was afterwards 


called Beotia, He built there the city of Thebes, or at leaſt 
a citadel, which from his own name he called Cadmza, and 
there fixed the ſeat of his power and dominion. 

The fatal misfortune of Laius, one of his ſucceſſors, and 


of Jocaſta his wife, of Oedipus their ſon, of Eteocles and 


() A. M. 2720. Ant. J C. 1284. (t) A. M. 
2934. Ant. J. C. 1070, (u) A. M. 2549. Ant. 


J. C. 1453. 
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Polynices, who were born of the inceſtuous marriage of Jo- 


caſta with Oedipus, have furniſhed ample matter for fabulous 
- narration and theatrical repreſentations. 


SPARTA or LACED MON, It is ſuppoſed, that Lz11x' 


the firſt king of Laconia, began his reign about 1516 years 
before the Chriſtian era. 
TyNDARus, the gth king of Lacedæmon, had, by Leda, 
_ Caſtor and Pollux, who were twins, beſides Helena, and Cli. 
temneſtra the wife of Agamemnon, king of Mycenæ. Hav- 
ing ſurvived his two ſons, the twins, he began to think of 
chuſing a ſucceſſor, by looking out for a huſband for his 
daughter Helena. All the pretenders to this princeſs bound 
themſelves by oath, to abide by, and entirely ſubmit to the 
choice, which the lady herſelf ſhould make, who determined 
in favour of Menelaus. She had not lived above three years 
with her huſband, before ſhe was/ carried off by Alexander 
Paris, ſon of Priam, king of the Trojans ; which rape was 
the cauſe of the Trojan war. Greece did not properly begin 
to know or experience her united ſtrength, till the famous 
fiege of that city, where the Achilles's, the Ajaxes, the 
Neſtors, and the Ulyſſes's, gave Aſia ſufficient reaſons to 
forebode her future ſubjection to their poſterity. The Greeks 
' took Troy after a ten years ſiege, much about the time that 
Jephtha governed the people of God, that is, according to 
biſhop Uſher, in the year of the world 2820, and 1184 years 
before Jeſus Chriſt, This epocha is famous in hiſtory, and 
ſhould carefully be remembered, as well as that of the Os: 
piads. 


from one celebration of the Olympic games to another, We 

| ſhall elſewhere give an account of the inſtitution of theſe 
games, which were celebrated every four years, near the 
town of Piſa, otherwiſe called Olympia. 
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An Olympiad is the revolution of four compleat years, 3 


The common zra of the Olympiads begins in the ſummer 4 


of the year of the world 3228, 776 years before Jeſus Chriſt, 


from the games, in which Corebus won the prize in may 3 


races. 
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ranked among the Grecian ſages, o 


any great regard to Macedonia. 
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Fourſcore years after the taking of Troy, the Heraclidz 
re-entered the Peloponneſus, and ſeized Lacedæmon, where 


two brothers, Euryſthenes and Procles, ſons of Ariſtodemus, 


began to reign together, and from their time the ſcepter al- 
ways continued jointly in the hands of the deſcendants of thoſe 
two families, Many years after this, Lycurgus inſtituted 
that body of laws for the Spartan tate, which rendered both 


the legiſlator and republic ſo famous in hiſtory ; I ſhall ſpark 


of them at large in the ſequel, 

Cox IN TH. (x) Corinth began later, than the other 
cities I, have been ſpeaking of, to be governed by particular 
kings, It was at firſt ſubje& to thoſe of Argos and Mycenæ: 
at laſt Siſyphus, the ſon of ZEolus, made himſelf maſter of 
it. But his deſcendants were diſpoſſeſſed of the throne by 
the Heraclidæ, about 110 years after the ſiege of Troy. 

The regal power after this, came to the deſendants of Bac- 


chis, under whom the monarchy was changed into an ariſto- 


cracy, that is, the reins of the government were in the 


hands of the elders, who annually choſe from among them- 


{elves a chief magiſtrate, whom they called Prytanis. At laſt 
Cypſelus having gained the people, uſurped the ſupreme au- 
thority, which he tranſmitted to his ſon Periander; who was 
on account of the love he 
bore to learning, and the een and encouragement he 
gave to learned men. 

Maczponia. It was a long time Fe the Greeks had 
() Her kings, living re- 
tired in woods and mountains, ſeemed not to be conſidered as 
a part of Greece. They pretended, that their kings, of 
whom CAR Ax us was the firſt, were deicended from Her- 
cules. Philip and his ſon Alexander raiſed the glory of this 
kingdom to a very high pitch. It had ſubſiſted 472 years 


before the death of Alexander, and continued 15 5 more, till 
Perſeus was beaten and taken by. the Soy, in al 626 


years, 


(x) A. M. 2628. a J. C. W 0 A. M. 
2191. Ant. J. C. 1831, 
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The HISTORY 
e 
Colonies of the Greeks ſent into Aſia minor. 


W have already obſerved, that fourſcore years after the 
| c 


aking of Troy, the Heraclidze recovered Pelopon- 

neſus, after having defeated the Pelopidz, that is, Tiſame- 

nes and Penthilus, ſons of Oreſtes; and that they divided 

the kingdoms of Mycenæ, Argos and Lacedzmon among 
them, 

So great a revoluticn: as this almoſt changed the face of the 

country, and made way for ſeveral very famous tranſmigra- 


tions; which the better to underſtand, and to have the 
clearer idea of the fituation of the Grecian nations, as alſo of 


the four dialects, or different idioms of ſpeech, that prevailed 
among them, it will be neceſſary to look a little farther back 


Into hiſtory. 

(z) Dencalion, who reign'd in Theſſaly, and under whom 
happened the flood that bears his name, had by Pyrrha his 
wife, two ſons, Helenus and Amphictyon. This laſt, hav- 


ing driven Cranaus out of Athens, reigned there in his place. 


Helenus, if we may believe the hiſtorians of his country 
gave the name of Hellenes to the Greeks : He had three ſons; 
ZEvolus, Dorus and Xuthus. 

ZEolus, who was the eldeſt, ſucceeded his father, and be- 
fides Theſſaly had Locris and Bœotia added to his dominions, 
Several of his deſcendants went into Peloponneſus with Pelops, 
the ſon of Tantalus, king of Phrygia, from whom Pelopon- 
neſus took its name, and ſettled themſelves in Laconia. 

The country contiguous to Parnaſſus, fell to the ſhare of 
Dorus, and from him was called Doris. | 

Xuthus, compelled by his brothers, upon ſome particular 
diſguſt, to quit his country, retired into Attica, where he 
married the daughter of Evechtheus, king of the Anas, 
by whom he had two ſons, Achæus and Ton. 

An involuntary murder, committed by Achæus, obliged 
him to retire to Peloponneſus, which was then called Egialza, 

1 


(*) Strab. J. 8. p. 383, &c. Pauſan. 1, 7. p. 396, Kc. 


{ 
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of which one part was from him called Achaia, His deferm: 
dants ſettled at Lacedæmon. i 


Ton, having fignalized himſelf by his iti, was invited. 


by the Aiken to govern their city, and gave the couritry 


his name: for the inhabitants of Attica were likewiſe called 
Ionians. The number of the citizens encreaſed to ſuch a 


degree, that the Athenians were obliged to ſend a colony of 


the lonians into Peloponneſus, who likewiſe gave the . 
— the country they poſſeſſed, 

Thus all the inhabitants of Peloponnefus, though com- 
poſed of different people, were alen Ane the names of 
Achæans and Ionians. 

The Heraclidæ, ee years aſter the taking of Troy, 
reſolved ſeriouſly to recover Peloponneſus, which of right 
belonged to them. They had three principal leaders, ſons of 
Ariſtomachus, namely, Timenes, Creſphontes, Ariſtode- 
mus ; the laſt dying, his two ſons, Euryſthenes and Procles, 
ſagceeded him. The ſucceſs of their expedition was as happy, 


as the motive was juſt, and they recovered the poſſeſſion of 
their antient dominion. Argos fell to Timenes, Meffenia 
to Creſphontes, and Laconia to the two ſons of Ariſtode- 


mus. 


Such of the Achzans as were deſcended from Zolus, and 
had hitherto inhabited Laconia, being driven from thence by 


the Dorians, who accompanied the Heraclidæ into Pelopon- 


neſus, after ſome wandering, ſettled in that part of Afia mi- 
nor, which from them took the name of Æolis, where they 
founded Smyrna, and eleven other cities: but the town of 


Smyrna came afterwards into the hands of the Tonians, The 
ZEolians became likewiſe poſſeſſed of ſeveral cities of Leſbos. 


As for the Achzans of Mycenz and Argos, being com- 
pelled to abandon their country. to the Heraclide, they ſeized 
upon that of the Tonians, who dwelt at that time-in a part of 
Peloponneſus. The latter fled at firſt to Athens their origi- 


nal country, from whence they ſome time afterwards departed 


under the conduct of Nileus and Androcles, both ſons of 
Codrus, and ſeized upon that part of the coaſt of Aſia minor, 


which lies between. Caria and Lydia, and from them was 


named 
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named Ionia; here they built twelve cities, Epheſus, Clazo- 


menæ, Samos, &e. 
(a) The power of the Athenians, who had then Codrus 


? for their king, being very much augmented by the great 
number of refugees that were fled into their country, the 


Heraclidz thought proper to oppoſe the progreſs of their 
power, and for that reaſon made war upon them. The latter 
were worſted in a battle, but ſill remained maſters of Mega- 
ris, Where they built Megara, and ſettled the n! in that 
My in the room of the Tonians, 

5) One part of the Dorians continued in the country A 
the death of Codrus, another went to Crete; the greateſt 
number ſettled in that part of Aſia minor, which from them 
was called Doris, where they built Halicarnaſſus, Cnidus and 
other cities, and made themſelves/ maſters of the land of 
Rhodes, Cos, &c. 
The Se diale&s, + 

It will now be more eaſy to underſtand what we have. tt to 
ſay concerning the ſeveral Grecian dialects. Theſe were four 
in number: the Attick, the Ionick, the Dorick, and the 
Holick. They were in wality four different languages, each 
of them perfect in its kind, and uſed by a diſtin& nation; 
but yet all derived from, and grounded upon the ſame origi. 
nal tongue. And this diverſity of languages can no ways ap- 
pear wonderful in a country, where the inhabitants conſiſted 


of different nations, that did not depend upon one nn 


dut had each its particular territories. 

1. The Attick dialect is that, which was pied ! in Athens 
and the country round about. This dialect has been chiefly 
uſed by Thucidides, Ariſtophanes, nes, Iſocrates, Xeng- 


phon, and Demoſthenes. _ 
2. The Ionick dialect was almoſt the ſame with the natient 


Attick; but after it had paſſed into ſeveral towns of Aſia 
minor, "ns into the adjacent iſlands, which were colonies of 


the Athenians, and of the peop le of Achaia, it received a 


ſort of new tincture, and did not come dup to that perfect de- 
licacy, 


(4) Strab. p. 393. 


(5) Ibid, p. 653. 


critus, Pindar, Nd and many others. 


government, which was the moſt antient of all forms, the 


the injuſtice of uſurpers, the ſeverity of lawful maſters, the 


ſeized the people, which prevailed over all Greece, kindled a 


of government every where, except in Macedonia; fo that 


f GREECE. 19 
licary, which the Athenians afterwards attained to: Hippo- 
crates and Herodotus writ in this dialece. 
3. TheiDorick was firſt in uſe among the Spartans; and 
the people of Argos: it paſſed afterwards into Epirus, Libya, 
Sicily, Rhodes, and Crete. Archimedes and  Theocritus; 
both of them Syracuſans, and Pindar, followed this dialect. 
4. The ZEolick dialect was at firſt uſed by the Bœotians 
and their neighbours, and then in Æolis, a country in Afia 
minor, between | Ionia and Myſia, which contained ten or 
twelve cities, that were Grecian colonies. Sappho and Al- 
cæus, of whoſe works very little remains, wrote in this dia- 
let. We find alſo a mixture of it in the writings * Theo- 


ir Vi... 
he republic can form of government almoſt. generally eftabliſhed 


® _ throughout. Greece, 


PH: reader may have obſerved in the little. I have ſaid 
about the ſeveral ſettlements of Greece,; that the pri- 
mordial ground of all thoſe different ſtates was monarchical 


moſt univerſally received and eſtabliſhed, the moſt proper to 
maintain peace and concord; and which, as (e) Plato ob- 
ſerves, is form'ꝗ upon the model of paternal authority, and 
of that gentle and moderate dominion, which father exerciſe 
over their families, 

But, as the ſlate of things degenerated by Jegrans, through 


inſurrections of the people, and a thouſand accidents and re- 
volutions, that happened in thoſe ſtates z a different ſpirit 


violent deſire of liberty, and brought about a general change - 


monarchy gave way to a republican government, which how- Y 
ever was diverſified into almoſt as many various forms, as 1 
there were different cities, according to the different genius 11 
and peculiar character of each people. ; 1 
| | ,  *+  \Bhowever 1 
(c) Plat. I. 3. de Leg. p. 680. | 1 
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However there ſtill remained a kind of tincture or leven at 
the ancient monarchical government, which frequently in- 
flamed the ambition of private citizens, and made them deſire 
to become maſters of their country, In almoſt every ftate of 
Greece, ſome private perſons aroſe, who without any right 
to the throne, either by birth, or election ef the citizens, 
endeavoured to advance themſelves to it by cabal, treachery 
and violence; and who, without any reſpect for the laws, 
or regard to the public good, exerciſed. a ſovereign authority, 
with a deſpotic empire and arbitrary ſway. In order to ſup- 
port their unjuſt uſurpations in the midſt of diſtruſts and 
alarms, they thought themſelves *obliged to prevent imagi- 
nary, or to ſuppreſs real conſpiracies, by the moſt cruel pro- 
ſeriptions; and to ſacrifice to their own ſecurity all thoſe, 
whom merit, rank, wealth, zeal for liberty, or love of their 
country, rendered obnoxious to a ſuſpicious and unſettled go- 


vernment, which found itſelf hated by all, and was ſenſible 


it deſerved to be ſo, It was this cruel and inhuman treat- 
ment, that rendered theſe men ſo odious, and brought upon 
them the appellation of * Tyrants, and which furniſhed ſuch 
ample matter for the declamation of orators, and the tragical 
repreſentations of the theatre. 
All theſe cities and diftrifts of Greece, that ſeemed ſo in- 
tirely different from one another, in their laws, cuſtoms, 


> and intereſts, were nevertheleſs formed and combined into 


one ſole, entire, and united body; whoſe ſtrength increaſed 
to ſuch a degree, as to make the formidable power of the 
Perſians under Darius and Xerxes tremble; and which even 
then, perhaps, would have entirely overthrown the Perfian 
greatneſs, had the Grecian ſtates been wiſe enough to have 
preſerved that union and concord among themſelves, which 
afterwards rendered them invincible. This is the ſcene, 


which I am now to open, and which certainly merits the 
readers whole attention. 


7 


We ſhall ſee, in the following volumes, a ſmall natior!, | 


confined within a country not equal to the fourth part of 
France, 


* This wand originally ſignified no more tha king, _- Was 
* the title of lawful princes. 
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Frande, diſputing empire with the moſt powerful throne then 
upon the earth ; and we ſhall ſee this handful of men, not 
only making head againſt the innumerable army of the Per- 
fians, but diſperſing, routing, and cutting them to pieces, 
and ſometimes reducing the Perfian pride ſo low, as to make 
them ſubmit to conditions of peace, as ſhameful to the con- 
quered, as glorious for the conquerors, 

Among all the cities of Greece, there were two, that par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves, and acquired an authority 
and a kind of ſuperiority over the reſt, by the mere dint of 
their merit and conduct: theſe two were Lacedzmon and 
Athens, As theſe cities make a conſiderable figure, and act 
an illuſtrious part in the enſuing hiſtory, before I enter upon 
particulars, 1 think I ought firſt to give the readers ſome 
idea of the genius, character, manners and government of 


their reſpective inhabitants. Plutarch, in the lives of Lycur- 


gus and Solon, will furniſh me with the greateſt part of what 
I have to ſay upon this head, 


; ARTICLE: VI 5 
The Spartan government. Laws eftabliſhed by Lycargur. 


1 E RE is perhaps nothing in profane hiſtory better at- 

teſted, and at the ſame time more incredible, than what 
relates to the government of Sparta, and their diſcipline eſta- 
bliſhed in it by Lycurgus. (4) This legiſlator was the ſon of 
Eunomus, one of the two kings who reigned together in 
Sparta. It would have been eaſy for Lycurgus to have aſ- 
cended the throne after the death of his eldeſt brother, who 
left no ſon behind him: and in effect he was king for ſome 


days. But as ſoon as his ſiſter-in-law was found to be with 


child, he declared, that the crown belonged to her ſon, if 
ſhe had one : and from thenceforth he governed .the king- 
dom, only as his guardian, In the mean time, the widow 
ſent to him underhand, that if he would promiſe to marry 
her when he was king, ſhe would deftroy the fruit of her 
wamb, So deteſtable a propoſal ſtruck Lycurgus with hor- 

ror: 


(4) Plut. in Vit. Lyc. p. 40. 
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ror : 33 he concealed his indignation, and tug the 
if woman with different pretences, ſo managed it, that ſhe 
it - went out her full time and was delivered. As ſoon as the 
{x child was born, he proclaimed him king ; and took care to 
i have him brought up and educated in a proper manner. This 
1 rince, on account of the joy which the people teſtified at 
= is birth, was named Charilaus. 
wn | (e) The ſtate was at this time in great diſorder; the au- 
8 thority, both of the kings and the laws, being abſolutely 
{'' © deſpiſed and unregarded. No curb was ſtrong enough to re- 
if ſtrain the audaciouſneſs of the people, which every day in- 
wcxkxꝑreaſed more and more. 
| Lycurgus was ſo courageous as to form the defign of mak- 
vn ing a thorough reformation in the Spartan government: and 
i to be the more capable of making wiſe regulations, he 
thought fit to travel into ſeveral countries, in order to ac- 
5 quaint himſelf with the different manners of other nations, 
| and to conſult the moſt able and experienced perſons he could 
meet with in the art of government. He began with the 
5 iſland of Crete, whoſe hard and auſtere laws were very fa- 
|| mous : from thence he paſſed into Aſia, where quite dif- 
| . ferent cuſtoms prevailed ; and laſt of all he went into Egypt, 
3 which was then the ſeat of ſcience, wiſdom, and good coun- 
i ſels. 
5 (/) His long udn only made his country the more de- 
18 firous of his return; and the kings themſelves importuned 
| him to that effect, n ſenſible how much they ſtood in 
„ need of his authority to keep the people within bounds, and 
Wl in ſome degree of ſubjection and order. When he came back 
| to Sparta, . he undertook to change the whole form of their 
. government, being perſuaded, that a few particular laws 
18 would produce no great effect. | 
[i But before he put this deſign in execution, he went to Del- 
phos, to conſult the oracle of Apollo; where, after having 
| offered his facrifice, he received that famous anſwer, in 
"Yak which the prieſteſs called him A friend of the gods, and ra- 
0 | . - ther a god than a man, And, as for the favour he defired of 
. „ | being 
i | tf) Ib. p. 4 5 Ib. p. 42. | 
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being able to frame a ſet of good laws for his country, me 


told him, the god had heard his prayers, and that the com- 
monwealth he was going to eſtabliſh, would be the molt EX 


5 cellent ſtate in the world. 


On his return to Sparta, the firſt thing he did, was to 
bring over to his deſigns the leading men of the city, whom 
he made acquainted with his views; when he was affured of 
their, approbation and concurrence, he went into the public 
market-place, accompanied. with a number of armed men, in 
order to aſtoniſh and intimidate thoſe who might deſire to 


oppoſe his undertaking. 


The new form of government, which he introduced into 
Sparta, may properly be reduced to three principal inſtitu- 
tions. 

1. INSTITUTION. The Senate. 

(z) Of all the new regulations or inſtitutions made by Ly- 
curgus, the greateſt and moſt conſiderable was, that of the 
ſenate ; which, by tempering and ballancing, as Plato ob- 
ſerves, the too abſolute power of the kings by an authority of 
equal weight and influence with theirs, became the principal 
fupport and preſervation of that ſtate. For whereas before, 
it was ever unſteady and tending one while towards tyranny, 
by the violent proceeding of the kings; at other times to- 
wards democracy, by the exceſſive power of the people; the. 
ſenate ſerved as a kind of counterpoiſe to both, which kept 
the ſtate in a due equilibrium, and preſerved it in a firm and 
feady ſituation; the twenty-eight * ſenators, of which it 
conſiſted, fiding with the king, when the people were graſp- 
and on the other. hand eſpouſing 
the intereſts of the people, whenever the Kings attempted to 
carry their authority too far. 

Lycurgus, having thus tempered the government, thoſe 
that came after him thought the power of the thirty, that, 
1 the ſenate, ſtill too ws and abſolute ; j and there- 

fore 
(2) Plut. in vit. Lycur. p. 42. 


* This council conſe ed of thirty perſons, "—_ the tque 
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fore as a check upon them, they deviſed the authority of the 


+ Ephori, about an hundred and thirty years after Lycurgus. 


The Ephori were five in number, and remained but one year 
in office. , They were all choſen out of the people; and in 
that reſpect conſiderably reſembled the tribunes of the peo- 
ple among the Romans. Their authority extended to the 


arreſting and impriſoning the perſons of their kings, as it 


happened in the cafe of Pauſanias. The inſtitution of the 


Ephori began in the reign of Theopompus ; whoſe wife re- 


proaching him, that he would leave his children the regal 
authority in a worſe condition than he had received it: on 
the contrary, ſaid he, I ſhall leave it them in a much better 
condition, as it will be more permanent and laſting, 

The Spartan government then was not purely monarchical. 
The nobility had a great ſhare in it, and the people were not 
excluded. Each part of this body politick, in proportion as 


it contributed to the publick good, found in it their advan- 


tage; ſo that in ſpite of the natural reſtleſſneſs and incon- 


ſtancy of man's heart, which is always thirſting after no- 


velty and change, and is never cured of its diſguſt to unifor- 
mity, Lacedzmon perſevered for aboye ſeven hundred years | in 
= exact obſervance of her laws, 
INsTITUTION. The diviſion of the lands, and the 
Perobibition of gold and ſilver money. 

(a) The ſecond and the boldeſt inſtitution of Lycurgus was 
the diviſion of the lands, which he looked upon as abſolutely 
neceſſary for eſtabliſhing peace and good order in the com- 


mon-wealth. 1 he major part of the people were ſo poor, 


that they had not one inch of land of their own, whilſt a 
ſmall number of particular perſons were poſſeſſed of all the 
Jands and wealth of the country ; in order therefore to baniſh 
inſolence, envy, fraud, luxury, and two other diſtempers of 
the ſtate, ſtill greater and more antient than thoſe, I. mean 


extream poverty, and exceſſive wealth, he perſuaded the 


citizens to give up all their lands to the common-wealth, and 
| Lo 


(a) Plut. in vit. Lyc. p. 44. 
F The word ſignifies comptroller, or inſpector. 


re 


returning from a long journey, and paſſing through the lands 


feel., 

to make a new diviſion of them, that thèy might all live to- 
gether in a perfect equality, and that no pre- eminences or ho- 
nours ſhould be given but to virtue and merit alone. 
This ſcheme, as extraordinary as it was, was immediately 
executed, . Lycurgus divided the lands of Laconia into thirty 
thouſand parts, which he diftributed among the inhabitants 
of the country; and the territories of Sparta into nine thou- 
ſand parts, which he diſtributed among an equal number of 
citizens, It is ſaid, that ſome years after, as Lycurgus was 


of Laconia, in the time of harveſt, and obſerving, as he went 
along, the perfect equality of the reaped corn, he turned to- 
wards thoſe that were with him, and ſaid ſmiling, Does not 
Laconia look like the poſſeſſion of ſeveral brothers, wwho bave 
juſt been dividing their inheritance among ft them P | 
After having divided their immoveables, he undertook like. 
wiſe to make the ſame equal diviſion of all their moveable 
goods and chattels, that he might utterly baniſh from among 
them all manner of inequality. But perceiving that this 
would go more againſt the grain, if he went openly about it, 
he endeavoured to effect it, by ſapping the very foundations 
of avarice, For firſt he cried down all gold and filver money, 
and ordained, that no other ſhould be cyrrent than that of 
iron: which he made ſo very heavy, and fixed at ſo low a 
rate, that a cart and two oxen were neceſſary to carry home a 
ſum of ten * minas, and a whole chamber to keep it in, 
The next thing he did, was to baniſh all uſeleſs and ſu- 
perfluous arts from Sparta, But if he had not done this, moſt 
of them would have ſunk of themſelves, and diſappeared with 
the gold and filver money; becauſe the tradeſmen and artifi . 
cers would have found no vent for their commadities ; and 
this iron money had no currency among any other of the 
Grecian ftates, who were ſo far from eſteeming it, that it 
became the ſubject of their banter and ridicule, 


3. 
* Five hundred livres French, about 20 J. Engliſh, 
vor. Il. „ 
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The HISTORY 


3. INSTITUTION, Of public meals. 

Lycurgus being deſirous to make a yet more effectual war 
upon ſoftneſs and luxury, and utterly to extirpate the love 
of riches, made a third regulation, which was that of pub- 
lic meals. (5) That he might intirely ſuppreſs all the magni- 
ficence and extravagance of expenſive tables, he ordained, 
that all the citizens ſhould eat together of the ſame common 
victuals, which the law preſcribed, and expreſsly forbad all 
private eating at their own houſes. 

By this ſettlement of public and common meals, and this 
frugality and ſimplicity in eating, it may be ſaid, that he 
made riches in ſome meaſure change their very nature, by 
putting them out of a “ condition of being defired or ſtolen, 
or of encriching their poſſeſſors: for there was no way left 
for a man to uſe or enjoy this opulence, or even to make any 
ſhew of it; fince the poor and the/rich eat together in the 
ſame lace, and none were allowed to appear at the public 
eating-rooms, after having taken care to fill themſelves with 
other diet; becauſe every body preſent took particular no- 
tice of any one that did not eat or drink, and the whole 
company was ſure to reproach him with the delicacy and in- 


temperance that made him deſpiſe the common food and pub- 


lic table. 

The rich were extremely enraged at this regulation : and 
*twas upon this occaſion, that in a tumult of the people a 
young fellow, named Alexander, ſtruck out one of Lycurs 
gus's eyes. The people, provoked at ſuch an outrage, de- 


| livered the young man into Lycurgus's hands, who knew 


how to revenge himſelf in a proper manner: for by the ex- 
traordinary kindneſs and gentleneſs with which he treated 
him, he made the violent and hot-headed young man in a 
little time become very moderate and wiſe, The tables con- 
ſiſted of about fifteen perſons each; where none could be 


admitted, but with the conſent of the whole company. Each 


perſon furniſhed _ month a buſhel of flour, eight mea- 


ſures 
(4) Ib. p. 45. . 
* Toy 7\sToy #ouay Rm 3 d 2% AD 


Plyt, 


®. COT ELCUIT 


ach 


res 


of GREECE. 
ſures of wine, five pounds of cheeſe, two pounds and a half 
of figs, and a ſmall ſum of money for preparing and cooking 
the victuals. Every one, without exception of perſons, was 
obliged to be at the common meal : and a long time after the 
making theſe regulations, king Agis, at his return from a 
glorious expedition „having taken the liberty to diſpenſe with 
that law, in order to eat with the queen his wife, was re- 
primanded and puniſhed. | 

The very children eat at theſe publick tables, and were 
carried thither as to a ſchool of wiſdom and temperance. 


There they were ſure to hear grave diſcourſes upon govern- 


ment, and to ſee nothing but what tended to their inſtruction 
and improvement. The converſation was often enlivened 
with ingenious and ſprightly raillery, but never intermixed 
with any thing vulgar or ſhocking : and if their jeſting ſeemed 
to make any perſon uneaſy, they never proceeded any further. 
Here their children were likewiſe trained up and accuſtomed 
to great ſecrecy : as ſoon as a young man came into the dining- 
room, the oldeft, perſon of the company uled to ſay to him, 
pointing to the door, Nothing ſpoken here, muſthever go out 
there. 

(e) The moſt exquiſite of all their eatables was what they 
called their 6/ac& brotbh; and the old men preferred it before 
all that was ſet upon the table, Diony ſius the tyrant, when 
he was at one of theſe meals, was not of the fame opinion 3 
and what was a ragoo to them, was to him very infipid. L 
don't wonder at it, ſaid the cook, for the ſeaſoning is want- 
ing. What ſeaſoning, replied the tyrant ? Running, ſweat- 
ing, fatigue, hunger, and thirſt z theſe are the ingredients, 
=_ the cook, with which we ſeaſon all our food, 


4. OTHER Or DIN ANC ES. 
(d) When I ſpeak. of the ordinances of Lycurgus, I do not 
mean written laws : he thought proper to leave very few of that 


kind, being perſuaded, that the moſt powerful and effectual means 


of rendering communities happy, and people virtuous, is by the 
| D. 2 | good 


(c) Cic, Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. 5. n. 98. (4) Plut. vit. 
Lycurg. p. 47. 
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good example, and the impreſſion made on the mind by the 
manners and practice of the citizens: for the principles thus 
implanted by education remain firm and immoveable, as they 
are rooted in the will, which is always a ſtronger and more 
durable tie than the yoke of neceſſity; and the youth, that 


have been thus nurtured and educated, become laws and le- 


giſlators to themſelves. Theſe are the reaſons why Lycur- 
gus, inſtead of leaving his ordinances in writing, endea- 
voured to imprint and enforce them by practice and example. 
He looked upon the education of youth as the greateſt and 
moſt important object of a legiſlator's care. His grand 
principle was, that children belonged more to the ſtate, than 
to their parents; and therefore he would not have them 
brought up according to their humours and fancies, but would 
have the ſtate entruſted with the general care of their edu- 
cation, in order to have them formed upon conſtant and uni- 
form principles, which might inſpire them betimes with the 
love of their country and of virtue. | 55 
(e) As ſoon as a boy was born, the elders of each tribe 
viſited him; and if they found him well, made, ſtrong and 
vigorous, they ordered him to be brought up, and aſſigned 
him one of the * nine thouſand portions of land for his in- 
heritance; if, on the contrary, they found him to be de- 
formed, tender and weakly, ſo that they could not expect 
that he would ever have a ſtrong and healthful conſti- 
tution, they condemned him to periſh, and cauſed the in- 
fant to be expoſed. | $4 
Children were accuſtomed betimes not to be nice or diffi- 
cult in their eating ; not to be afraid in the dark, or when 
they were left alone; not to give themſelves up to peeviſh- 


| neſs 
(e) Ibid. p. 48, 


* I do not comprehend, how 
they could aſſign to cuery one of 
theje children one of the nine 
thouſand portions, appropriated. 
to the city, for bis inheritance, 
Was the number of citizens al- 
evays the ſame? Did it never 


exceed nine thouſand? Tt is 
not ſaid in this caſe, as in the 
diviſion of the boly land, that 
the portions allotted to a fa- 
mily always continued in it, 
and could not be entirely alien- 
ated, | 


ba. A 


% 


iſh- 
neſs 


ſt is 
1 the 
that 
| fa- 
n it, 
tlien- 
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neſs and ill humour, to crying and bawling; (F) to walk 
bare-foot, that they might be inured to fatigue ; to lie hard 
at nights ; to wear the ſame cloaths winter and ſummer, in 
order to harden them againſt cold and heat. 

(z) At the age of ſeven years they were put into the 
claſſes, where they were brought up all together under the 
ſame diſcipline, * Their education, properly. ſpeaking, was 
only an apprenticeſhip of obedience. ; The legiſlator having 
rightly conſidered, that the ſureſt way to have citizens ſub- 
miſhve to the law and to the magiſtrates (in which the good 
order and happineſs of a ſtate chiefly conſiſts) was to teach 
children early, and to accuſtom them from their tender years 
to be perfectly obedient to their maſters and ſuperiors. |, 

(5) While they were at table, it was uſual for. the maſters 
to inſtruct the boys by propoſing them queſtions, They 
would aſk them, for example, Who is the honeſteſt man in 
the town? What do you think of ſuch or ſuch an action? 
The boys were obliged to give a quick and ready anſwer, 
which was alſo to be accompanied with a'reaſon and a proof, 


both couched in few words; for they were accuſtomed be- 


times to the Laconic tile, that is, to a cloſe and conciſe way 
of ſpeaking and writing. Lycurgus was for having the money 
\ bulky, heavy, and of little value, and their language on the 


contrary. very pithy and ſhort; a great deal of ſenſe com- 


priſed in few words. 

(i) As for literature, they only learned as much as was 
neceſſary. All the ſciences were baniſhed out of their coun- 
try: their ſtudy only tended to know how to obey, to bear 
hardſhip and fatigue, and to conquer in battle. The ſuper- 
intendant of their education was one of the moſt honourable 
men of the city, and of the firſt rank and condition, who 


appointed over every claſs of boys maſters of the moſt ap- 


proved wiſdom and probity, . 
5 Dis: There 


(f) Xen, de Lac. rep. p. 677. 
P-. 50. () P. 51. Ki () P . 52. 
 ® "054 Thy @aidtic) thas f. U Sid. 


(g) Plut. in Lyc. 
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(#) There was one kind of theft only (and that too mote 


a nominal than real one) which the boys were allowed, and 
even ordered to practiſe. They were taught to ſlip, as cun- 
ningly and cleverly as they could, into the gardens and pub- 
lick halls, in order to ſteal away herbs, or meat; and, if 
they were caught in the fact, they were puniſhed for their 
want of dexterity, We are told, that one of them, having 
ſtolen a young fox, hid it under his robe, and ſuffered the 
animal to gnaw into his belly, and tear out his very bowels, 
till he fell dead upon the ſpot, rather than be diſcovered. 
This kind of theft, as I have ſaid, was but nominal, and 
not properly a robbery ; fince it was authoriſed by the law 
and the conſent of the citizens. The intent of the legiſlator 
in allowing it, was to inſpire the Spartan youth, who were 
all deſigned for war, with the greater boldneſs, ſubtility, and 
addreſs; to inure them betimes to the life of a ſoldier; to 
teach them to live upon a little, and to be able to ſhift for 


themſelves, But I have already given an account of this 


matter more at large in another treatiſe. | 

(J) The patience and conſtancy of the Spartan youth moſt 
conſpicuouſly appeared in a certain feſtival, celebrated in 
honour of Diana ſurnamed Orthia, where the children, be- 
fore the eyes of their parents, and in preſence of the whole 
city, (n) ſuffered themſelves to be whipped, till the blood 
ran down upon the altar of this cruel goddeſs, where ſome- 
times they expired under the ftrokes, and all this without 
uttering the leaſt cry, or ſo much as a groan, or a ſigh: and 
even their own fathers, when they ſaw them covered with 
blood and wounds and ready to expire, exhorted. them to 
perſevere to the end with conſtancy and reſolution, Plutarch 
aſſures us, that he had ſeen with his own eyes a great many 
children loſe their lives on theſe cruel occaſions. Hence it 
is, that Horace (n) gives the epithet of patient to the city 


of Lacedæmon, Patiens Lacedæ mon; and another author 


makes 


() Plut. vit. p. 50. Idem in inſtitut. Lacon. p. 237. 
(!) Man. d' Etud. T. 3. p. 471. (n) Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. 
(7 Ode 7. lib. Is EL Nin : 


ts 


Þ, 56, 
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makes a man, who had received three ſtrokes of a ſtick, 


without complaining, ſay: Tres plagas nn, mobilicat : 


concoxi. 


(o) The moſt uſual oecupatiaa of the Lacedemonians 
was hunting, and other bodily exereiſes. They were forbid 


to exerciſe any mechanic art. The Elotæ, who were a ſort 


of ſlaves, tilled their land for them, for which they paid them 
a certain revenue. 

(p) Lycurgus would have his citizens enjoy a great deal 
of leiſure; they had large common halls, where the people 
uſed to meet to converſe together: and though their diſcourſes 


chiefly turned upon grave and ſerious. topics, yet they ſea- 
ſoned them with a mixture of wit and facetious humour, 


both -agreeable and inſtructive, They paſſed little of their 
time alone, being accuſtomed: to live, like bees, always to- 


' gether, always about their chiefs and a The love of 
their country and of the publick good was their predominant 


paſſion: they did not imagine they belonged to themſelves, 
but to their eountry. Pedaretus, having miſſed the honour 


of being choſen one of the three hundred who had a certain 


rank of diſtinction in the eity, went home extremely pleaſed 
and ſatisfied, ſaying : He 2vas overjoyed there were three bundred 
men in Sparta more honourable and worthy than himfelf. 

(2) At Sparta every thing tended to inſpire the love of 
virtue, and the hatred of vice: the actions of the citizens, 
their converſations, public monuments and inſcriptions. It 
was hard for men, brought up in the midſt of ſo many living 
precepts and examples, not to becotne virtuous, as far as 
heathens were capable of virtue, It was to preſerve theſe 
happy diſpoſitions; that Lycurgus did not allow all ſorts of 
perſons to travel, leſt they ſhould bring home foreign man- 
ners, and return infected with the licentious cuſtoms of other 
countries, which would neceffarily create in a little time 
an averſion for the life and maxims of Lacedæmon. On the 


other hand, he would ſuffer no ftrangers to remain in the 


city, who did not come thither to ſome uſeful or oy 
en 
() Plut. in vit. Lycur. p. 54. () P. 55 (4) Ibid, 
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end, or out of mere curioſity; being afraid they ſhould bring 
along with them the defects and vices of their own countries; 
and being perfuaded at the ſame time, that it was more im- 


portant and neceſſary to ſhut the gates of the town againſt 


depraved and corrupt manners, than againſt infectious diſ- 
tempers. Properly ſpeaking, the very trade and buſineſs of 
the Lacedzmonians was war-: every thing with them tended 
that way: arms were their only exerciſe and employment : 


their life much leſs hard and zuſtere in the camp, than in 


the city; and they were the only people in the world, to 


whom the time of war Was a time of eaſe and refreſnment; 


becauſe then the reins of that ſtrict and ſevere diſcipline, 


which prevailed at Sparta, were ſomewhat relaxed, and the 


men were indulged in a little more liberty. (2) With them 
the firſt and moſt inviolable law of war, as Demaratus told 
Xerxes, was never to fly, or turn their backs, whatever 
ſuperiority of numbers the enemy's army might conſiſt of: 
never to quit their poſt ; never to deliver up their arms; in 
a word, either to conquer, or to die on the ſpot. () This 
maxim was ſo important and effential in their opinion, that 
when the poet Archilocus came to Sparta, they obliged him 
to leave their city immediately; becauſe they underſtood, 
that in one of his poems he had ſaid, Ir wwas better for a man 


to throw down his arms, than to expoſe himſelf to be killed. 


* Hence it is, that a mother recommended to her ſon, 
who was going to make a campaign, that he ſhould return 
either with or upon his ſhield : and that another, hearing 
that her ſon was killed in fighting for his country, anſwered 


very coldly ; (s) I brought. him into the world for no other 


end, This humour was general among the Lacedæmonians. 
After 


(9) RF 1. J. cap. 104. (r) Plut. in Lacon. 
inſtitut. p. 239. (5) Cic. lib. 7, Tuſc. Quæſt. n. 102, 
Plut. 1 in vit. Ageſ. p. 612. 


A epooavad iS 3on Lacon. apepbebeym, p. 241. 
r w Thy did, wu Sometimes they that were flain, 


FARE LEVIN, Ter (Len) were brought bome . their 


5 Tay, 5 in Tag, Plut, ſbields. 
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e the famous battle of Leuctra, which was ſo fatal to 
the Spartans, the parents of thoſe, that died in the action, 
congratulated one another upon it, and went to the temples 
to thank the gods that their children had done their duty 
whereas the relations of thoſe, who ſurviyed the defeat, 
were inconſolable. If any of the Spartans fled in battle, 
they were diſhonoured and diſgraced for ever. They were 
nor only excluded from all poſts and employments in the 
ſtates, from all aſſemblies and public diverſions z but it was 
reckoned ſcandalous to make any alliances with them by mar- 
riage; and a thouſand affronts and inſole were publickly of- 
fered them with impunity, | 
The Spartans never went to fight without firſt imploring 
the help of the gods by public ſacrifices and prayers; and 
when that was done, they marched againſt the enemy with 
a perfect confidence and expectation of ſucceſs, as being aſ- 
ſured of the divine protection; and, to make uſe of Plu- 
tarch's expreſſions, As if God were preſent with, and fought 
| fer them, 
(t:) When they had broken and routed their enemies . 
they never purſued them further than was neceſſary to make 
themſelves ſure of the victory: after which they retired, as 
4 | thinking it neither glorious, nor worthy of Greece, to cut 
in pieces, and deſtroy an enemy that yielded and fled, And 
this proved as uſeful, as honourable to the Spartans : for” 


— ˙· PT 


? their enemies knowing, that all, who reſiſted them, were 
IG put to the ſword, and that they foamed none but thoſe that 
ed fled, generally choſe rather to fly than to reſiſt. 
HE (2) When the firſt inſtitutions of Lycurgus were received 
* and confirmed by practice; and the form of government, 
ber he had eſtabliſned, ſeemed ſtrong and vigorous enough to 
ſupport itſelf; as Plato * ſays of God, that after he had 
n. finiſhed the creation of the world, he rejoiced, when he ſaw 
2. 8 28 0 810 5 3 it 
% . . 1 (@) P. 57. 
471. * This paſſage of Plato is ſays of God, when be created 
zn, in his Timeus, and gives us the world: Vidit Deus cuncta 
vir fl reaſon to believe this philoſo- que fecerat, & erant valde 


her had read what . bona. Gen. i. 31. 
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it revolve and perform its firft motions with ſo much juſtneſs 
and harmony; ſo the Spartan legiſlator, pleaſed with the 
greatneſs and beauty of his laws, felt his joy and ſatisfaction 
redouble, when he ſaw them, as it were, walk alone, and 
go forward ſo happily. 

But deſiring, as far as depended on human prudence, to 
render them immortal and unchangeable, he fignified to the 
people, that there was ſtill one point remaining to be per- 
formed, the moſt eſſential and important of all, about which 
he would go and conſult the oracle of Apollo; and in the 
mean time he made them all take an oath, that till his re- 
turn they would inviolably maintain the form of government, 
which he had eſtabliſhed, When he was arrived at Delphos, he 


_ conſulted the god, to know whether the laws he had made 


were good and ſufficient to render the Lacedæmonians happy 
and virtuous. The prieſteſs anſwered, That nothing was 
wanting to his laws; and that, as hong as Sparta obſerved 
them, ſhe would be the moſt Serious and happy city in the 
world, Lycurgus ſent this anſwer to Sparta: and then, 
thinking he had fulfilled his miniſtry, he voluntarily died 
at Delphos, by abſtaining from all manner of ſuſtenance, His 
notion was, that the death of great perſons and ſtateſmen 
ſhould not be barren and unprofitable to the ſtate, but a kind 
of ſupplement to their miniſtry, and one of their moſt im- 


portant actions, which ought to do them as much or more 


honour than all the reſt. He therefore thought, that in 
dying thus he ſhould crown and compleat all the ſervices which 
he had rendered his fellow- citizens during his life; ſince his 


death would engage them to a perpetual obſervation of his. 


inſtitutions, which they had ſworn to obſerve inviolably till 
his return, 

Whilſt that I repreſent Lycurgus” s ſentiments upon his 
own death in the light wherein Plutarch has tranſmitted 
them to us, I am very far from approving them': and I make 
the ſame declaration with reſpect to ſeveral other facts of the 
like nature, which I ſometimes relate without making any 
reflections upon them, though I think them very unworthy 
of approbation, The wa wiſe men of the heathens 
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had, as well concerning this article as ſeveral others, but 

very faint and imperfect notions ; or to ſpeak mere properly, 
remained in great darkneſs and error, T hey laid down this 
admirable principle, which we meet with in many of their 
writings: * That man, placed in the world as in a certain 
poſt by his general, cannot abandon it without the expreſs 
command of him, upon whom he depends, that is, of God 
himſelf, At other times they looked upon man, as a 
criminal condemned to a melancholy priſon, from whence in- 
deed he might defire to be releaſed, but could not lawfully 
attempt to be ſo, but by the courſe of juſtice, and the order 
of the magiſtrate ; and not by breaking his chains, and 
forcing the gates of his priſon, Theſe notions are beautiful; 
becauſe they are true: but the application they. made of 
them was wrong, namely, as they took that for an expreſs 
| order of the Deity, which was the pure effect of their own 
| weakneſs or pride, by which they were led to put themſelves 
7 to death, either that they might deliver themſelves from the 
pains and troubles of this life, or immortalize their names, 


: as was. the caſe with Lycurgus, Vn and a number of 
L athats. 
9 

1 | REFLECTIONS upon the . of Sparta, ard upon 
| the laws of Lycurgus, 
* I. Things commendable in the Iaws of Lycurgus. 
4 There muſt needs have been (to Judge only by the event}. 
* a great fund of wiſdom and prodence 1 in the laws of Lycurgus; 
nis ſince, 
till * Vetat Pythagoras, in- Catons, ſæpe multis; ne il- 

juſſu imperatoris, id eſt Dei, le, medius fidius, vir ſapiens, 
"TR de præſidio & ſtatione vitæ de- lætus ex his tenebris in lucem 


cedere. Cic. de ſeneck. n. 73. 
Cato fic abiite vita, ut cau- 
ſam moriendi nactum ſe eſſe 
gauderet, Vetat enim domi- 
nans ille in nobis Deus injuſſu 
hinc nos ſuo demigrare. Cam 
verò cauſam juſtam Deus ipſe 
cederit, ut tune Socrati, nunc 


illam exceſſerit. Nec tamen 
illa vincula carceris ruperit; 
leges enim vetant: ſed, tan- 
quam à magiſtratu aut ab ali- 
qui poteſtate legitimà, fic a 
Deo evocatus atque emiſſus, 
exierit. Id. 1. Tuſc: Duet, 
n. Jt + 
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ſince, as long as they were obſerved in Sparta (Which was 


above five hundred years) it was a moſt flouriſhing and power- 


ful city. It was not ſo much (ſays Plutarch, ſpeaking of 
the laws of Sparta) the government and polity of a city, as the 
conduct and regular behaviour of a wiſe man, who paſſes his 


whole life in the exerciſe of virtue: or rather, continues the 
_ fame author, as the poets feign, that Hercules, only with his 


lion's ſkin and club, went from country to country to purge 
the world of robbers and tyrants ; ſo Sparta, with a ſlip of 
* parchment and an old coat gave laws to all Greece, which. 
willingly ſubmitted to her dominion; ſuppreſied tyrannies 
and unjuſt authority in cities; put an end to wars, as ſhe 
thought fit, and appeaſed inſurrections; and all this gene- 


rally without moving a ſhie!d or a ſword, and only by ſend. 


ing a fimple embaſſador amongſt them, who no ſooner ap- 
peared, than all the people ſubmitted, and flocked about him 
like ſo many bees about their monarch : ſo much reſpect did 
the juſtice and good government of this city imprint upon 


the minds of all their neighbours. 
We find at the end of Lycurgus's life one 


1. Thena- ſingle reflection made by Plutarch, which of 
= e of the itſelf comprehends a great encomium upon that 
Partan go- legiſlator. He there ſays, that Plato, Dioge- 
vernment. 


nes, Zeno, and all thoſe who have treated of 
the eſtabliſhment of a political ſtate or government, took their 
lans from the republic of Lycurgus; with this difference, 


that they confined themſelves wholly to words and theory; 
but 


with . on which the 11 
was twiſted and writ upon, 
eorapt it round that flaff in 
the ſame manner, and by that 
means found out the connection 


* This was what the Spar- 
tans called a ſcytale, a thong 
of leather or parchment, Tvhich 
they twiſted round a ftaff in 
ſuch a manner, that there ⁊bas 


no vacancy or word ſpace left 
pon it, 
thong, and when they hadwwrit, 

they untwifted it, and ſent it to 
the general, for bu It WAS in- 
gerded. This general, who had 


auer Sick of the ſame ſize 


They writ upon this 


and the right placing of the 
letters, which otherqviſe ⁊vere 
fo diſplaced and out of order, 
that there wvas no poſſi bility of 
their being read. Plut. in vit. 


Lyſ. p. 444 
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but Lycurgus, without dwelling upon ideas and theoretical 


ſyſtems, did really and effectually inſtitute an inimitable po- 
lity, and form a whole city of philoſophers, | 

In order to ſucceed in this undertaking, and to eſtabliſh 
the moſt perfect form of a commonwealth that could be, 
he melted down as it were, and blended together what he found 
beſt in every kind of government, and moſt conducive to the 
public good; thus tempering one ſpecies with another, and 


ballancing the inconveniences to which each of them in par- 


ticular is ſubject, with the advantages that reſult from their 
being united together, Sparta had ſomething of the monar- 
chical form of government, in the authority of her kings x 
the council of thirty, otherwiſe called the ſenate, was a true 


ariſtocracy z and the power veſted in the people of nomi- 


nating the ſenators, and of giving ſanction to the laws, re- 
ſembled a democratical government. The creation of the 
Ephori afterwards ferved to rectify what was amiſs in thoſe 
previous eſtabliſhments, and to ſupply what was defective. 
Plato, in more places than one, admires Lycurgus's wiſdom, 
in his inſtitution of the ſenate, which was equally advanta- 
geous both to the king and people; * becauſe by this means, 
the law became the only ſupreme miſtreſs of the kings, and 
the kings never became tyrants over the law. 
The deſign formed by Lycurgus of making an 
equal diſtribution of the lands among the citi- 4d:vifion of 
zens, and of entirely banifhing from Sparta all the lands: 
luxury, avarice, Jaw-ſuits and diſſenſions, by gold and fl 


aboliſhing the uſe of gold and ſilver, would ap- 5 * 
pear to us a ſcheme of a commonwealth finely Sparta. 


conceived for ſpeculation, but utterly incapable 
of execution, did not hiſtory aſſure us, that Sparta actually 
ſubſiſted in that condition for many ages. RT 

When I place the tranſaction I am now ſpeaking of among 
the laudable parts of Lycurgus's laws, I don't pretend it to 


be 


* NouO- emudh x rav, AMA A y pe ö. TYpaya 
EyfveTo G27 thivs TOy ay)pas v par, Plat, Epiſt. 8. 
Vo I. III. | E 
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be abſolutely unexceptionable; for 1 think it can ſcarce be re- 
conciled with that general law of nature, which forbids the 
taking away one man's property to give it to another; and 


yet this is what was really done upon this occaſion. Therefore in 


this affair of dividing the lands, I conſider only ſo much of 
it, as was truly commendable in itſelf, and worthy of admi- 


ration. 
Can we poſſibly conceive, that a man could perſuade the 


richeſt and moſt opulent inhabitants of a city to reſign all 


their revenues and eſtates, in order to level and confound 
themſelves with the pooreſt of the people; to ſubject them- 


| ſelves to a new Way of living, both ſevere in itſelf, and full 


of reſtraint z in a word, to Jebar themſelves of the uſe of 
every thing, wherein the happineſs and comfort of life 1s 
thought to conſiſt ? And yet this is what Lycurgus actually 
effected in Sparta. | 1 : 

Such an inſtitution as this would have been leſs wonderful, 
had it ſubſiſted only during the life of the legiſlator ; but 
we know, that it laſted many ages after his deceaſe. Xeno- 
phon, in the encomium he has left us of Ageſilaus, and 
Cicero, in one of his orations, obſerves, Lacedæmon was the 
only city in the world, that preſerved her diſcipline and laws 
for ſo conſiderable a term of years unaltered and inviolate. 
* (z) Soli, ſaid the latter, in ſpeaking of the Lacedemonians, 
' 20to orbe terrarum ſeptingentos jam annos amplius unis moribus 
& nunquan mutatis legibus vivunt. 1 believe though, that 
in Cicero's time the diſcipline of Sparta, as well as her power, 
relaxed and diminiſhed : but however, all 
hiſtorians agree, that it was maintained in all its vigour till 
the reign of Agis, under whom Lyſander, though incapable him- 
ſelf of being blinded or corrupted with gold, filled his country 
with luxury and the love of riches, by bringing into it im- 
menſe ſums of gold and flver, which were the fruits of his 
victories, and thereby ſubverting the laws of Lycurgus. 

But the introduction of gold and filver money Was not the firſt 


wound given by the 


was very much 


(5) Pro Flac. num, 634 


Lacedæmonians to the inſtitution of the le- 
Ss giſlator, 
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giſlator, Tt was the conſequence of the violation of another law 
fill more fundamental. Ambition was the vice, that preceded, 
and made way for avarice. The defire of conqueſts drew on that 


of riches, without which they could not propoſe to extend 


their dominions. The main deſign of Lycurgus, in the efta- 
bliſhing his laws, and eſpecially that which prohibited the 
ute of gold and ſilver, was, as (a) Polybius and Plutarch have 
judiciouſly obſerved, to curb and reſtrain the ambition of his 


citizens; to diſable them from making conqueſts, and in a 


manner to force them to confine themſelves within the nar- 
row bounds of their own country, without carrying their 
views and pretenſions any further. Indeed the government, 
which he eftabliſhed, was ſufficient to defend the frontiers 
of Sparta, but was not calculated for the W her to a do- 
minion over other cities. 

(5) The deſign then of Lycurgus was not to make the 
Spartans cenquerors. To remove ſuch thoughts from his 
fellow - citizens, he expreſly forbid them, though they in- 
habited a country ſurrounded with the ſea, to meddle in ma- 
ritime affairs; to have any fleets, or ever to fight upon the 
ſea. They were religious obſervers of this prohibition for 
many ages, and even till the defeat of Xerxes: but upon 
that occaſion they began to think of making themſelves 
maſters at ſea, that they might be able to keep that formidable 


enemy at the greater diſtance. But having ſoon perceived, 


that theſe maritime, remote commands, corrupted the man- 
ners of their generals, they laid that project aſide without 
any difficulty, as we ſhall obſerve, when we come to ſpeaks 
of king Pauſanias, 

(c) When Lycurgus armed his fellow-citizens with ſhields 
and lances, it was not to enable them to commit wrongs and 
outrages with impunity, but only to defend himſelf againſt 
the invaſions and injuries of others. He made them indeed 
a nation of warriors and ſoldiers ; but it was only, that un- 
der the ſhadow of their arms they might live in liberty, mo- 

| E 2 deration, 


(a) Polyb. 1. 6. p. 4. (65) Flut. in moribug 
Laced, p. 239. (e) Plut. in vit. Lycur. p. 59. 
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eration, Juſtice, union and peace, by being content with 
their own territories, without uſurping thoſe of others, and 
by being perſuaded, that no city or ſtate, any more than 
fingle perſon, can ever hope for ſolid and laſting happineſs, 
but from virtue only. (d) Men of a depraved taſte (ſays Plu- 
tarch further on the ſame ſubject) who think nothing ſo de- 
firable as riches, and a large. extent of dominion, may give 
preference to thoſe vaſt empires, that have ſubdued and en- 
ſlaved the world by violence: but Lycurgus was convinced, 
that a city had occafion for nothing of that kind, in order to 
be happy. His policy, which has juſtly been the admiration 
of all ages, had no further views, than to eftabliſh equity, 
moderation, liberty, and peace; and was an enemy to all 
injuſtice, violence, and ambition, and the paſſion of reigning 
and extending the bounds of the Spartan commonwealth, 
Such reflections as theſe, which Plutarch agreeably inter- 
ſperſes in his lives, and in which their greateſt and moſt eſ- 
ſential beauty conſiſts, are of infinite uſe towards the giving 
us true notions of things, and making us underſtand, where- 
in conſiſts the ſolid and true glory of a ſtate, that is really 
happy; as alſo to correct thoſe falſe ideas we are apt to form 
of the vain greatneſs of thoſe empires, which have ſwallowed 
up kingdoms, and of thoſe celebrated conquerors, who owe 
all their fame and grandeur to violence and uſurpation. 
a The long duration of the laws eſtabliſhed by 
3. The ex- Lycurgus, is certainly very wonderful: but the 
cellent edu- means he made uſe of to ſucceed therein are no 
- rap 8 . leſs worthy of admiration. The principal of 
the Spartan youth brought up in an exact and ſevere diſci- 
pline: for (as Plutarch obſerves) the religious obligation of 
an oath, which he exacted from the citizens, would have 
been a feeble tie, had he not by education infuſed his laws, 
23 it were, into the minds and manners of the children, 
and made them ſuck in almoſt with their mother's milk, 


gn affection for his inſtitutions, This was the reaſon, why 
| | his 


(4) Ibidem. & in vit. Ageſil. p. 614, 


theſe was the extraordinary care he took to have 


Ep. 8. 
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his principal ordinances ſubſiſted above five hundred years, 
having ſunk into the very temper and hearts of the people, 


like a * ſtrong and good dye, that penetrates thoroughly. 
Cicero makes the ſame remark, and aſcribes the courage and 


virtue of the Spartans, not ſo much to their own natural 
diſpoſition, as to their excellent education: (z) Cajus civi- 
tatis ſpeRata ac nobilitata wirtus, non ſolum naturd corrobo= 
rata, verùm etiam diſciplind putatur. All this ſhevrs of what 
importance it is to a ſtate to take care, that their youth be 
brought up in a manner proper to inſpire them with a love 
for the laws of their conntry. 

(a) The great maxim of hene which Ariſtotle re- 
peats in expreſs terms, was, that as children belong to the 
ſtate, their education ought to be directed by the ſtate, and 
the views and intereſts of the ſtate only confidered therein. 
*Twas for this reaſon he defired they ſhould be educated all 
in common, and not left to the humour and caprice of their 
parents, who generally, through a ſoft and blind indulgence 
and a miſtaken tenderneſs, enervate at once both the bodies 
and minds of their children. At Sparta, from their tendereſt 
years, they were inured to labour and fatigue by the exerciſes 
of hunting and racing, and accuſtomed betimes to endure 
hunger and thirſt, heat and cold ; and, what *tis difficult ta 
make mothers believe, all theſe hard and laborious exerciſes 
tended to procure them health, and make their conſtitutions 


the more vigorous and robuſt, able to bear the hardſhips and 


fatigues of war ; the thing for which they were all 8 
from their i 

But the moſt excellent thing in 1 8 
education, was its teaching young people ſo 4. Obedience, 
perfectly. well how to obey. Tis from hence 
the Poet Simonides gives that city ſuch a + magnificent 
epithet, which denotes, that they alone knew how to ſubdue 
the paſſions of men, and to render them pliant and ſubmiſſive 
| : E 3 | ta 
(z) Orat. pro. Flac. n. 63. (a) Lib. 8. politie. 


* "N77ep Pagis cut x, IHupas xaTa}R pints Plat, 
F AnjuaciuCperor, that is to ſay, Tamer of men⸗ 
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to laws, in the ſame manner as horſes are taught to obey the 
ſpur and the bridle, by being broken and managed, while 
they are young. For this reaſon, Ageſilaus adviſed Xenophon 


to ſend his children to Sparta, * that they might learn there 


the nobleſt and greateſt of all ſciences, that i is, how to com- 
mand, and how to obey, 
One of the leſſons ofteneſt and moſt ftrong- 
5. Reſp og ly inculcated upon the Lacedemonian youth, 
was, to bear a great reverence and reſpect 
to old men, and to give them proofs of 
it upon all occaſions, by ſaluting them, by making way 
for them, and giving them place in the ftreets, (5) by riſing 


up to ſhew them honour in all companies, and publick aſ- 


ſemblies ; but above all, by receiving their advice, and even 
their reproof, with docility and ſubmiſſion : by theſe charac- 
teriſtics a Laesdemonian was known wherever he came: if 
He had behaved otherwiſe, it would have been looked upon as 
a reproach to himſelf, and a diſhonour to his country. An 
old man of Athens going into the theatre once to ſee a play, 
none of his own countrymen offered him a ſeat : but, when he 
came near the place, where the Spartan . and the 
gentlemen of their retinue were fitting, they all roſe up out 
of reverence to his age, and ſeated him in the midſt of them. 
I Lyſander therefore had reaſon to ſay, that old age had no 
where ſo honourable an abode as in Sparta, and that it was an 
agreeable thing to grow old in that city, 
2dly, Things blameable in the Laws of Lycurgus. 


In order to perceive the defects in the laws of Lycurgus, 


we ſhould only compare them with thoſe of Moſes, which 
we know were dictated by more than human wiſdom, But 
my deſign in this place, is not to enter into an exact exami- 
nation of the particulars, wherein the laws and inſtitutions of 


Lycurgus | 


(5) Plut. in Land, Inſtit. p. 237. 


* Nabe e, cor ne- tum: Lacedæmone eſſe ho- 
Sadr To xa4XAti5o, dp- neſtiſſimum domicilium ſe- 
X. eder 15 d Ye, nectutis. Crc. de ſe N. Me 63. 

Lyſandrum Lacedæmo- ET Azxid'2imeo AN 


dium dicere aiunt ſoli- yup@04, Plut, in mor. p. 795. 
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Lycurgus are faulty: I ſhall content myſelf with making 
ſome ſlight reflections only, which probably may have al- 
ready occurred to the reader, in the peruſal of thoſe ordi- 
nances, among which there are ſome, that he will be juſtly 
offended with on the firſt reading, 

To begin, for inſtance, with that ordi- 1. The 
nance relating to the choice they made of choice made 
their children, as which of them were to of the chil- 
be brought up, and which. expoſed to pe- 
riſh z who would not be ſhocked at the 


Were either 


tobebrought 


unjuſt and inhuman cuſtom of pronounc- ,, or ex- 


ing ſentence of death upon all ſuch in- foſed. 
fants, as had the misfortune to be born | 
with a conſtitution that appeared too weak to undergo 


the fatigues and exerciſes, to which the common-wealth 
deſtined all her ſubjects? Is it then impoſſible, and without 


example, that children, who are tender and weak in their 
infancy, ſhould ever alter, as they grow up, and become in 
time of a robuſt and vigorous complexion? Or ſuppoſe it 
were fo, can a man no way ſerve his country, but by the 
ſtrength of his body? Is there no account to be made of his 
wiſdom, prudence, counſel, generoſity, courage, magnani- 
mity, and in a word, of all the qualities that depend upon 
the mind and the intellectual faculties? (c) Omnino illud 
honeftum quod ex animo excelſo magnificogue quærimus, animi 
efficitur, non corporis viribus. Did Lycurgus himſelf render 
leſs ſervice, or do leſs honour to Sparta, by eſtabliſhing his 
laws, than the greateſt generals did by their victories? Age- 
filaus was of ſo ſmall a ſtature, and ſo mean a figure in his 
perſon, that at the firſt ſight of him the Egyptians could not 
help laughing: and yet, as little as he was, he made the 
great king of Perſia tremble upon the throne of half the 
world, 

But, what is yet ſtronger than all I have raid, has any 
other perſon a right or power over the lives of men, ſave he 
from whom they received them, even God himſelf? And 

dces 


(c) C icer, I. 1. de offic. x n. 79, Ib. n. 9 
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The HISTORY 
does not a legiſlator viſibly uſurp the authority of God, when= 
ever he arrogates to himſelf ſuch a power without his com- 
miſſion ? That precept of the decalogue, which was only a 
renovation of the law of nature, Thou ſhalt not Hill, univer- 
ſally condemns all thoſe among the antients, who imagined 
they had a power of life and death over their ſlaves, and even 


over their own children, 
The great defect in Lycurgus' s laws (as Plato 


2. Their and Ariſtotle have obſerved) is, that they only 
2 ww tended to form a warlike and martial people, 
ned only to 
the body, All that legiſlator's thoughts ſeemed wholly 


bent upon the means of ſtrengthning the bodies 
of the people, without any concern for the cultivation of 
their minds. Why ſhould he baniſh from his common- 
wealth all arts and ſciences, which, beſides many other & ad- 
vantages, have this moſt happy fect, that they ſoften our 
manners, poliſh our underſtandings, improve the heart, and © 
render our behaviour civil, courteous, gentle, and obliging ; 
ſuch, in a word, as qualifies us for company and fociety, and 
makes the ordinary commerce of life agreeable ? Hence it 
came to pals, that there was ſomething of a roughneſs and 
auſterity in the temper and behaviour of the Spartans, and 
many times even ſomething of ferocity ; a failing, that pro- 
ceeded chiefly from their education, and that rendered them 
diſagreeable and offenſive to all their allies, 

It was an excellent practice in Sparta, to ac- 
cuſtom their youth betimes to ſuffer heat and 
cold; hunger and thirſt, and by ſeveral ſevere 
and laborious exerciſes to + bring the body into 
ſubjection to reaſon, whole faithful and diligent 
miniſter it ought to be in the execution of all 
orders and injunctions; Which it can never do, if it be not 
able to undergo all ſorts of hardſhips and fatigues. But was 

It 
ita afficiendum eſt, ut obe- 
dire concilio rationique poſſit 
in exequendis negotiis & la- 
bore tolerando. Lib. 1. de 


ic. Ne 79. 


3. Their 


barbarous 


evards their 
children, 


* Omnes artes quibus æ- 
tas puerilis ad humanitatem 
informari ſolet. Cic. Orat. 
Pro Arch. 

4 Exercendum corpus, & 


— 
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of GREECE. 
it rational in them to carry their ſeverity ſo far, as the inhu. 
man treatment we have mentioned ? And was it not utterly 
barbarous and brutal in the fathers and mothers to ſee the 
blood trickling from the wounds of their children, nay and 
even to ſee them expiring under the laſhes without concern? 
Some people admire the courage of the Spar- | 

tan mothers, who could hear the news of the 4. The 
death of their children ſlain in battle, not only mothers in- 
without tears, but even with a kind of joy and Humanity. 

fatisfation, For my part, I ſhould think it 

much better, that nature ſhould ſhew herſelf a little more on 
ſuch occaſions, and that the love of one's country ſhould not 
utterly extinguiſh the ſentiments of maternal tenderneſs, One 
of our generals in France, who in the heat of battle was told 
that his ſon was killed, ſeemed to be much wiſer by his an- 


ſwer: Let us at preſent think, ſaid he, hozy to conquer the 


enemy; to-morrow I will mourn for my ſon, 

Nor can I ſee what excuſe. can be made for 5. Their 
that law, impoſed by Lycurgus upon the Spar- exceſſive 
tans, which injoined the ſpending ſo much of /erfure. 
their time in idleneſs and inaction, and the 
following no other buſineſs than that of war, He left all the 
arts and trade entirely to the ſlaves, and ftrangers that lived 


amongſt them, and put nothing into the hands of the citizens, 


but the lance and the ſhield. Not to mention the danger 
there was in ſuffering the number of ſlaves, that were neceſ- 
fary for tilling the land, to increaſe to ſuch a degree, as to 
become much greater than that of their maſters, which was 
often an occaſion of ſeditions and riots among them; how 
many diſorders muſt men neceſſarily fall into, that have ſo 
much leiſure upon their hands, and have no daily occupation. 


or regular labour? This is an inconvenience, ftill but too 


common among our nobility, and which is the natural effect 
of their wrong education, Except in the time of war, moſt 
of our gentry ſpend their lives in a moſt uſeleſs and unprofita. 
ble manner. They look upon agriculture, arts and com- 
merce, As beneath them, and what would derogate from their 
gentility. 
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gentility, They ſeldom know how to handle any thing, but 
their ſwords, As for the ſciences, they take but a very 
{mall tincture of them, juſt ſo much as they cannot well be 
without; and many of them have not the leaſt knowledge of 
them in the world, nor any manner of taſte for books or 
reading. We are not to wonder then, if gaming and hunt- 
ing, eating and drinking, mutual viſits and frivolous diſ- 
courſe, make up their whole occupation. What a life is this 
for men, that have any parts or underſtanding ! 

Lycurgus would be utterly inexcuſable, if he 

6. Their gave occaſion, as he is accuſed of having done, 
Ene. * for all the rigour and cruelty exerciſed towards 
Hole af be the Helots in his republic. Theſe Helots were 

the ſlaves employed by the Spartans to till the 
ground, It was their cuſtom not only to make theſe poor 
creatures drunk, and expoſe them before their children, in 
order to give them an abhorrence for ſo ſhameful and odious a 
vice, but alſo to treat them with the utmoſt barbarity, as 
thinking themſelves at liberty, to deſtroy them by any violence 
or cruelty whatſoever, under pretence of ab being always 
ready to rebel. 

Upon a certain occaſion, related by (d) Thacydides two 
thouſand of theſe flaves diſappeared at once, without any 
body's knowing what was become of them, Plutarch pre- 
tends, this barbarous cuſtom was not practiſed till after Lycur- 
gus's time, and that he had no hand in it. 

| But that wherein Lycurgus appears to be moſt 

7. Mo- culpable, and what beſt ſhews the prodigious 
deftly and enormities and groſs darkneſs the Pagans were 
* plunged in, is the little regard he ſhewed for 
i: 65 . modeſty and decency, in what concerned the 

education of girls, and the marriages of young 

women; which was without doubt the ſource of thoſe diſor- 
ders, that prevailed in Sparta, as Ariſtotle has wiſely ob- 
ſerved, When we compare theſe undecent and licentious 
inſtitutions of the wiſeſt legiſlator that ever prophane antiquity 
could. 


(a) Lib. 4. 


of GREECE. 


could boaſt, with the ſanity and purity of the evengelical 
precepts what a noble idea does it give us of the dignity and 
excellence of the Chriſtian religion ? 

Nor will it give us a leſs advantageous notion of this pre- 
eminence, if we compare the moſt excellent and laudable part 
of Lycurgus's inſtitutions with the laws of the goſpel. It is, 
we muſt own, a wonderful thing, that the whole people 
ſhould conſent to a diviſion of their lands, which ſet the poor 
upon an equal footing: with the rich; and that by a total 
excluſion of gold and filver they ſhould reduce themſelves to 
a kind of voluntary poverty. But the Spartan legiſlator, when 
he enacted theſe laws, had the ſword in his hand; whereas 
the Chriſtian legiflator ſays but a word, Bleſſed are the poor in 
ſpirit, and thouſands of the faithful through all ſucceeding 
generations renounce, their goods, ſell their lands and eſtates, 


and leave all to follow Jeſus Chriſt their maſter, in poverty 
and want. 


- 


ARTICLE vm. : 


The government of Athens, The laws of Solon, The hiſtory 
of that republic from the time of Solon to the reign of Darius 
tbr firſt 

1 HAVE already obſerved, that Athins was at firſt go- 
verned by kings. But they were ſuch as had little more 

than the name; for their whole power, being confined to the 
command of the armies, -vanquiſhed in-time of peace, Every 
man was maſter in his own houſe, where he lived in an ab- 
ſolute ſtate of independance. * Codrus, the laſt king of 
Athens, having deyoted himſelf to die for the public good, 
his ſons Medon and Nileus quarrelled about the ſucceſſion, 
The Athenians took this occaſion to aboliſh the regal power, 
though it did not much incommode them; and declared, 
that Jupiter alone was king of Athens ; at the very ſame 
time, that the Jews were weary of their Theocracy, that is, 
having the true God for their king, and would abſolutely 
have a man to reign over them, 


Plutarch 
* Codrus was contemporary with Saal. 
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Plutarch obſerves, that Homer, when he enumerates the 
ſhips of the confederate Grecians, gives the name of people 
to none, but the Athenians ; from whence it may be in- 
ferred, that the Athenians even then had a great inclination 
to a democratical government, and that the chief authority 
was at that time veſted in the people, 5 

In the place of their kings they ſubſtituted a kind of gover- 
nors for life, under the title of Archons. But this perpe- 
tual magiſtracy appeared ill in the eyes of this free people, 
as too lively an image of regal power, of which they were 


deſirous of aboliſhing even the very ſhadow ; for which rea- 


fon, they firſt reduced that office to the term of ten years, 
and then to that of one: and this they did with a view of 
reſuming the authority the more frequently into their own 
hands, which they never transferred to their magiſtrates but 
with regret. f 

Such a limited power as this was not ſufficient to reſtrain 
thoſe turbulent ſpirits, who were grown exceſſively jealous of 


their liberty and independency, very tender and apt to be of- 


fended at any thing that ſeemed to break in upon their equa- 
lity, and always ready to take umbrage at whatever had the 
leaſt appearance of dominion or ſuperiority. From hence 
aroſe continual factions and quarrels: there was no agree- 
ment or concord among them, either about religion or go- 
vernment. | 

Athens therefore continued a long time incapable of kn. 
ing her power, it being very happy for her, that ſhe could 
preſerve herſelf from ruin in the midſt of thoſe long and fre- 
quent diſſentions ſhe had to ſtruggle with. 

Misfortunes inſtruct. Athens learned at length, that true 
liberty conſiſts in a dependance upon juſtice and reaſon. This 
happy ſubjection could not be eſtabliſhed, but by a legiſlator, 
She therefore pitched upon Draco, a man of acknowledged 


wiſdom and integrity, for that employment. (e) It does not 


appear, that Greece had, before his time, any written laws, 
The firſt of that kind then were of his publiſhing ; the rigour 
of which anticipating, as it were, the Stoicai doctrine, 2. 
| 0 


(e) A. M. 3330. Ant. J. C. 624. 
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fo. great, that it puniſhed the ſmalleſt offence, as well as the 
moſt enormous crimes, equally with death, Theſe laws of 
Draco, writ, fays Demades, not with ink, but with blood, 
had the ſame fate, as uſually attends all violent things. Sen- 


timents of humanity in the judges, compaſſion for the ac- 


cuſed, whom they were wont to look upon rather as unfor- 


tunate than criminal, and the apprehenſions the accuſers and 


| witneſſes were under of rendering themſelves odious to the 
| people; all theſe motives, I ſay, concurred to produce a re- 
miſſneſs in the execution of the laws; which by that means, 


N in proceſs of time, became as it were, abrogated through 
. diſuſe: and thus an exceſſive e paved the way for impu- 
* nity. 
n The danger of has into their former diforders, made 
* them have recourſe to freſh precautions; for they were wil- 
ling to ſlacken the curb and reſtraint of fear, but not to break 
n it. In order therefore to find out mitigations, which might 
f make amends for what they took away from the letter of the 
f- law, they caſt their eyes upon one of the wiſeſt and moſt 
a- virtuous perſons of his age, (F) I mean Solon; whoſe ſingu- 
ne lar qualities, and eſpecially his great meekneſs, had acquired 
ce him the affection and veneration of the whole city. 
e- His main application had been to the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
0- and eſpecially to that part of it, which we call policy, and 
which teaches the art of government, His extraordinary 
g- merit gave him one of the firſt ranks among the ſeven ſages 
ld of Greece, who rendered the age we are ſpeaking of ſo illu- 
re- ſtrious. (g) Theſe ſages often paid viſits one to another. One 
day, that Solon went to Miletos, to ſee Thales, the firſt 
rue thing he ſaid to Thales was, that he wondered why he had 
his never deſired to have either wife or children. Thales made 
. him no anſwer then: but a few days after he contrived, that 
iged a ftranger ſhould come into their company, and pretend that 
not he was juſt arrived from Athens, from whence he had ſet out 
Ws. 


about ten days before. Solon, _— the ſtranger ſay this, 
or aſked 


ſo (Y A. M. 3400. Ant. J. C. (4. (2) Ib. p. $1, 82. 
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aſked him, if there was no news at Athens when he came 
away. The ſtranger, who had been taught his leſſon, re- 
plied, that he had heard of nothing, but the death of a 
young gentleman, whom all the town accompanied to the 
grave; becauſe, as they ſaid, he was the ſon of the wor- 
thieſt man in the city, who was then abſent, Alas! cried 
Solon, interrupting the man's ſtory ; how much is the poor 
father of the youth to be pitied! But, pray, what is the gen- 
tleman's name? I heard his name, replied the ſtranger; but 


I have forgot it. I only remember, that people talked much 


of his witdom and juſtice, Every anſwer afforded new mat- 
ter of trouble and terror to this inquiſitive father, who was ſo 
juſtly alarmed, Was it not, ſaid he, at length, the ſon of 
Solon? The very ſame, replied the ſtranger, Solon at 


| theſe words rent his cloaths, and beat his breaſt, and, ex- 


preſſing his ſorrrow by tears and groans, abandoned himſelf to 


the moſt ſenſible affliction. Thales, ſeeing this, took him 


by the hand, and ſaid to him with a ſmile: Comfort your- 
ſelf, my Friend; all, that has been told you, is a meer 
fiction. Now you ſee the reaſon why I never married: tis 
becauſe I don't care to expoſe myſelf to ſuch trials and afflic- 
tions, 

Plutarch has given us a large ſtatin of Thales's reaſon- 
ing, which tends to deprive mankind of the moſt natural and 
reaſonable attachments in life, in lieu of which, the heart of 
man will not fail to ſubſtitute others of an unjuſt and un- 
lawful nature, which will expoſe him to the fame pains and 
inconveniencies, The remedy, ſays this hiſtorian, againſt 
the grief, that may arrive from the loſs of goods, of friends, 
or of children, is not to throw away our eſtates and reduce 
ourſelves to poverty, to make an abſolute renunciation of all 
friendſhip, or to confine ourſelves to a ftate of celibacy ; but 
upon all ſuch accidents and misfortunes, to make a right uſe 
of our reaſon, 

(a) Athens, after ſome time of tranquillity and peace, which 
the once and courage of Solon had procured, who was ag 


| great 
(a) Plut, de vit. Lycur, p. 85, 86. 
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great a warriour as he was a ſtateſman, relapſed into her 
former diſſentions about the government of the common- 
wealth, and was divided into as many parties, as there were 
different ſorts of inhabitants in Attica. For thoſe, that lived 


upon the mountains, were fond of popular government; thoſe 


in the low- lands were for an oligarchy; and thoſe, that dwelt 


on the ſea-coaſts, were for having a mixt government, com- 


pounded of thoſe two forms blended together; and theſe 
hindered the other two contending parties from getting any 
ground of each other. Beſides theſe, there was a fourth 
party, which conſiſted only of the poor, who were griev- 
ouſly harraſſed and oppreſſed by the rich, on account of their 
ts, which they were not able to diſcharge. This un- 
happy party was determined to chooſe themſelves a chief, 
who ſhould deliver them from the inhuman ſeverity of their 
creditors, ,and make an entire change in the form of their 
government, by making a new diviſion of the lands. 

In this extreme danger all the wiſe Athenians caſt their 
eyes upon Solon, who was obnoxious to neither party; be- 
cauſe he had never ſided either with the injuſtice of the rich, 
or the rebellion of the poor; and they ſollicited him very 
much to take the matter in hand, and to endeavour to put an 
end to theſe differences and diſorders. He was very unwil- 
ling to take upon him ſo dangerous a commiſſion : however 
he was at laſt choſen Archon, and was conſtituted ſupreme 
arbiter and legiſlator with the unanimous conſent of all par- 
ties; the rich liking him, as he was rich; and the poor, 
becauſe he was honeſt, He now had it in his power to make 


bimſelf king: ſeveral of the citizens adviſed him to it; and 


even the wiſeſt among them, not thinking it was in the 
power of human reaſon to bring about a favourable change 


conſiſtent with the laws, were not unwilling the ſupreme 


power ſhould be veſted in one man, who was ſo eminently 
diſtinguiſhed for his prudence and juſtice, But, notwithſtand- 
ing all the remonſtrances that were made to him, and all the 
follicitations and reproaches of his friends, who treated his 
refuſal of the diadem, as an effect of On and mean- 
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neſs of ſpirit, he was ſtill firm and unchangeable in his — 
poſe, and would hearken to no other ſcheme, than that of 
ſettling a form of government, in his country, that ſhould 
be founded upon the baſis of a juſt and reaſonable liberty. 
Not venturing to meddle with certain diſorders and evils, 
which he looked upon as incurable, he undertook to bring 
about no other alterations or changes, than ſuch as he 


thought he could perſuade the citizens to comply with, by 


the method of argument and reaſon ; or bring them into, by 
the weight of his authority; wiſely mixing, as he himſelf 
ſaid, authority and power with reaſon and juſtice, Where- 


fore, when one afterwards aſked him, if the laws, which he 


had made for the Athenians, were the beſt ; Yes, ſaid he, 
the beſt they were capable of receiving, 

The ſoul of popular eftates is equality, But, for fear of 
diſguſting the rich, Solon durſt not propoſe any equality of 
lands and wealth; whereby Attica, as well as Laconia, 
would have reſembled a paternal inheritance, divided among 


a number of brethren» However he went ſo far as to put an 


end to the ſlavery and oppreflion of thoſe poor citizens, 
whoſe exceſſive debts and accumulated arrears had forced 
them to ſel! their perſons and liberty, and reduce themſelves 
to a ſtate of ſervitude and bondage, An expreſs law was made, 
which declared all debtors diſcharged and acquitted of all 
their debts. : 
(5) This affair drew Solon into a troubleſome ſcrape, 
which gave him a great deal of vexation and concern. When 
he firſt determined to cancel the debts, he foreſaw, that ſuch 
an edit, which had ſomething in it contrary to juſtice, 
would be extremely offenfive, For which reaſon he endea- 
voured in ſome meaſure to rectify the tenour of it, by intro- 
ducing it with a ſpecious preamble, which ſet forth a great 
many very plaufible pretexts, and gave colours of equity and 
reaſon to the law, which in reality it had not. But in order 
hereto, he firſt diſcloſed his defign to ſome particular friends, 
whom he uſed to conſult in all his affairs, and concerted with 
them 
(5) Page 87. 


of GREECE. 
them the form and the terms, in which this edi& ſhould be ex- 
preſſed. Now before it was publiſhed, his friends, who 
were more intereſted than faithfu], ſecretly borrowed great 
ſums of money of their rich acquaintance, which they laid 
out in purchaſing of lands, as knowing they would not be af- 
fected by the edict, When this appeared, the general indig- 
nation, that was raiſed by ſuch a baſe and flagrant knavery, 
fell upon Solon, though in effect he had no hand in it. But 
it is not enough for a man in office to be diſintereſted and up- 
right himſelf ; all, that furround and approach him, ought 


to be fo deo; wife, relations, friends, ſecretaries and ſer- 


vants. The faults of others are charged to his account: all 
the wrongs, all the rapines, that are committed either thro? 


his negligence or connivance, are juſtly imputed to him; 
becauſe it is his buſineſs, and one of the principal deſigns of 


his being put into ſuch a truſt, to prevent thoſe corruptions 
and abuſes, 

This ordinance at firſt pleaſed neither of the two parties; 
it diſguſted the rich, becauſe it aboliſhed the debts; and diſ- 
ſatisfied the poor, becauſe it did not ordain a new diviſion of 
the lands, as they had expected, and as Lycurgus had actually 
effected at Sparta. But Solon's credit at Athens fell very 
ſhort of that credit and power which Lycurgus had acquired 
in Sparta; for he had no other authority over the Athenians, 
than what the reputation of his wiſdom, and the confidence 
of the people in his integrity, had procured him. 

Hewe ver, in a little time afterwards this ordinance was 
generally approved, and the ſame powers, as before, were 
continued to Solon, 

He repealed all the Jaws, that had been made by Draco, 
except thoſe againſt murder. The reaſon of his doing this, 
was the exceſſive rigour of thoſe laws, which inflifted death 
alike upon all ſorts of offenders; fo that they who were con- 


victed of floth and idleneſs, or they that only had ſtolen a 
few herbs, or a little fruit, out of a garden, were as ſeverely 


puniſhed, as thoſe that were guilty of murder or iacrilege. 
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54 The HISTORY ; 

He then proceeded to the regulation of offices, employ- 
ments and magiſtracies, all which he left in the hands of the 
rich; for which reaſon he diſtributed all the rich citizens 
into three claſſes, ranging them according to the differences 
of their incomes and revenues, and according to the value and 


eſtimation of each particular man's eſtate, Thoſe, that were 


found to have five hundred meaſures per annum, as well in 
corn, as in liquids, were placed in the firſt rank; thoſe, that 
had three hundred, were placed in the ſecond ; and thoſe, 
that had but two hundred, made up the third. 

(c) All the reſt of the citizens, whoſe income fell ſhort of 


two hundred meaſures, were compriſed in a fourth and laſt 


claſs, and were never admitted into any employments, But, 
in order to make them amends for this excluſion from offices, 


he left them a right to vote in the aſſemblies and Judgments 
of the people; which at firſt ſeemed to be a matter of little 


conſequence, but in time became extremely advantageous, 
and made them maſters of all the affairs of the city : for moſt 
of the law-ſuits and differences returned to the people, to 
whom an appeal lay from all the judgments of the magi- 
ſtrates; and in the aſſemblies of the people the greateſt and 
moſt important affairs of the ſtate, relating to peace or war, 
were alſo determined, 

The Areopagus, ſo called from the * place where its aſ- 
ſemblies wete held, had been a long time eſtabliſhed. Solon 
reſtored and augmented its authority, leaving to that tribunal, 
as the ſupreme court of judicature, a general inſpection and 
ſuper-intendency over all affairs, as alſo the care of cauſing 
the laws (of which he was the guardian) to be obſerved and 
put in execution, Before his time, the citizens of the greateſt 
probity and juſtice were made the judges of the Areopagus. 
Solon was the firſt that thought it convenient that none 
mould be honoured with that dignity, except ſuch as had 


(c) Page 88. 5 3 5 
* This was an hill near wvas there Mars had been tried 
tbe citadel of Athens, called for the murder of Halirro- 
Areopagus, that is to ſay, thius, the ſon of Neptune, 
The hill of Mars; becauſe ic . Y 


paſſed 


= of ST RS CH 1m 
paſſed through the office of Archon. (a) Nothing was ſo 
auguſt as this ſenate 3 and its reputation for judgment and 
integrity became ſo very great, that the Romans ſometimes 
referred cauſes, which were too intricate for their own deci- 
fion, to the determination of this tribunal. 

Nothing was regarded or attended to here, but truth only; 
and to the end that no external objects might divert the at- 
tention of the judges, their tribunal was always held at 

night, or in the dark; and the orators were not allowed to 
make uſe of any em digreſſion or peroration. 

Solon, to prevent, as much as poſſible, the abuſe which 
the people might make of the great authority he left them, 
created a ſecond council, conſiſting of four hundred men, a 
hundred out of every tribe : and ordered all cauſes and affairs 
to be brought before this council, and to be maturely ex- 


amined by them, before they were propoſed to the general 


aſſembly of the people; to the judgment of which the ſenti- 
ments of the other were to ſubmit, and to which alone be- 
longed the right of giving a final ſentence and deciſion. 
*Twas upon this ſubject Anacharſis (whom the reputation of 
the ſages of Greece had brought.from the middle of Scythia) 
ſaid one day to Solon, I wonder you ſhould empower the 
wiſe men only to deliberate and debate upon affairs, and leave 
the determination and deciſion of them wholly to fools, 

Upon another occaſion, when Solon was converſing with 
him upon ſome other regulations he had in view, Anachar- 
fis, aſtoniſhed that he could expect to ſucceed in his deſigns 
of reſtraining the avarice and injuſtice of the citizens by writ- 
ten laws, anſwered him in this manner: © Give me leave to 
„tell you, that your writings are juſt like ſpiders-webs : the 
« weak and ſmall flies may be caught and entangled in 
« them; but the rich and powerful will break through 
a them, and deſpiſe them.“ 

1 who was an able and prudent man, was very ſenſi- 
ble of e inconveniencies that attend a democracy, or popular 

g governnient. 


(4) Val. Max. 1, 8. c. I, Lucian in Hermot. p. 59 
Q.acl, J. 6. e. I, 
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86 The HISTORY 

government. But, having throughly ſtudied, and being per- 
feftly well acquainted with the character and diſpoſition of the 
Athenians, he knew it would be a vain attempt to take the 
ſovereignty out of the people's hands ; and that if they parted 
with it one time, they would ſoon reſume it at another by 
force and violence. He therefore contented himſelf with 
limiting their power by the authority of the Areopagus and 


the council of four hundred; judging, that the ſtate, being 


ſupported and ſtrengthened by theſe two powerful bodies, as 


by two good anchors, would not be ſo liable to commotions 


and diſorders as it had been, and that the people would be 
kept within due bounds, and enjoy more tranquillity, 

I ſhall only mention ſome of the laws which Solon made, 
by which the reader may be able to form a Judgment of the 
reſt, (a) In the firſt place, every particular perſon was au- 
thoriſed to eſpouſe the quarrel of any one that was injured 
and inſulted ; ſo that the firſt comer might proſecute the 
offender and bring him to juſtice for the outrage he had « com- 
mitted, 

The deſign of this wiſe legiſlator by this et was to 
accuſtom his citizens to have a fellow-feeling of one another's 
ſufferings and misfortunes, as they were all members of one 
and the ſame body. 

(5) By another law, thoſe perſons, that in public dif- 
ferences and diſſenſions did not declare themſelves of one 
party or other, but waited to ſee how things would go, before 
they determined; were declared infamous, condemned to 
perpetual baniſhment, and to have all their eſtates confiſ- 
cated. Solon had learnt from long experience and deep re- 
flection, that the rich, the powerful, and even the wiſe and 


virtuous, are uſually the: molt dan 05 expoſe themſelves 


to the inconveniencies, which public diſſenſions and troubles 
produce in ſociety ; and that their zeal for the public good 
does not render them ſo vigilant and active in the defence of 
it, as the paſſions of the factious render them induſtrious to 
aeſtroy it; that the juſt party, being thus abandoned by thoſe 

that 


(a) I 88. 


to it, by their -union and concurrence, becomes unable to 
grapple with the audacious and violent enterpriſes of a few 
daring innovators. To prevent this misfortune, which may 
be attended with the moft fatal conſequences to a ſtate, Solon 
judged it proper to force the well - affected, by the fear of 
greater inconveniencies to themſelves, to declare for the juſt 
party, at the very beginning of ſeditions, and to animate the 
ſpirits and courage of the beſt citizens by engaging with them 
in the common danger, By this method of accuſtoming the 
minds of the. people to look upon that man almoſt as an 
enemy and a traitor, that ſhould appear indifferent to, and 
unconcerned at, the misfortunes of the public, he provided 
the ſtate with a quick and ſure recourſe againſt the ſudden 
enterpriſes of wicked and profligate citizens. 

(e) Solon aboliſhed the giving of portions in marriage with 
young women, unleſs they were only daughters; and or- 
dered, that the bride ſhould carry no other fortune to her 
huſband, than three ſuits of cloaths, and ſome few houſhold 
goods of little value: for he would not have matrimony be- 
come a traffick, and a mere commerce of intereſt; but de- 
fired, that it ſhould be regarded, as an honourable fellowſhip 
and ſociety, in order to raiſe ſubjects to the ſtate, to make 
the married pair live agreeably and harmoniouſly together, 
and to give continual ny of mutual love and tenderneſs 
to each other, 

Before Solon's time, the Atheniage were allowed to make 
their wills: the wealth of the deceaſed always devolved upon 
his children and family, Solon's law allowed every one, 
that was childleſs, to diſpoſe of his whole eftate as he thought 
fit ; preferring by that means friendſhip to kindred, and 
choice to neceſſity and conſtraint, and rendering every man 
truly maſter of his own fortune, by leaving him at liberty 
to beſtow it where he pleaſed, This law however did not 
authoriſe indifferently all ſorts of donations : it juſtified and 
approved of none, but thoſe that were made freely and with- 

| OD out 

(c) Ibid, 
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that are capable of giving more weight, authority and ſtrength 
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eut any compulſion ; without having the mind diftemperes 
and intoxicated with drinks or charms, or perverted and ſe. 
duced by the allurements and careſſes of a woman: for this 
wiſe law-giver was juſtly perſuaded, that there is no difference 
to be made between being ſeduced and being forced, looking 
vpon artifice and violence, pleaſure and pain in the ſame light, 
when they are made uſe of as means to impoſe upon men's 
reaſon, and to captivate the liberty of their underſtandings, 
(d) Another regulation he made was to leſſen the rewards 
of the victors at the Iſthmian and Olympic games, and to 
fix them at a certain rate, viz, a hundred drachmas, which 
make about fifty livres, for the firſt ſort 5 and five hundred 
drachmas, or two hundred and fifty livres, for the ſecond. 
He thought it a ſhameful thing, that athletæ and wreſtlers, 
a ſort of people, not only uſeleſs, but often dangerous to 
the ſtate, ſhould have any conſiderable rewards allotted 


them, which ought rather to be reſerved for the families po 


thoſe perſons who died in the ſervice of their country; 
being very juſt and reaſonable, that the Nate ſhould 3 
and provide for ſuch orphans, who probably might come in 
time to follow the good examples of their fathers. 

In order to encourage arts, trades and manufactures, the 
ſenate of the Areopagus was charged with the care of inquiring 
into ways and means that every man made uſe of to get his 
Iivelihood; and of chaſtiſing and pnniſhing all thoſe who 
led an idle life, Beſides the forementioned view of bringing 
arts and trades into a flouriſhing condition, this regulation 
was founded upon two other reaſons ſtill more important. 

1. Solon conſidered, that ſuch perſons as have no fortune, 
and make yſe of no methods of induſtry to get their livelihood, 
are ready to employ all manner of unjuſt and unlawful means 
for acquiring money; and that the neceſſity of ſubſiſting ſome 
way or other diſpoſes them for committing all ſorts of miſde- 
meanors, rapines, knaveries and frauds : from which ſprings 

pp a ſchool of vice in the boſom of the commonwealth 3 and 


ſuch 
% Plat. p. 91. Dios. Laert, i in a Solon, p- 37. 


ſu 


fach a leaven gains ground, as does not fail to ſpread its in- 
fection, and by degrees corrupt the manners of the public. 

In the ſecond place, the moſt able ſtateſmen have always 
looked upon theſe indigent and idle people, as a troop of 


dangerous, reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirits, eager after innovation 


and change, always ready for {editions and inſurrections, and in- 
tereſted in revolutions of the ſtate, by which alone they can hope 
to change their own fituation and fortune, Tt was for all theſe 
reaſons, that in the law we are ſpeaking of Solon declared, that a 
fon ſhould not be obliged to ſupport his father in old age or ne- 
ceſſity, if the latter had not taken care to have his ſon brought 
up to ſome trade or occupation: all children that were ſpu- 


rious and illegitimate, were exempted from the ſame duty: 


for tis evident, ſays Solon, that whoever contemns the dig- 
nity and ſanctity of matrimony in ſuch a manner, has never 
had in view the lawful end we ought to propoſe to ourſelves 
in having children, but only the gratification of a looſe paſ- 
fion, Having then ſatisfied his own defires, and had the 
end he propoſed to himſelf, he has no proper right over the 
perſons he begot, upon whoſe lives, as well as births, he has 
entailed an indelible infamy and reproach. 

(e) It was prohibited to ſpeak any ill of the dead; becauſe 
religion directs us to account the dead as facred, juſtice re- 
quires us to ſpare thoſe. that are no more, and good policy 
ſnould hinder hatreds from becoming immortal. 

It was alſo forbidden to affront, or give. ill language to 
any body in the temples, in courts of judicature, in public 
zNemblies, and in the theatres, during the time of repreſenta- 
tion: for to be no-where able to govern our paſſions and re- 
ſentments, argues too untractable and licentious a diſpoſition z 
33 to reftrain them at all times, and upon all occaſions, is a 
virtue beyond the mere force of human nature, and a per- 
fetticn reſerved for the evangelical law. 

Cicero obſerves, that this wiſe legiſlator of Athens, whoſe 
laws were in force even in his time, had provided no law againſt 
parricide ; and being aſked the reaſon why he had not, he an- 


ſwer ed 3 


(e) Page 89. 
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ſwered, * That to make laws againſt, and ordain puniſhments 
for a crime, that bad never been known or heard of, was the 


ray to introduce it, rather than to prevent it, I omit ſeveral 
of his laws concerning marriage and adultery, in which there 
are remarkable and manifeſt contradictions, and a great mix- 
ture of light and darkneſs, knowledge and error, which we 
generally find among the very wiſeſt of the heathens, who 
had no eſtabliſhed principles or rules to go by. 

After Solon had publiſhed his laws, and engaged the people 


by public oath to obſerve them religiouſly, at leaſt for the 


term of a hundred years, he thought proper to remove from 
Athens, in order to give. them time to take root, and to ga- 
ther ſtrength by cuſtom ;; as alſo to rid himſelf of the trouble 
and importunity of thoſe, who came to conſult him about 
the ſenſe and meaning of his laws, and to avoid the com- 
plaints aud odium of others: for, as he ſaid himſelf, in great 
undertakings it is hard (if not impoſſible) to pleaſe all parties, 
He was abſent ten years, in which interval of time we are 


to place his journeys into Egypt, into Lydia, to viſit king 
Crceſus, and into ſeveral other countries. (F) At his retum 


he found the whole city in commotion and trouble; the 
three old factions were revived, and had formed three diffe- 
rent parties. Lycurgus was at the head of the people that 
inhabited the low lands: Megacles, fon of Alcmeon, was 
the leader of the inhabitants upon the ſea-coaſt ; and Piſiſtra- 
tus had declared for the mountaineexs, to whom were joined 
the handicrafts-men and labourers who lived by their in- 
duſtry, and whoſe chief ſpleen was againſt the rich: of theſe 
three leaders the two laſt were the moſt powerful and con- 
ſiderable. 

(g) Megacles was the ſon of that Alcmeon whois Crœſus 


had extremely enriched for a particular ſervice he had done 
him. 


of) A. M. 3445. Ant. J.. 559. . in Sol. p. 94. 
(g) Herod. lib. 6. cap. 125-131. 


* Sapienter feciſſe dicitur, ne, non tam prohibere, que! 
cùm de eo nihil ſanxerit, quod admonere, videretur, F. 
antea commiſſum non erat; Roſe, Amer, 70. 
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SY him. He had likewiſe married a lady, who had brought him | | 
the an immenſe portion: her name was Agariſta, the daughter of ; | | | 
5 Cliſthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, This Cliſthenes was at this 14 
a time the richeſt and moſt opulent prince in Greece, In order 117 
5 to be able to chooſe a worthy ſon-in-law, and to know his 11 
TY temper, manners, and character from his own experience, | || 
0 Cliſthenes invited all the young noblemen of Greeee to come 
and ſpend a year with him at his houſe: for this was an an- 
ple cient cuſtom in that country, Several youths accepted the 
the invitation, and there came from different parts to the number 
AR of thirteen, Nothing was ſeen every day but races, games, 
= tournaments, ' magnificent entertainments, and converſations 
1 upon all ſorts of queſtions and ſubjects. One of the gentle- 
bout men, who had hitherto ſurpaſſed all his competitors, loſt the 
_ princeſs, by uſing ſome indecent geſtures and poſtures in his 
great dancing, with which her father was extremely offended, 
= Cliſthenes, at the end of the year, declared for Megacles, and 
3 ſent the reſt of the noblemen away loaden with civilities and 


king preſents, This was the Megacles, of whom we are ſpeak - 


ing. | > 
8 (hb) Piſiſtratus was a well-bred man, of a gentle and in- 
gilke⸗ ſinuating behaviour, ready to ſuccour and aſſiſt the * por; 
that viſe and moderate towards his enemies; a moſt artful and 
3 accompliſhed diſſembler; and one, who had all appearances 
"Ara i of virtue, even beyond the moſt virtuous; who ſeemed to 
oined be the moſt zealous ſtickler for equality among the citizens, 


3 and who abſolutely declared againſt all innovations and 
. change. | | FE | 

con. It was not very hard for him to impoſe upon the people 

with all this artifice and addreſs, But Solon quickly faw 

or fus through his diſguiſe, and perceived the drift of all his ſeeming 


done virtue and fair pretences: however, he thought fit to ob- 
him. Vo T. III. G 8 ſerre 
p. 94. 1 (5) Plut. p. 95. 


* We are not here to un- citizen that died of hunger, 

, quam derfand ſuch as begged or or diſhonoured bis city by beg- 

«ſeed alms; for in thoſe times, ging, Qrat, Areop. p. 369. 
ſays Jocrates, there ⁊uas no £ 5 
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| ſerve meaſures with him in the beginning, hoping perhaps by | 


gentle methods to bring him back to his duty, 
(7) *Twas at this time + Theſpis began to change the Gee- 
cian tragedy : I ſay change; becauſe it was invented long 


before. This novelty drew all the world after it. Solon 


went among the reſt for the ſake of hearing Theſpis, who 
acted himſelf, according to the cuſtom of the antient poets. 
When the * was ended, he called to Theſpis, and aſked 


him, Why be <vas not aſhamed to utter ſuch lyes before ſo 


many people, Theſpis made anſwer, That there was no 
harm in lyes of that ſort, and in poetical fiftions, which vere 


only made for diverſion, No; replied Solon, giving a great 
ſtroke with his ſtick upon the ground, But i ve Suffer and 


approve of lying for our diverſion, it auill quickly find its way 
into our ſerious engagements, and all our buſineſs and affairs. 
(8) In the mean time Piſiſtratus ſtill puſhed on his point; 
and, in order to accompliſh it, made uſe of a ſtratagem, that 
ſucceeded as well as he could expect. () He gave himſelf 


ſeveral wounds; and in that condition, with his body all 


bloody, he cauſed himſelf to be carried in a chariot into the 
market. place, where he raiſed and enflamed the populace by 


giving them to underſtand, that his enemies had treated him 


at that rate, and that he was the victim of his Zeal for the 
publick good, 

An aſſembly of the people was immediately convened : 
and there it was reſolved, in ſpite of all the remonſtrances 
Solon could make againſt it, that fifty guards ſhould be al- 
lowed Pifiſtratus for the _— of his perſon, He ſoon 

augmented 


| 60 Ibid, (!) Plut, 


: © Her, I. 1. cap. 5954. 
P. 95, 90. $48 : 
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＋ Tragedy ⁊bat in Being a 
long time before Theſpis 3 but 
it vas only a chorus of perſons 
that ſung, and ſaid opprobrious 
things to one another, Theſpis 
vas the firſt that improved 


this chorus by the addition of 


4 e. „ or character, 


obo, in * to give the reſt 
time to take breath and to re- 


cover their ſpirits, recited an 


adventure of ſome illuſtrious 
perſon. And this recital gave 


occafi bon afterwards for in- 


rroducing the ſulſects of tra- 


gedies. 
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zugmented the number, as much as he thought fit, and by 


their means made himſelf maſter of the citadel.” All his ene- 
mies betook themſelves to flight, and the whole city was in 
great conſternation and diſorder; except Solon, who loudly 
reproached the Athenians with their cowardice and folly, 


and the tyrant with his treachery, Upon his being aſked 


what it was that gave him ſo much firmneſs and reſolution ; 


"Tis, ſaid he, my old age. He was indeed very old, and did 


not ſeem to riſ much, as the end of his life was very near: 


though it often happens, that men grow fonder of life, in 
proportion as they have leſs reaſon and right to deſire it ſho 
be prolonged. But Piſiſtratus, after he had ſubdued all, 


thought his conqueſt imperfect till he had gained Solon: and 


as he was well acquainted with the means that are proper to 
engage an old man, he careſſed him accordingly; omitted no- 
thing that could tend to ſoften, and win upon him, and ſhewed 
him all poſſible marks of friendſhip and eſteem, doing him all 
manner of honour, having him often about his perſon, and 
publickly profeſſing a great veneration for his laws; which 
in truth he both obſerved himſelf, and cauſed to be obſerved 


by others. Solon, ſeeing it was impoſſible either to bring 
Piſiſtratus by fair means to renounce this uſurpation, or to 


depoſe him by force, thought it a point of prudence not to 
exaſperate the tyrant by rejecting the advances he made him, 
and hoped at the ſame time, that by entering into his confidence 
and counſels he might at leaſt be capable of conducting a 
power which he could not aboliſh, and of mitigating the 
miſchief and calamity that he had not been able to prevent, 
Solon did not ſurvive the liberty of his country two years 


compleat : for Piſiſtratus made himſelf maſter of Athens, un- 


der the archon Comias, the firſt year of the 51k Olympiad ; 
and Solon died the year following, under the archon Hege- 
ſtratus, who ſucceeded Comias. 


The two parties, whoſe heads were 1 and Megacles, 


uniting, drove Piſiſtratus out of Athens; where he was ſoon 


recalled by Megacles, Who gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage, But a difference, that aroſe upon occaſion of this 
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The HIS TOR 
match, having embroiled them afreſh, the Alemæonidæ had 
the worſt of it, and were obliged to retire. Piſiſtratus was 
twice depoſed, and twice found means to reinſtate himſelf, 
His artifices acquired him his power, and his moderation 
maintained him in it; and without doubt his * eloquence, 
which even in Tully's n was very great, rendered him 
very acceptable to the Athenians, who were but too apt to 
be affected with the charms. of diſcourſe, as it made them 
forget the care of their liberty, An exact ſubmiſſion to the 
laws diſtinguiſhed Piſiſtratus from moſt other uſurpers ; and 
the mildneſs of his government was ſuch, as might make 
many a Jawful ſovereign bluſh. For which reaſon, the cha- 
racter of Piſiſtratus was thought worthy of being ſet in oppo- 
ſition to that of other tyrants, Cicero, doubting what uſe 
Cæſar would make of his victory at Pharſalia, wrote to his 
dear friend Atticus: | We do not yet know, whether the 
defliny of Rome will have us groan under a Phalaris, or live 


under a Piſiſtratus. 
This tyrant indeed, if we are to call him ſo, always ſhewed 


himſelf very ne and moderate; (m) and had ſuch 2 
command of his temper, as to bear reproaches and inſults 
with patience, when he had it in his power to revenge them 
with a word. His gardens and orchards were open to all 
the citizens; in which he was afterwards imitated by Cimon, 
(7) It is ſaid, he was the firſt who opened a public library in 
Athens, which after his time was much augmented, and at laſt 
carried into Perſia by Xerxes (o), when he took the city. But 
Seleucus Nicanor, a long time afterwards reſtored it to Athens, 
(Pp) 18 thinks alſo, it was Piſiſtratus, who firſt made 


the 
(m) Val. Max, I. 5. c. 1. (7) Athen. I. 12. p. 532. 
(o) Aul. Gel. 1. 6. c. 17. (v) Lib. 3. de Orat. n. 137. 


* Piſiſtratus dicendo tan- literis inſtructior fuiſſe tradi- 
tum valuiſſe dicitur, ut ei tur, quam Piſiſtrati? Cic. de 
Athenienſis regium imperium Orat. I. 3. n. 137. 
oratione capti permitterent. ＋ Incertum eſt Phalarimne, 
Val. Max. |. 8. c. 9. an Pifiſtratum, fit imitaturus, 

Quis doctior iifdem tempo- Ad, Attic, l. 7. Ep. 19. 

' Tibus, aut cujus eloquentia EE”. 
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the Athenians acquainted with the poems of Homer; - who 
diſpoſed the books in the order we now find them, whereas 
before they were confuſed, and not digeſted ; and who firſt 
cauſed them to be publickly read at their feaſts, called Pana- 
thenæa. (2) Plato aſcribes this honour to his ſon Hippar- 
chus, 

(r) Piſiſtratus died in tranquillity, and tranſmitted to his 
ſons the ſovereign power, which he had uſurped thirty years 
before; ſeventeen of which he had reigned in peace. 

(5) His ſons were Hippias and Hipparchus, T hucydides- 
adds a third, which he calls Theſſalus. They ſeemed to 
have inherited from their father an affection for learning and 
learned men. Plato, who attributes to Hipparchus (r) what 
we have ſaid concerning the poems of Homer, adds, that he 
invited to Athens the famous poet Anacreon, who was of 
Teos, a city of Ionia ; and that he ſent a veſſel of fifty oars 
on purpoſe for him. He likewiſe entertained at his houſe 


Simonides, another famous poet of the iſle of Ceos, one of 


the Cyclades, in the Ægean fea, to whom he gave a large 
penſion, and made very rich preſents, The deſign of theſe princes 
in inviting men of letters to Athens was, ſays Plato, to ſoften 
and cultivate the minds of the citizens, and to infuſe into 
them a reliſh and love for virtue, by giving them a taſte for 
learning and the ſciences, Their care extended even to the 
inſtructing of the peaſants and country- people, by erecting, 


not only in the ſtreets of the city, but in all the roads and 


highways, ſtatues of fone, called Mercuries, with grave ſen- 
tences carved. upon them; in which manner thoſe ſilent 
monitors gave inſtructive leſſons to all paſſengers, Plato 
ſeems to ſuppoſe, that Hipparchus had the authority, or 
that the two brothers reigned together, (z) But Thucydides 
ſhews, that Hippias, as the eldeſt of the ond; ſucceeded his 
father in the government, 


G 3 Haowerer 
( ) In Hipparch, P- 228. (+) Arift. lib. 5. de 
fie cap. 12 (s) A. M. gs. 1 C. 526. 
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However it were, their reign in the whole, after the death 
of Piſiſtratus, was only of aten your” duration: it ended 


in the following manner. 


() Harmodius and Ariftogiton, both citizens of Athens, 


Had contracted a very ſtrict friendſhip. Hipparchus, angry 
at firſt for a perſonal affront he pretended to have received 
from him, to revenge himſelf upon his ſiſter, put a public affront 
upon her, by obliging her ſhamefully to retire from a ſolemn 


proceſſion, in which ſhe was to carry one of the ſacred baſkets, 


alledging, that ſhe was not in a fit condition to affiſt at ſuch 
a ceremony, Her brother and his friend ſtill more being ſtung 
to the quick by ſo groſs and outragious an affront, took from 


that moment a reſolution to attack the tyrants. And to do 


it the more effectually, they waited for the opportunity of 
a feſtival, which they judged would be very favourable for 
their pole: this was the feaſt of the Panathenza, in which 


the ceremony required, that all the tradeſmen and artificers 


ſhould be under arms. For the. greater ſecurity, they only 
admitted a very ſmall number of the citizens into their ſecret ; 


conceiving, that upon the firſt motion all the reſt would join 


them. The day being come, they went betimes into the 
market-place, armed with daggers. Hippias came out of 
the palace, and went to the Ceramicum, which was a place 
without the city, where the company of guards then were; 
to give the neceſſary orders for the ceremony, The two 
friends followed him thither, and coming near him, they 


ſaw one of the conſpirators talking very familiarly with him, 


' which made them apprehend they were betrayed. They could 
have executed their deſign that moment upon Hippias; but were 
willing to begin their vengeance upon the author of the af- 
front they had received. They therefore returned into the 
city, where meeting with Hipparchus, they killed him; 
but being immediately apprehended, themſelves were ſlain, 
and Hippias found means to diſpel the ſtorm. 

After this affair he obſerved no meaſures, and reigned like 


a true tyrant, putting to death a vaſt number of citizens. 
| | To 


(x) Thucyd, I. 6. p. 446450. 
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To guard himſelf for the future againſt a like enterprize, and 
to ſecure a ſafe retreat for himſelf, in caſe of any accident, 
he endeavoured to ſtrengthen himſelf by a foreign ſupport, 
and to that end gave his daughter in marriage to Pons fon of 
the tyrant of Lampſacus, 

(y) In the mean time the Alcmzonidz, ws from the 
beginning of the revolution had been baniſhed from Athens 
by Piſiſtratus, and who ſaw their hopes fruſtrated by the bad 
ſucceſs of the laſt conſpiracy, did not however loſe courage, 
but turned their views another way, As they were very rich 
and powerful, they got themſelves appointed by the Am- 
phictyons, that is, the heads of the grand or general council 
of Greece, ſuperintendants for rebuilding the temple of Del- 
phos, for the ſum of three hundred talents, or nine hundred 
thouſand livres . As they were generous in their natures, 
and beſides had their reaſons for being ſo on this occaſion, 
they added to this ſum a great deal of their own money, and 
made the whole frontiſpiece of the temple all of Parian mar- 
ble, at their particular expence; whereas, by the contract 
made with the Amphictyons, it was only to have been made 
of common ſtone, | 

The liberality of the Alemæonidæ was not altogether a 
free bounty ; neither was their magnificence towards the god 
of Delphos, a pure effect of religion, Policy was the chief 
motive, They hoped by this means to acquire great credit 
and influence in the temples, which happened according to 
their expectation, The money, which they had plentifully 
poured into the hands of the prieſteſs, rendered them abſolute 
maſters of the oracle, and of the pretended god who preſided 
over it, and who for the future becoming their echo, faith- 
fully repeated the words they diftated to him, and gratefully 
lent them the aſſiſtance of his voice and authority, As often 
therefore as any Spartan came to conſult the prieſteſs, whether 
upon his own affairs, or upon thoſe of the ſtate, no promiſe 
was ever made him of the god's aſſiſtance, but upon con- 

| dition 


(0 Herod, 1. 5. c. 6296. 
* About 40000 J. Rerling. 
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dition that the Lacedæmonians ſhould deliver Athens from the 


yoke of tyranny, This order was ſo often repeated to them 
by the oracle, that they reſolved at laſt to make war againſt 
the Piſiſtratides, tho' they were under the ſtrongeſt engage- 
ments of friendſhip and hoſpitality with them; herein pre- 
ferring the * will of God, ſays Herodotus, to all human con- 
ſiderations. 

The firſt attempt of this kind miſcarried : and the troops 
they ſent againſt the tyrant were repulſed with loſs. Not- 
withſtanding, a little time after they made a ſecond, which 
ſeemed to promiſe no better an iflue than the firſt ; becauſe 
moſt of the Lacedæmonians, ſeeing the ſiege they had laid 
before Athens likely to continue a great while, retired, and 
left only a ſmall number of troops to carry it on, But the 
tyrant's children, who had been clandeſtinely conveyed out of 


the city, in order to be put in a ſafe place, being taken by 


the enemy, the father, to redeem them, was obliged to come 
to an accommodation with the Athenians, by which it was 
ſtipulated, that he ſhould depart out of Attica in five days time. 
(S) Accordingly he actually retired within the time limited, 
and ſettled at Sigæum, a town in P hrygia, ſeated at the 
mouth of the river Scamander, 

(a) Pliny obſerves, that the tyrants were driven out of 
Athens the ſame year the kings were expelled Rome. Ex- 
traordinary honours were paid to the memory of Harmo- 
dius and Ariſtogiton. Their names were infinitely reſpected 
at Athens in all ſucceeding ages, and almoſt held in equal 
reverence with thoſe of the gods. Statues were forthwith 
erected to them in the market- place, which was an honour, 
that never had been rendered to any man before. The very 
ſight of theſe ſtatues, expoſed to the view of all the citizens, 
kept up their hatred and deteſtation of tyranny, and daily 
renewed their ſentiments of gratitude to thoſe generous de- 

fenders 


(z) A. M. 3496. Ant. J. C. 308. (a) Plin. 
. . Co 4. 
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fenders of their liberty, who had not ſcrupled to purchaſe it 


with their lives, and to ſeal it with their blood, (5) Alex- 
ander the Great, who knew how dear the memory of theſe 
men were to the Athenians, and how far they carried their 
zeal in this reſpe&, thought he did them a ſenſible pleaſure 
in ſending them the ſtatues of thoſe two great men, which 
he found in Perſia after the defeat of Darius, and which 
Xerxes before had carried thither from Athens. (c) This 
city at the time of her deliverance from tyranny, did not 
confine her gratitude ſolely to the authors of her liberty : but 
extended it even toa woman, who had fignalized her courage 
on that occaſion. This woman was a Courteſan, named 
Leona, who, by the charms of her beauty and {ſkill in 
. playing on the harp, had particularly captivated Harmodius 
and Ariſtogiton, After their death, the tyrant, who knew 


they had concealed nothing from this woman, cauſed her to 


be put to the torture, in order to make her declare the names 
of the other conſpirators, But ſhe bore all the cruelty of 
their torments with an invincible conſtancy, and expired in 
the midſt of them ; gloriouſly ſhewing the world, that her ſex 
is more couragious, and more capable of keeping a ſecret, 
than ſome men imagine. The Athenians would not ſuffer 
the memory of ſo heroic an action to be loſt : and, to pre- 
vent the luftre of it from being ſullied by the conſideration of 
her character as a courteſan, they endeavoured to conceal that 


circumſtance, by repreſenting her in the ſtatue, which they 


erected to her honour, under the figure of a lioneſs without 
a, tongue. 
(d) Plutarch, in the life of Ariſtides, relates a thing, 


which does great honour to the Athenians, and which ſhews 


to what a pitch they carried their gratitude to their deliverer, 
and their reſpect for his memory, They had learned, that 
the grand-daughter of Ariſtogiton lived at Lemnos, in very 
mean and poor circumſtances, no-body being willing to marry 

her upon account of her extreme indigence and poverty. The 


people 


(5) Ibid, c. 8. (c) mid. I. 7. c. 23. & J. 34 
e. 8. (4) Page 335. 
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people of Athens ſent for her, and marrying her to one of the 


moſt rich and conſiderable men of their city, gave her an 


eſtate in land in the town of Potamos for her portion. 
Athens ſeemed in recovering her liberty to have alſo reco- 
vered her courage. During the reigns of her tyrants ſhe had 
ated with indolence and inactivity, as knowing what ſhe did 
was not for herſelf, but for them, But, after her delive- 


rance from their yoke, the vigour and activity ſhe exerted 


was of a quite different kind; becauſe then her labours were 
her own. 

Athens however aid not immediately enjoy A perfect tran- 
quillity, Two of her citizens, Cliſthenes, one of the Alc- 
meonides, and Iſagoras, who were men of the greateſt credit 
and power in the city, by contending with each other for ſu- 
periority, created two conſiderable factions. The former, 
who had gained the people on his fide, made an alteration in 


the form of their eſtabliſhment, and inſtead of four tribes, 
whereof they conſiſted before, divided that body into ten 


tribes, to which he gave the names of the ten ſons of Ion, 
whom the Greek hiſtorians make the father and firſt founder 
of the nation. Ifagoras, ſeeing himſelf inferior in credit to 
his rival, had recourſe to the Lacedemonians, Cleomenes, 
one of the two kings of Sparta, obliged Cliſthenes to depart 
from Athens, with ſeven hundred families of his adherents, 
But they ſoon returned, and were reſtored to all their eſtates 
and fortunes, _ 

The Lacedemonians, ſtung with ſpight and 1 againſt 
Athens, becauſe ſhe took-upon her to act independent of their 
authority; and repenting alſo, that they had delivered her 
from her tyrants upon the credit of an oracle, of which they 
had ſince diſcovered the impoſture, began to think of rein- 
ſtating Hippias, one of the ſons of Piſiſtratus; and to that 
end ſent for him from Sigæum, whither he had retired, 


They then communicated their deſign to the deputies of their 


allies, whoſe aſſiſtance and concurrence they propoſed to uſe, 
in order to render their enterpriſe more ſucceſsful, 


The deputy of Corinth ſpoke firſt on this occaſion, and 


* great, aſtoniſhment, that the Lacedemonians, who 


were 


were 
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were themſelves avowed enemies of tyranny, and poſſeſſed 
the greateſt abhorrence for all arbitrary government, ſhould 
defire to eſtabliſh it elſewhere ; deſcribing at the ſame time, 
in a lively manner, all the cruel and horrid effects of ty- 
rannical government, as his own country Corinth had 
but very lately felt by woful experience. 'The reſt of the 
deputies applauded his diſcourſe, and were of his opinion. 
Thus the enterprize came to nothing ; and had no other ef- 
feft, but to diſcover the baſe jealouſy of the Lacedemonians, 
and to cover them with ſhame and confuſion. 

Hippias, defeated of his hopes, retired into Afia to Arta- 
phernes, governor of Sardis for the king of Perfia, whom he 
endeavoured by all manner of means to engage in a war 


againſt Athens; repreſenting to him, that the taking of ſo 


rich and powerful a city would render him maſter of all 
Greece, Artaphernes hereupon required of the Athenians, 
that they would reinſtate Hippias in the government; to 
which they made no other anſwer, but by a downright and 
abſolute refuſal. This was the original ground and occafion 
of the wars between the Perſians and the Greeks, which will 
be the ſubject of the following volumes, 


AKTICLE IK, 


LVS TRTOU 8 Mz N, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in arts. 
| and ſciences. 


Begin with the Poets, becauſe the moſt antient. 

HoMERk, The moſt celebrated and illuſtrious of all the 
poets, is he of whom we haye the leaſt knowledge, either 
with reſpect to the country where he was born, or the time 
in which he lived. Among the ſeven cities of Greece, that 
contend for the honour of having given him birth, Smyrna 
ſeems to have the beſt title, 

(e) Herodotus tells us, that Homer wrote four hundred 


years before his time, that is, three hundred and forty years 
ifter the taking of Troy: for Herodotus flouriſhed ſeven hun- 


cred and forty years after that expedition, | 
| Some 


(e) Lib, 2, e. 53. A. M. 3160. Ant. J. C. 844. 
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Some authors have pretended, that he was called Homer, 
"becauſe he was born blind, Velleius Paterculus rejects this 


"2 with contempt. -* If any man, fays he, believes 
ce that Homer was born blind, he muſt be ſo himſelf, and 
e even have loſt all his ſenſes.” Indeed, according to the 
obſervation of (F) Cicero, Homer's works are rather pictures, 
than poems; ſo perfectly does he paint to the life, and ſet 
the images of every thing, he undertakes to deſcribe, before 
the eyes of the reader : and he ſeems to have been intent 
upon introducing all the moſt delightful and agreeable objects, 
that nature affords, into his writings, and to make them in 
a manner pals 1 in review before his readers, 

+ What is moſt aſtoniſhing in this poet is, that having 
applied himſelf the firſt, at leaſt of thoſe that are known, to 
that kind of poetry, which is the moſt ſublime and difficult 
of all, he ſhould however ſoar ſo high, and with ſuch rapi- 
dity, at the firſt flight as it were, as to carry it at once to the 
utmoſt perfection; which ſeldom or never happens in other 
arts, but by flow degrees, and after a long ſeries of years, 

The kind of poetry, we are ſpeaking of, is the epic poem, 
ſo called from the Greek word E.; becauſe it is an action 


related by the poet. The ſubject of this poem muſt be great, 


inſtructive, ſerious, containing only one principal event, to 
which all the reſt muſt refer, and be ſubordinate : and this 
principal action muſt have paſſed in a certain ſpace of time, 
which muſt not exceed a year at moſt. 
8 Homer 


(f) Tuſcul. Queſt. 1. 5. n. 114. 


* Quem f quis cæcum 
genitum putat, omnibus ſen- 
= orbus eſt, Paterc, 1, r. 
c. 


+ Clariflimum deinde Ho- 
meri illuxit ingenium, fine 
exemplo maximum: qui 
magnitudine operis, & ful- 
gore carminum, ſolus appel- 
lari Poeta meruit, In quo 


hoc maximum eſt, quod ne- 
que ante illum, quem ille 


imitaretur; neque poſt illum, 


qui imitari eum poſſit, inven- 
tus eſt: neque quemquam 
alium, cujus operis primus 


autor fuerit, in eo perfectiſ- 


ſimum, præter Homerum & 
Archilochum reperiemus. Vell. 
Paterc, lib, I. e. 5 : 
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Homer has compoſed two poems of this kind, the Iliad 
and the Odyſſey: the ſubject of the firſt is the anger of 
Achilles, ſo pernicious to. the Greeks, when they beſieged 
Ilion, or Troy; and that of the ſecond is the voyages and 
adventures of Ulyſſes after the taking of that city. 

It is remarkable, that no nation in the world, however 
learned and ingenious, has ever produced, any poems compa- 
rable to his; and that whoever have attempted any works of 
that kind, have taken their plan and ideas from Homer, 
borrowed all their rules from him, made him their model, 
and have only ſucceeded in proportion to their ſucceſs in copy- 
ing him. The truth is, Homer was an original genius, and 
fic for others to be formed upon: (g) Fons ingeniorum Ho- 
merus. 

All the 5 men and the moſt exalted genius's, that 
have appeared for theſe two thouſand and five or ſix hundred 
years, in Greece, Italy, and elſewhere ; thoſe, whoſe writ- 
ings we are forced ſtil! to admire z who: are ſtill our maſters, 
and who teach us to think, to reaſon, to ſpeak and to write; 
all theſe, * ſays Madam Dacier, acknowledge Homer to be 
the greateſt of poets, aud look upon his poems as the model 
for all ſucceeding poets to form their taſte and judgment upon. 
After all this, can there be any man ſo conceited of his own. 
talents, be they never ſo great, as reaſonably to preſume,, 
that his decifions ſhould prevail againſt, ſuch an univerſal con- 
currence of judgment in perſons of the moſt diſtinguiſhed, 
abilities. aud characters ? 

So many teſtimonies, fo antient, ſo EE and fo univer-. 
ſal, entirely juſtify Alexander the Great's Gvourable judgment 
of the works of Homer, which he looked upon as the moſt 
excellent and valuable production of 2 wit; (9) pre- 


trofiſomum bumani animi opus. 3 
Qua- 


(s) Plin. 1, 17. c. 5. (+5) Plin. 1. 17. e. 29. 
* In Homers l. . eobich is ER ta the be tro fn f the 


Thad, 
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(i) Quintilian, : after having made a magnificent encomium 
upon Homer, gives us a juſt idea of his character and manner 


of writing in theſe few words: Hunc nemo in magms ſublimi- 


fate, in par vis proprietate ſuperaverit, Idem lætus ac preſſe, 
jucundus & gravis, tum copia tum brevitate mrabilis. In 
great things, what a ſublimity of expreſſion ; and in little, 
what a juſtneſs and propriety! Diffuſive and conciſe, pleaſant 
and grave, equally admirable both for his copiouſneſs and his 
brevity, 

Hz$s10Dp, The moſt common opinion is, that he was 
contemporary with Homer. *Tis faid, he was born at Cuma, 
a town in Holis, but that he was brought up at Aſcra, a 
little town in Bœotin, which has fince paſſed for his native 
country, Thus Virgil calls him the old man of Aſcra (G). 
We know little or nothing of this poet, but by the few re- 
maining poems of his, all in hexameter verſe ; which are, 
rt, The Works and Days; 2dly, The T. beogony, as the gene- 
alogy of the gods; 3dly, "The ſhield of Hercules : of which 
Li ſome doubt, whether it was wrote by Hefiod, | 

1. In the fuſt of theſe poems, entitled, The Works and 
Days, Heſiod treats of agriculture, which requires, befides 
a great deal of labour, a prudent obferyation.of times, ſeaſons, 
and days. This poem is full of excellent ſentences and 
maxims for the conduct of life, He begins it with a ſhort, 
but lively, deſcription of two forts of diſputes; the 
one fatal to mankind, the fource of quarrels, difcords and 
wars; and the other inſmitely uſeful, and beneficial to men, 
as it ſharpens their wits, excites a noble and generous emula- 
tion among them, and 'prepares the way for the invention 
and improvement of arts and ſciences. He then makes an 
admirable defcription of the four different ages of the world ; 
the golden, the ſilver, the brazen, and the iron age. The 
perſoris who lived in the golden age, are thoſe whom Jupiter 
after their death turned into fo many Genii. ® or ſpirits, and 
then appointed them as guardians over mankind, giving them 

| | | 2 


* 


(7) Quin. 1. 10. cap. Is 
* AcijuG}t g, oy 


(#) Eclog. 6. v. 70» 


gl 


a cotamiſhon to go up and down the earth, inviſible to the 
fight of men, and to obſerve all their good and evil actions. 

This poem was Virgil's model in compoſing his Geor- 
gicks, as he himſelf acknowledges in this verſe, 

Aſeræumque cano Romana per oppida carmen, () 
And fing th' Aſcrean verſe to Roman fevains, 
The choice made by theſe two illuſtrious poets of this ſub- 
| Jett for the exetcife of their muſe, ſhews in what honour the 
antients held agriculture, and the feeding of cattle, the two 
innocent ſources of wealth and plenty, Tis much to be 
deplored, that in after-ages, men departed from a taſte ſo 
agreeable to nature, and fo well adapted to the preſer vation of 
innocence and good manners, Avarice and luxury have en- 
tirely baniſhed it the world. () Nimirum alii ſubiere ritus, 
1 alia mentes hominum detinentur, & avaritiæ tantum 
es coluntur. | 

2. The Theogony of Heſiod, and the poems of Homer, may 
be looked upon as the ſureſt and moſt authentic archives and 
monuments of the theology of the antients, and of the opi- 
nion they had of their gods, For we are not to ſuppoſe, that 
theſe poets were the inventors of the fables, which we read 
in their writings, They only collected and tranſmitted to 
poſterity the traces of the religion which they found eſta» 
bliſhed, and which prevailed in their time and country, 

3. The ſrield of Hercules is a ſeparate fragment of a poem, 
wherein it is pretended, Heſiod celebrated the moſt illuſtrious 
heroines of antiquity : and it bears that title, becauſe it con- 
tains among other things, a long deſcription of the ſhield of 
Hercules, concerning whom the fame poop relates a parti · 
cular adventure. 

The poetry of Heſiod, in thoſe places that are ſuſceptible 
of ornament, is very elegant and delightful, but not ſo 
lublime and lofty as that of Homer. Quintilian. reckons him 
the chief in the middle manner of writing. (2) Datur er 
palma in illo medio dicendi genere. 

H 2 As - 

0) Georg. I. 2. v. 176, (m) Plin. in Proem, I. 14. 

(1 J Lib. 1. c. 5. 8 | 
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Paros, inventor of the Iambic verſe, lived in the time of 
Candaules, king of Lydia, He has this advantage in com- 
mor with Homer, according to Velleius Paterculus, that he 


carried at once that kind of poetry, which he invented, to 


a very great perfection. The feet, which gave their name 


to'theſe verſes, and which at firſt were the only ſort uſed, are 


compoſed of one ſhort, and one long ſyllable, The Iambick 
verſe, ſuch as it was invented by Archilochus, ſeems very 
proper for a vehement and energick ſtyle : accordingly we ſee, 
that Horace, ſpeaking of this poet, ſays, that *twas his an- 


ger, Or rather his rage, that armed him with his Iambicks 


for the exerciſing and exerting of his vengeance. 
Arcbilocbum proprio rabies armavit Tambo. (p) 
And Quintilian * ſays, he had an uncommon force of ex 
prefiion ; was full of bold thoughts, and of thoſe ſtrokes that 
are ſhort, but keen and piercing; in a word, his ſtyle was 


ſtrong and nervous. The longeſt F of his poems were ſaid to 


be the beſt. The world have paſſed the ſame judgment upon 
the orations of Pemoſthenes and Cicero; the latter of whom 
ſays the ſame of his friend Atticus's letters. 

(2) The verſes of Archilochus were extremely biting and 
liceatious : witneſs thoſe he writ againſt Lycambus, his father- 


in-law, which drove him into deſpair, F or this double I reaſon, 


his 
(o) A. M. 3280. Ant, J. C. 724. (e) Art. Poet, 
(2) Horat. Epod. Ode 6. & Epift. 19. J. 1. | | 
* Summa in hoc vis elo- tari juſſerunt, quod eorum pa- 
cutionis, cum validæ tum rim verecundam ac pudicam 
breves vibranteique-. ſenten- lectionem arbitrabantur, No- 
tiz, plurimum ſanguinis at. Juerunt enim ea liberorum 
que nervorum. Quin. . 10. ſuorum animos imbui, nè plus 
6 5 moribus noceret, quàm inge- 
+ Ut Ariſtophani „ niis prodeſſet. Itaque maxi- 
lochi iambus, fic epiſtola mum poetam, aut certè ſum- 
longiſſima quæque optima vi- mo proximum, quia domum 
detur. Cic. Epiſt. IT, 1. 16, fibi inviſam obſcenis male- 
ad Atticum, dictis Jaceraverat, carminum 
1 Lacedzmonii libros Ar- exilio mulQarunt, Vel. Pat. 
chilocki e e civitate ſui expor- 1, 6. c. 3. 5 


ARCHILOCHUS. (o) The poet Archilochus, born in 
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his poetry, how excellent ſoever it was reckoned in 
other reſpects, was baniſhed out of Sparta; as being more 
likely to corrupt the hearts and manners of young people, 
than to be uſeful in cultivating their underſtanding. We 
have only ſome very ſhort fragments that remain of this, poet. 
Such a niceneſs in a hcathen people, in regard to the quality 
of the books which-they thought young people ſhould be per- 
mitted to read, is highly worth our notice, and juſtly re · 
proaches many Chriſtians. 

HieroNAx., This poet was of Epheſus and Seni 
his wit ſome years after Archilochus, in the ſame kind of 
22 and with the ſame force and vehemence. He was 

* ugly, little, lean and ſlender. Two celebrated ſculptors 
and chan Bupalus and Athenis, (ſome. call the latter 

Anthermus) diverted themſelves at his expence, and repre- 
| ſented him in a ridiculous form. It is dangerous to attack fa. 
; tyric poets. Hipponax retorted their pleaſantry with ſuch 
keen ſtrokes of ſatire, that they hanged themſelves out of 
mortification: others ſay they only quitted the city of Epheſus, 
where Hipponax lived. His malignant pen did not ſpare even 

thoſe to whom he owed his life, How monſtrous was this! 
| Horace + joins Hipponax with Archilochus, and repreſents, 
: them as - two poets. equally dangerous, In the Anthologia 
5 (r) there are three or four epigrams, which deſcribe nge 
$ nax as terrible even after his death. They admoniſh trave!.. - 
. lers to avoid his tomb, as a place from whence a dreadful = 


PE hal! Wn 
n (r) Anthol. I. 3. : 
— a | 9 
N * HipponaQii notabilis vul- dignatus amaritudinem car- | | 
8 tis fœditas erat: quamobrem minum diſtrinxit in tantum, | 
ls imaginem ejus laſcivia joco- ut credatur aljiqnibus ad la- = 
- rum ii propoſuere ridentium queum eos impuliſſe: quod = 
1 cuculis. Quod Hipponax | in- falſum * Pun, l. 36; Ce. 5. = 
m : Ns EH 
2 + In malos aſperrimus | | | 3 JF 
m | Parata tollo gornua : EIFS + km 
l. Qur,25 Lycambe ſpretus infido gener, i 
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hail prgetually pours, G Toy xanatiny md, Thy 
epi. Fuge grandinantem tumulum, horrendum., 
It is thought he invented the Scazon verſe, in which the 
Spondee is uſed inſtead of the Iambus in the 6th foot of the 
verſe that bears that name. 

 STEesIcfrorRvs. He was of Himera a town in Sicily, and 
excelled in Lyrick poetry, as did thoſe other poets we are 
going to ſpeak of. Lyric poetry is that, the verſes of which, 
digeſted into odes and ſtanzas, were ſung to the lyre, or to 
other ſuch like inſtruments, ' Stefichorus flouriſhed betwixt 
the 37th and 45th Olympiad. (:) Pauſanius, after many 


other fables, relates, that Stefichorus, having been puniſhed - 


with loſs of fight for his ſatyrical verſes againſt Helena, did 
not recover it, till he had retracted his inveCtives, by writing 
another ode contrary to the firſt : which latter kind of ode is 
fince called Palinodia, Quintilian * ſays, that he ſung of 
wars and illuſtrious heroes, and that he 9 upon the 
Iyre all the dignity and majeſty of epic poetry. 

 Ar.cmMan, He was of Lacedæmon, or, as ſome will have 
it, of Sardis in Lydia, and lived much about the ſame time as 
Steſichorus. Some make him the firſt author of amorous 
ver ſes. 

At cæus. He was born at Mitylene in Leſbos: tis Gout 
him, that the Alcaic verſe derived its name. He was a 
profeſſed enemy to the tyrants of Leſbos, and particularly to 
Pittacus, againſt whom he perpetually inveighed in his 
verſes. (t) It is ſaid of him, that being once in a battle, he 
was ſeized with ſuch fear and terror, that he threw down his 
arme, and ran away, + Horace has thought fit to give us 
the ſame account of himſelf, Poets don't value themſelves 
ſo much upon proweſs, as upon wit, 1 Quintilian ſays, that 

| | . the 
() Pauſ. in Lacon, p. 200. (7) Herod. 1. 5. c. 95. 

* . Steficorum, quàm fit lerem fugam Senſi, relicta 
ingenio validus, materiæ quo- non bene parmula. Hor. Od. 
que oſtendunt, maxima bella 7. l. 2. 

& clariſſimos canentem duces, I In eloquendo brevis & 
& epici carminis onera lyra magnificus & diligens, ple- 


ſuſtinentem. L. 10. c. 1. rumque Homero ſimilis. 
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the ſtyle of Alczus was cloſe, magnificent, and accurate; 
and to compleat his character, adds, that he very much re- 
ſembled Homer. 

S1MoNIinEs. This poet was of the iſland of Ceos in the 
ZEgzan ſea, He continued to flourifh at the time of Xer- 
xes's expedition. He & excelled principally in funeral elegy. 
The invention of local memory is aſcribed to him, of which 
T have ſpoke elſewhere f. At twenty-four youre of age he 
diſputed for, and carried the prize of poetry. 

(x) The anſwer he gave a prince who aſked him what 


God was, is much celebrated, That prince was Hiero, king 


of Syracuſe. The poet defired a day to conſider the queſtion 
propoſed to him. On the morrow, he aſked two days; and 
whenever he was called upon for his anſwer, he ſtill doubled 
the time. The king ſurprized at this behaviour, demanded 


his reaſon for it. It is, replied Simonides, becauſe the more 
I conſider the queſtion, the more obſcure it ſeems : Quia 


 quanto diutiùs conſidero, tanto mihi res videtur obſcurior. 

The anſwer was wiſe, if it proceeded from the high idea 

which he conceived of the Divine Majeſty, which no | un- 
derftanding can comprehend, nor any tongue expreſs. 

() After having travelled to many cities of Aſia, and 

amaſſed conſiderable wealth by celebrating the praiſes of thoſe 

| in his verſes, who were capable of rewarding him well, he 

. for the iſland of Ceos, his native country. The 

5 | 0 8 ſbip 


(x) Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. 1. n. 15. 1 00) Phzdr, 1. 4. 


* Sed ne relictis, Muſa procax, jocis 
Ceæ retractes munera næniæ. Horat, 


Meſtius lacry mis Simonideis. Catull. 
a + Method of teaching and Nobis ad intellectum pectus 
ſiudying the Belles Lettres. anguſtum eſt. Et ideo fic eum 
1. Certe hoc eſt Deus, quod (Deum) dignè æſtimamus, dum 
] & cùm dicitur, non poteſt dici: inæſtimabilem dicimus. Elo- 
. cum æſtimatur, non poteſt quar quemadmodum ſentio. 
æſtimari; cùm comparatur Magnitudinem Dei qui fe pu- 
r non poteſt comparari; cum tat noſſe, minuit: qui non 
- definitur, ipſa definitione creſ- vult minuere, non novit. 


At. Aug. ſerm. de temp. cix. Min, Felix, 
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ſhip was caſt away, Every one endeavoured” to ſave what 
they could. Simonides took no care of any thing; and 
when he was aſked the reaſon for it, he replied, << I carry 
* ajl I have abeut me: Mecum, inquit, mea ſunt cundta. 


Several of the company were downed by the weight of the 


8 chings they attempted to ſave, and thoſe who got to ſhore 
| were robbed. by thieves. All that eſcaped went to Clazo- 
mena, which was not far from the place where the veſſel 
was loſt, One of the citizens, who loved learning, and had 
read the poems of Simonides with great admiration, was ex- 
: ceedingly pleaſed, and thought it an honour, to receive him 
into his houſe, | He ſupplied him abundantly. with neceffaries, 
whilft the reſt were obliged to beg through the city. The 
poet upon meeting them, did not forget to obſerve how juſtly 
he had anſwered them in regard to his effects: Dixi, iniquit, 
mea mecum eſſe cuncta; vos quod rapuiſtis, perit. 

He was reproached . with having diſhonoured poetry by 
his avarice, in making his pen venal, and not compoſing any 
verſes, till ad agreed on the price of them. (z) In Ari- 
ſtotle we find a, proof of this, which does him no honour, 
A perſon, who Rad won the prize in the chariot-races, de- 
ſired Simonides to compoſe a ſong of triumph upon that fub- 
ject, The poet, not thinking the reward ſufficient, replied, 
that he could not treat it well, This prize had been won 
by mules, and he pretended that animal did not afford the 
proper matter for praiſe, Greater offers were made him, 
which ennobled the mule; and the poem was made. Money 
has long had power to beſtow nobility and beauty, 

Et genus & formam regina pecunia donat, 
As this animal is generated between a ſhe-aſs and an horſe, 
the poet, as Ariftotle obſerves, conſidered them at firſt only 
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SAPPHo. She was of the ſame place, and lived at the 


from 


(z) Rhet, I. 3. c. 2. 


en the baſe ſide of their pedigree, But money made him 
take them in the other light, and he ftiled them illuſtrious 
foals of rapid fleeds : Raiter dai\nomod ay Dey arpis | ir. 


tame time with Alcæus. The Sapphick verſe took its name 


fr 


be; 
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fre om her. She compoſed a conſiderable e of poems, 
of which there are but two remaining; which are ſufficient 
to ſatisfy us, that the praiſes, given her in all ages, for the 
beauty, pathetic ſoftneſs, numbers, harmony, and infinite graces 
of her poetry, are not without foundation. As a further proof 
of her merit, the was called the tenth Muſe ; and the peo- 
ple of Mitylene engraved her. image upon their money, It 
were to be wiſhed, that the purity of her manners had been 
equal to the beauty of her genius; and that ſhe had not nw. 
honoured her ſex by her vices and irregularities, 

(a) ANACREON, This poet was of Teos a city of lokia, 
He lived in the 72d Olympiad, Anacreon ſpent a great part 
of his time at the court of Palycrates, that happy tyrant of 
Samos; and not only ſhared in all his pleaſures, but was of 
his council. (5) Plato tells us, that Hipparchus, one of 
the ſons of Piſiſtratus, ſent a veſſel of fifty oars to Anacreon, 
and wrote him a moſt obliging letter, intreating him to come 
to Athens, where his excellent works would be eſteemed and 


reliſhed as they deſerved. It is ſaid, the only ſtudy of this 


poet was joy and pleaſure: and thoſe remains we have of 
his poetry ſufficiently confirm it. We fee plainly in all his 
verſes, that his hand writes what his heart feels and dictates. 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the elegance and delicacy of his 
poems: nothing could be more eſtimable, had ow object 
been more noble. 

Tuxspis. He was the firſt inventor ot Tragedy. I de- 
fer ſpeaking of him, till I come to give ſome account of the 
tragic poets. 


OF THE SEVEN WISE MEN OF GAEZCcE. 
Theſe men are too famous in antiquity to be omitted in 
this preſent hiſtory, Their lives are written by Diogenes 
Laertius. 
THALES, the Milaſian. If Cicero * is to be believed, 
Thales was the moſt illuſtrious of the ſeven wiſe men. Tt 
was 


(a) Herod, 1, 3. c. 121, (5) In Hippar. p. 228, 229. 


* Princeps Thales, unus e ſeptem cui-ſex reliquos e- 
ſiſſe Primas ferunt. L. 4. Arad. Q ſt. n. 118, 
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was he that laid the firſt foundations of philoſophy in Greece, 


and founded the ſect, called the Tonic ſect; becauſe he, the 
Founder of it, was born in the country of Tonka, | | 


(c) He held water to be the firſt principle of all things; 
ang that God was that intelligent being, by which all things 


things, 


which mention has been made already, 


firſt obſervations and diſcoveries were very imperfect. 


body is equal in length to the height of the body itſelf, 


(c) Lib. 1. de nat. deor. n. 28. 29 
cap. 12. 2 Cic, lib, 1. de Divin, n. 111. 


were formed of water. The firſt of theſe opinions he had 
horrowed from the Egyptians, who, ſeeing the Nile to be 
the cauſe of the fertility of all their lands, might eaſily 
Imagine from thence, that water was the principle of all 


He was the firſt of the Greeks that ſtudied aſtronomy. 
He had exactly foretold the time of the eclipſe of the ſun 
that happened i in the reign of Aſtyages, king of Media, of 


He was alſo the firſt that fixcd the term and duration of 
the ſolar year among the Grecians. By comparing the big- 
nels of the ſun's body with that of the moon, he thought he 
had diſcovered, that the body of the moon was in ſolidity 
but the 720th part of the ſun's body, and conſequently, that 
the ſolid body of the ſun was above ſeven hundred times bigger 
than the ſolid body of the moon. This computation is very 
far from being true; as the ſun's ſolidity exceeds, not only 
700 times, but many millions of times, the moon's magni- 
tude or ſolidity. But we know, that in all thefe matters, 
and particularly in that of which we are now ſpeaking, the 


(4) When Thales travelled into Egypt, he diſcovered an 
eaſy and certain method for taking the exact height of the 
pyramids, by obſerving the time when the fhadow of our 


(e) To ſhew, that philoſophers were not ſo deſtitute of 
that ſort of talents and capacity, which is proper for buſineſs, 
as ſore people imagined z and that they would be as ſuc- 
celsful as others in growing rich, if they thought fit to apply 
themſelves that = he bought the fruit of all the olive- 


trees 


(d) Plin, lib. 36. 


trees in the territory of Miletos, before they were in blof- 
ſom. The profound knowledge he had of nature had probably 
enabled him to foreſee that the year would be extremely fer- 
tile. It proved ſo in effect; and he made a confiderable . 

ſit of his bargain. | 

He uſed to thank the gods for tins: things; that he was 
born a -reaſonable creature, and not a beaſt; a man, and not 
2 woman; a Greek, and not a Barbarian, Upon his mother s 
preſſing him to marry, when he was young, he told her, 
it was then too ſoon; and after feveral years were elapfed, 
he told her, it was then too late, 

As he was one day walking, and very attentively contem· 
plating the flars, he chanced to fall into a ditch. Ha! fays 
to him a good old woman that was by, how will you perceive 
what paſſes in the heavens, and what is fo infinitely above 
your head, if you cannot ſee what i is juſt at yous feet, and be- 
tore your noſe ? 

(f) He was born the firſt year of the 35th, and died the 
firlt year of the 58th Olympiad : conſequently he lived to 


be above ninety years of age. 


SoLoN, His life has been already related at 6 

CnhILo. He was a Lacedemonian: very little is related 
ef him, ZEſop aſking him one day, how Jupiter employed 
himſelf ; In bumbling: thoſe, ſays he, that exait themſelves, 
and exalting thoſe that abaſe themſelves, 

He died of joy at Piſa, upon ſeeing his ſon win the prizs 
at boxing, at the Olympic games. He ſaid, when he was 
dying, that he was not conſcious to himſelf of having com- 
mitted any fault during the whole courſe of his life (an opinion 
well becoming the pride and blindneſs of a heathen philoſo- 
pher ;) unleſs it was once, by having made uſe of a little diſ- 
ſimulation and evaſion, in giving judgment in . favour! of 
friend: in which action he did not know, whether he had 
done well or ill. He died about the 524 Olympiad. 

PiTTAaAcus. He was of Mitylene, a city of Leſbos; 
Joining with the brothers of Alczus, the famous Lyric 
Poets 


(f) A. M. 3467, Ant. J. C. 5456 
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poet, and with Alcæus himſelf, who was at the head of the 


exiled party, he drove the tyrants who had uſurped the go- 
vernment out of that iſland. 

The inhabitants of Mitylene being at war with the Athe- 
nians, gave Pittacus the command of the army, To ſpare 
the blood of his fellow.citizens, he offered to fight Phry- 
non, the enemy's general, in fingle combat. The challenge 
was accepted. Pittacus was victorious, and killed his ad- 
verſary. The Mitylenians, out of gratitude, with unani- 
mous conſent conferred the ſovereignty of the city upon him ; 


which he accepted, and behaved himſelf with ſo much mo- 


deration and wiſdom, that he was always reſpected and be- 
loved by his ſubjects. 

In the mean time Alcæus, who was a declared enemy to 
= tyrants, did not ſpare Pittacus in his verſes, notwithſtand- 
ing the mildneſs of his government and temper, but inveighed 
ſeverely againſt him, The poet fell afterwards into Pittacus's 
hands, who was ſo far from taking revenge, that he gave 


him his liberty, and ſhewed by that act of clemency and 


generoſity that he was only a tyrant in name, 

After having governed ten years with great equity * 
wiſdom, he voluntarily reſigned his authority and retired. 
* He uſed to ſay, that the proof of a good government was 
to engage the ſubjects, not to be afraid of their prince, but 


to be afraid for him. It was a maxim with him, that no 


man ſhould ever give himſelf the liberty of ſpeaking ill of a 
friend, or even of an e He died in the 52d Olym- 


BIAS. We know but very little of Bias. He obliged 
Alyattus, king of Lydia, by ftratagem, to raiſe the fiege of 
Priene, where he was born, This city was hard prefſed 
with famine ; upon which he cauſed two mules to be fat- 
tened, and contrived a way to have them paſs into the ene- 


my's camp. The good condition they were in aſtoniſned 


the King, who thereupon. ſent deputies into the city, upon 
| pretence 


* 


* Fj rde drnxbne 0 doxmy auTiy, d\N' Jt auT8, Pl, 
3 pos un in conv, ſept, ſap. p. 152, 
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ne preteneè of offering terms of peace, but really to obferve the 
o- fate of the town and the people. Bias gueſſing their errand, 
ordered the granaries to be filled with great heaps of land, | 
je. ana thoſe heaps to be covered over with corn. When the 
are deputies returned, and made report to the king, of the great 1 
ry- plenty of proviſion they had ſeen in the city, he heſitated no + 
2 longer, but concluded a treaty, and raiſed the ſiege. * One | 


— ———— 
— 


ad af the maxims Bias particularly taught and recommended, . 
ni- was, to do all the gdod we can, and aſcribe all the glory of | | 
m; it to the gods. | : 
50 Cr FoBULUSs. We know as little of this wife man, as : 
be. of the fotmer. He was born at Lindos, a town in the iſle | 


of Rhodes; or, as ſome will have it, in Caria, He invited 
7 to Solon to came and live with Bin, when Piſiſtratus had 
nd- uſurped the ſovereignty of Arhens. 


hed PrxiIAN DER. He was numbered among the wiſe men, 4 

as's though he was a tyrant of Corinth. When he had firſt 8 

ave made himſelf maſtet of chat city, he writ to Thraſybulus, - 

and tyrant of Miletos, to Know what meaſutes he ſhould take 1 
with his new: acquired ſubjects. The latter, without any 1 

and ether anſwer, led the meſſenger into a field oe wheat, where 78 

red, in walking along he beat down with his canc all the ears of = 

was corn, that were higher than the reſt. Periander perfectly -=- 

but well underſtood the meaning of this enigmatical anſwer; which 1 

t no vas a tacit intimation to him, that, in order to 5 his = 

of a own life, he ſhould cut off the moſt eminent of the Corin- 

Iym- thian citizens, (a) But, if we may believe Plutarch, Perian- 

| der did not reliſh fo cruel an advice. 

liged (6) He writ circular letters to all the wiſe men, inviting 

ze Of tirem to paſs ſome time with him at Corinth, as they had - 

eſſed done the year before at Sardis with Creſus. Princes in = 


 fat- thoſe days thought themſelves much honoured, when they | 
ene- could have ſuch gueſts i in their houſes, (c) Plutarch deſcribes 


iſhed WF an entertainment, which Periander gave theſe illuſtrious 

upon Vo. III. 1 | gueſts ; 

tence 

8 (a) In Conv. ſept. ap. (5) Diog. Laert. in Vit. BY 
Plut. Periand. (c) In Conv. ſept. ſap. =o 
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gueſts; and obſerves at the ſame time, that the decent fim- 
plicity of it, adapted to the taſte and humour of the perſons 
entertained, did him much more honour, than the greateſt _ 
magnificence could have done. The ſubject of their diſcourſe 
at table was ſometimes grave and ſerious, and ſometimes 
pleaſant and gay. One of the company propoſed this queſ- 
tion: Which is the moſt perfect popular government? Thar, 
anſwered Solon, where an injury done to any private citizen 
is ſuch to the whole body: That, ſays Bias, where the law 
has no ſuperior: That, ſays Thales, where the inhabitants 
are neither too rich, nor too poor: That, ſays Anacharſis, 
where virtue is honoured, and vice deteſted: ſays Pittacus. 
Where dignities are always conferred upon the virtuous, and 
never upon the wicked: ſays Cleobulus, Where the citizens 
8 fear blame, more than puniſhment: ſays Chilo, Where the 
5 laws are more regarded and have more authority than the ora- 
_ tors, From all theſe opinions Periander concluded, that the 
moſt perfect popular government wquld be that . came 
neareſt to ariſtocracy, where the ſovereign authority i is lodged 
in the hands of a few men of honour and virtue. > 

Whilſt theſe wiſe men were aſſembled together at Perian- 
der's court, a courier arrived from Amaſis king of Egypt 
with a letter for Bias, with whom that king kept a cloſe corre- 
ſpondence. The purport of this letter was, to conſult him 
how he ſhould anſwer a propoſal made to him by the king of 
Ethiopia, of his drinking up the ſea ; in which caſe the Ethi- 
opian king promiſed to reſign to him a certain number of cities 
in his dominions : but if he did not do it, then he, Amaſis, 
was to give-up the ſame number of his cities to the king of 
Ethiopia, It was uſual in thoſe days for princes to propound 
ſuch enigmatical and puzzling queſtions to one another. Bias 
anſwered him directly, and adviſed him to accept the offer, 
on condition that the king of Ethiopia would ſtop all the 
rivers that flow into the ſea: for the buſineſs was only to 
drink up the ſea, and not the rivers. We find an anſwer to 
the ſame effect aſcribed to Æſop. | 

J muſt not here forget to take notice, that theſs wiſe men, 
of whom I haye been ſpeaking, were all lovers of 3 

an 


1 
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and compoſed verſes themſelves, ſome of them a conſiderable 
number, upon ſubjects of morality and policy, which are cer- 
tainly topicks not unworthy of the muſes. (4) Solon how- 
ever is reproached for having written ſome licentious verſes 
which may teach us what judgment we ought to form of 
theſe pretended wiſe men of the pagan world, | 

Inſtead of ſome of the wiſe men which I have mentioned, 
ſome people have ſubſtitated others; as Anacharſis, for ex- 
ample, Myſo, Epimenides, Pherecydes. The firſt of theſe 
is the moſt known in ſtory. 


Anacxarsrs, Long before Solon's time the Scythian 


Nomades were in great reputation for their ſimplicity, frugality, 


temperance, and juſtice, (e) Homer calls them a very juſt 
nation, Anacharſis was one of theſe Scythians, and of the 
royal family, A certain Athenian once in company with 
Anacharſis reproached him with his country: My country, 
you think, replied Anacharfis, is no great honour to me; 
and you Sir, in my opinion, are no great honour to your 


country. His good ſenſe, profound knowledge, and great 


experience made him paſs for one of the ſeven wiſe men. He 
writ a treatiſe in verſe upon the art military, and compoſed 
another tract on the laws of Scythia. 

He uſed to make viſits to Solon, It was in a converſation 
with him, that he compared laws to cobwebs, which only 
entangle little flies, whilſt waſps and hornets break through 
them. 

Being inured to the auſtere and poor life of the Scythians, 
be ſet little value upon riches, Crœſus invited him to come 
and ſee him, and without doubt hinted to him that he was 
able to mend his fortune. I have no occaſion for your 

gold, ſaid the Scythian in his anſwer ; I came into Greece 
only to enrich my mind, and improve my underſtanding ; 
I ſhall be very well ſatisfied, if I return into my own 
country, not with an addition. to my wealth, but with an 
encreaſe of knowledge and virtue. However Anacharſis 
accepted the e and went to that prince's couit. 


[2 | We 
(@) Plut, in Solon. p. 79. (e) Iliad, lib. 11. 6. 
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(a) We have already obſerved that Æſop was ah far- 
prized and diſſatisfied at the cold and indifferent gnanner, in 
which Solon viewed the magnificence of the palace, and the 
vaſt treaſures of Crœſus; becauſe it was the maſter, and not 
the houſe, that the philoſopher would have had reaſon to 
admire, © Certainly, ſays Anacharſis to Æſop, an that ac- 
caſion, you have forgot your own fable of the fox and pan- 
ther. The latter, for her higheſt virtue, could only hew 


* her fine ſkin, beautifully marked and ſpotted with different 


« colours: the fox's ſkin, on the contrary, was very plain, 
* hut contained within it a treaſure of ſubtilties, and ſtrata- 
< gems of infinite value, This very image, continued the 
& Scythian, ſhews me your own character. You are affected 
„ with a ſplendid outſige, whilſt you pay little or no regard 
5% to what is truly the man, that is, to that which is in 


him, and conſequently properly his,” 


This would be the proper place for an epitome of the life 
and ſentiments of Pythagoras, who flouriſhed in the time of 
which I have been ſpeaking, But this I defer till I come to 
another volume, wherein I deſign to join a great many Phi- 
loſophers together, in order to give the reader the better op- 
portunity of comparing their reſpectiye doctrines and tenets. 

LEs0p, I join ZEſop with the wiſe men of Greece ; not 
only becauſe he was often amongſt them , but becauſe he 
taught true wiſdom with far more art then: they do who 
teach it by rules and definitions. 

Eſop was by birth a Phrygian. As to his mind, Be had 


abundance of wit; but with regard to his body, he was 


hunch-backed, little, crooked, deformed, and withal ef a 
very uncomely countenance ; having ſcarce the figure of a 
| Men's ; 


{a) Plut. in Conv, ſept. ſap. p. 155. 


* ZEſopus ille & Phrygia 
fabulator, haud immeritò ſa- 
piens exiſtimatus eſt : cum, 
quæ utilia monitu ſuaſque e- 
rant, non ſevere, non impe- 
riosè præcepit & cenſuit, ut 


philoſophis mos eſt, ſed feſti- 


$ . de!etabileſque apdlog9s 
commentus, res ſalubriter ac 
proſpicienter animadverſas, in 

mentes animoſque hominum 
cum audiendi quadam illece- 
bra induit. Aul. Cell. Nat. 
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man; and for a very conſiderable time almoſt without the 
uſe of ſpeech. As to his condition of life, he was a ſlave; 
and the merchant who had bought him, found it very difficult 
to get him off his hands, fo extremely were people ſhocked 
at his unſightly figure and deformity, 

The firſt maſter he had, ſent him to labour in the field; 
whether it was that he thought him incapable of any batter 
employment, or only to remove ſo diſagreeable an object out 

of his ſight. 

He was afterwards ſold to a philoſopher, named Xanthus. 
I ſhould never have done, ſhould I relate all the ſtrokes of 
wit, the ſprightly repartees, and the arch and humorous cir- 

| cumſtances of his words and behaviour. One day his maſter, 
deſigning to treat ſome of his friends, ordered Æſop to pro- 
vide the beft things he could find in the market. Eſop 


thereupon made a large provifion of tongues, which he de- 
5 ſired the cook to ſerve up with different ſauces. When din- 
> ner came, the firſt and ſecond courſe, the laſt ſervice, and all 
- the made diſhes, were tongues. Did I not order you, fays 
- '  Xanthus in a violent paſſion, to buy the beſt victuals the 


market afforded ? And have 1 not obeyed your orders, ſays 
Aſop? Is there any thing better than tongues? Is not the 
* tongue the bond of civil ſociety, the key of ſciences, and the 
0 organ of truth and reaſon? By means of the tongue cities are 
built, and governments eſtabliſhed and adminiſtred: with 


1 that men inſtru, perſuade and preſide in aſſemblies : tis the 
$ inſtrument, by which we acquit ourſelves of the chief of all 
a our duties, the praiſing and adoring the gods. Well then, re- 2 
a plied Xanthus, thinking to catch him, go to market again 4 
7 to-morrow, and buy me the worſt things you can find. 2 


This ſame company will dine with me, and I have a mind to 

diverſify my entertainment. ÆEſop the next day provided 
2 nothing but the very ſame diſhes ; telling his maſter, that 
* the tongue was the worſt thing in the world. Tis, ſays he, 
= the inſtrument of al! ſtrife and contention, the fomenter of 
b- Iaw-ſnits, and the ſource of diviſions and wars: tis the organ i 
* of error, of lies, calumny and blaſphemy. | Ei 


I 3 ZEſop 
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E ſop found it very difficult to obtain his liberty. 
of the firſt uſes he made of it was to go to Crœſus, who, on 


account of his great reputation and fame, had been long de- 
| firous to ſee him, The ſtrange deformity of AE ſop's perſon 


ſhocked the king at firſt, and much abated the good opinion 
he had conceived of him. But the beauty of his mind ſoon 


diſcovered itſelf through the coarſe yeil that covered it; ang 


Crœſus found, as KEſop ſaid on another occaſion, that we 
eught not to confider the form of the veſſel, but the quality 
of the liquor it contains. 


(2) He made ſeveral voyages into Greece, either for plea- 


fs or upon the affairs of Crœæſus. Being at Athens ſome 
ſmall time after Piſiſtratus had uſurped the ſovereignty, and 
aboliſhed the popular government, and obſerving that the 


Athenians bore this new yoke with great impatience, he re. 


peated to them the fable of the frogs who demanded à king 
from Jupiter. 


It is doubted whether the fables of Eſomp, ſach as we 


| Have them, are all his, at leaſt in regard to the expreſſion, 


Great part of them are aſcribed to Plaandvs, who wrote his 
life, and lived in the x4th century. 

Eſop is taken for the author and inventor of this ſimple 
and natural manner of conveying inſtruction by tales and 
fables ; in which manner Phædrus 5 {peake of him 


opus auctor quam materiam reperit, 
Hanc ego polivi verſibus ſenariis. 


But the & glory of this inyention is really the poet Heſiod's; 


an invention, which does not ſeem to be of any great impor- 


Uo or | entraretinncy merit; and yt has been much 


eſteemed - 


(8) Phædr. I, I, fab, 2. | 
* Illz quoque fabulæ, quæ, mos ſolent, præcipus ruſti- 


etiamſi originem non ab Æſo- corum & imperitorum : q 


po acceperunt (nam videtur & ſimplicius quæ ficta ſunt au- 
earum primus auctor Heſiodus) diunt, & capti voluptate, fa- 


nomine tamen AÆAſopi maxi- cilè iis * delectantur on- 


me ce lebrantul, ducere ani - ſentiunt,. Quintil. 1, 5. c. 32. 
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efteemed and made uſe of by the greateſt philoſophars and 
ableſt politicians, (c) Plato tells us, that Socrates, a little 
defore he died, turned fome of ZEſop's fables into verſe x 
| fd) and Plato himſelf earneſtly recommends it to nurſes to 

inſtruct their children in them betimes, in order to form 
their manners, and to. inſpige them early with. the love of 
wiidom, |: 

Fables could never have been ſo univerſally adopted by all 
nations, as we fee they have, if there was not a vaſt fund 
of uſeful truths contained in them, and agreeably concealed 
under that plain and negligent diſguiſe, in which their pe- 
culiar character conſiſts, The creator, certainly deſigning 
the proſpect. of nature for the inſtruction of mankind, en- 
gowed the brute part of it with various inſtincts, inclinations 
and properties, to ſerve as ſo many pictures in little to man 
of the ſeveral duties incumbent upon him; and to point out 
w him the good or evil qualities he ought to acquire or 
avoid. Thus has he given us, for inſtance, a lively image 
of meekneſs and innocence in the lamb; of fidelity and friend - 
ſhip in the dog; and on the contrary, of violence, rapaciouſ- 
neſs and cruelty in the wolf, the lion and the tyger; and ſo. 
of the ather ſpecies of animals: : and all this he has designed, 
not only as inſtruction, but as a ſecret reproof to man, if he 
ſhould be indifferent about thoſe qualities in himſelf, Which 
be cannot forbear eſteeming, or deteſting, even in the brutes 
themſelves. 

This is a dumb language, which all nations underſtand : 0 
*tis a ſentiment engraven in nature, which every man carries 
about him. AEſop was the firſt of all the prophane writers, 
wha laid hold of, and unfolded it, made happy applications 
of it, and attracted men's attention to this ſort, of genuine. 
and natural inſtruction, which is within the reach of all ca- 
pacities, and equally adapted to perſons of all ages and con- 
ditions, He was the firſt, that, in order to give body and 
ſubſtance tg virtues, vices, duties and maxims of ſociety, 
did, by an ingenious artiſice and innocent fiction, invent the 

method 


(c) Plat, in Phed, p. 60. @) Lib. 2. 4 Rep. p. 378 
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method of cloathing them with graceful and familiar; images | 


borrowed from nature, by giving language to brute beaſts, and 
aſcribing ſenſe and reaſon to plants and trees, and all forts of 
inanimate creatures, 

The fables of Æſop are void of all ornament ; but wound 
with good ſenſe, and are adapted to the ele of children, 
for whom they were more particularly compoſed. Thoſe of 


Phædrus are in a ſtyle ſomewhat more elevated and diffuſed, 


but at the ſame time have a ſimplicity and elegance, chat 
very much reſemble the Attic ſpirit and ſtyle in the plain way 
of writing, which was the fineſt and moſt delicate kind of 


compoſition in uſe among the Grecians. Monſieur. de la 


Fontaine, who was very ſenſible, that the French tongue is 
not ſuſceptible of the ſame elegant ſimplicity, has enlivened 


his fables with a ſprightly and original turn of thought and 


expreſſion, peculiar to himſelf, which no other _—_ has 
yet been able to imitate, 

It is not eaſy to conceive, why * Seneca lays down as 2 
fact, that the Romans to his time had never tried their pens 
in this kind of compoſition. Were the fables of Phædrus 
e ee to him? 

(e) Plutarch relates the manner of Eſop's death. He 
went to Delphos with a great quantity of gold and filver, to 
offer in the name of Crœſus, a great ſacrifice to Apollo, and 


to give each inhabitant a 4 conſiderable ſum. A quarrel. 
which aroſe between him and the people of Delphos, occa- 
fioned him, after the ſacrifice, to ſend back the money to 


Crœſus, and to inform him, that thoſe for whom it was in- 


| tended had rendered themſelves unworthy of his bounty. 


The inhabitants of Delphos cauſed him to be condemned as 
guilty of ſacrilege, and to be thrown down from the top of 2 
rock, The god, offendea by this action, puniſhed them 
with a plague and famine; ſo that to put an end to thoſe 
| evils, 
(e) De ſera Numinis vindicta, p. 556, 557. 

* Non audeo te uſque ed ſtate connectas. Senec. de 
producere, ut fabellas quoque Conſol. ad Polyb. c. 27. 
& A ſopeos logos, INT EN + Four , mina's, equal t9 
TATUM ROMANIS INGF-. 240 livres. 
NI1s OPUs, ſolite tibi venu- 
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evils, they cauſed it to be ſignified in all the aſſemblies of 


Greece, that if any one, for the honour of Æſop, would 
come and claim vengeance for his death, they would give 
him ſatisfaction. (F) At the third generation a man from 


Samos preſented himſelf, who had no other relation to AE- 


ſop, but being deſcended from the perſons who had bought 
that fabuliſt, The Delphians made this man ſatisfaction, 
and thereby delivered themſelves from the peſtilence and fa- 
mine that diſtreſſed them, ; 

The Athenians, thoſe excellent judges of true glory, erected 


a noble ſtatue to this learned and ingenious ſlave; to let all the 
people know, ſays (g) Phædrus, that the ways of honour 


were open indifferently to all mankind, and” that it was not 
to birth but merit they paid ſo diſtinguiſhing an homage. 


ZE ſopo ingentem ſtatuam poſuere Attici, 
Servumque collocarunt æterna in baſi, 
Patere honoris ſcirent ut cuncti viam, 
Nec generi tribui, ſed virtuti gloriam. 


) Herod. lib, 2, cap. 134. (g) Lib. 2. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


EFORE I enter upon the hiſtory of the Pexsrans 


and GR ECIANs, I ſhall, 1. prefix ſome previous ob- 
ſervations, by way of introduction. 2. I ſhall lay down the 
plan and diviſion of the four following books; and 3. an 
abridgment of the Lacedæmonian hiſtory, from the eſtabliſh- 


ment of their kings to the reign of Darius, where the fixth 
book begins, 


KKTICLIEL 


A brief idea of the hiftory contained in the four following 


books, What uſe is ty be made of it. 
HE hiſtory I am here publiſhing, will open an 


entirely new ſcene to the reader's view, not un- 
worthy his curioſity and attention. In the pre- 
ceding volume, we have ſeen two ſtates of no great conſide- 
ration, Media and Perſia, extend themſelves far and wide, 
under the conduct of Cyrus, like a torrent or devouring fire, 
and by an amazing rapidity conquer and ſubdue many pro- 
vinces and kingdoms. Here we ſhall ſee that vaſt empire 
ſetting the nations ur.der its dominion in moticn, the Per- 


ſians, Medes, Phœnicians, Egyptians, Babylonians, Indians, 


and many others, and falling with all the forces of Aſia and 


the Eaſt upon a little country, of very ſmall extent, and de- 


ſtitute of all foreign aſſiſtance; I mean Greece. When, ow 


the one hand, we behold ſo many nations united together, 
Vol. III. K 
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ſuch preparations of war made for ſeveral years with ſo much 
diligence ; innumerable armies by ſea and land, and ſuch 
fleets as the ſea could hardly contain: and, on the other 
hand, two weak cities, Athens and Lacedæmon, abandoned 
by all their allies, and left almoſt entirely to themſelves : 
have we not reaſon to believe, that theſe two little cities are 


going to be utterly deſtroyed and ſwallowed up by ſo formi- 


dable an enemy; and that there will not be ſo much as any 
footſteps of them left remaining? and yet we fhall find, that 
they prove victorious; and by their invincible courage, and 
the ſeveral battles they gained, both by ſea and land, made 
the Perfian empire lay afide all thoughts of ever turning ther. 
arms againſt Greece any more, a 
The hiftory of the war between the Perfians and the 
Greeks, will illuſtrate the truth of this maxim; that it is 
not the number, but the valour of the troops, and the con- 
duct of the generals, on which depends the ſuccefs of mili- 
tary expeditions, The reader will admire the ſurprizing cou- 
rage and intrepidity of the great men at the head of the 
Grecian affairs, whom neither all the world in motion againſt 
them could deject, nor the greateſt of misfartunes diſconcert ; 
who undertook, with an handful of men, to make head 
againſt innumerable armies; who, notwithſtanding ſuch a 
prodigious inequality of forces, durſt hope for ſucceſs ; wha. 
even compelled victory to declare on the fide of merit and vir-: 
tue; and taught all ſucceeding generations what infinite re- 
ſources and expedients are to be found in prudence, valour, 
and experience; in a zeal for liberty and our country; in" 
the love of our duty, and in all the ſentiments of noble 1110 
generous ſouls. 
This war of the Perſians againſt the Grecians wil be fol. 
lowed by another amongſt the Greeks themſelves, but of a 
very different kind from the former, In the latter, there 


Will ſcarce be any actions, but what in appearance are of little 
_ conſequence, and ſeemingly unworthy of a reader's curioſity, 


who is fond of great events: in this he will mget with little 


deſides private quarrels between certain cities, or ſome ſmal! 


dommonwealths; ſome inconſiderable fieges, (excepting er, 
5 4 | 5 0 
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of Syracuſe, one of the moſt important related in antient 
hiſtory) though ſeveral of theſe ſieges were of confiderable 
duration; ſome battles between armies, where the numbers 
were ſmail, and but little blood ſhed, What is it then, that 
has rendered theſe wars ſo famous in his hiſtory ? Salluſt in- 
forms us in theſe words; “ * The actions of the Athenians 
c doubtleſs were great, and yet I believe they were ſomewhat 
cc leſs than ſame is for having us to conceive of them. But 
c becauſe Athens had noble writers, the Acts of that repub- 
* lic are celebrated throughout the whole world as the moſt 
ce glorious : and the gallantry of thoſe heroes who performed 
« them, has had the good fortune to be thought as tranſcen- 
« dent as the eloquence of thoſe who have deſcribed them.“ 

Salluſt, though jealous enough of the glory the Romans 
had acquired by a ſeries of diſtinguiſhed actions, with which 
their hiſtory abounds, yet he does juſtice in this paſſage to 
the Grecians, by acknowledging, that their exploits were 
truly great and illuſtrious, tho' ſomewhat inferior, in his Til 

opinion, to their fame. What is then this foreign and bor- ' | [if 
rowed luſtre, which the Athenian actions have derived from | 
the eloquence of their hiſtorians ? It is, that the whole uni- 
verſe agrees in looking upon them as the greateſt. and moſt 
- glorious, that were ever performed. Per terrarum orbem 
Athenienſium facta pro maximis celebrantur. All nations ſe- 
duced and enchanted, as it were, with the beauties of the 
Greek authors, think that people's exploits ſuperior to any 
thing that was ever done by any other nation. This, accord - 

3 ing to Salluſt, is the ſervice the Greek authors have done the 
Athenians, by their excellent manner of deſcribing their 
actions; and very unhappy it is for us, that our hiſtory, for 

| want of the like aſſiſtance, has left a thouſand bright actions 

| K 2 and 


* Athenienſium res geſtz, terrarum orbem Athenien- 
ſicuti ego exiſtimo, ſatis am- ſium facta pro maximis cele- 
N plæ magnificæque fuerunt: brantur. Ita eorum, quæ fe- 
verùm aliquanto minores ta- cere, virtus tanta habetur, 
l men, quam fami feruntur, quantum eam verbis potuere 
5 Sed quia provenere ibi ſcrip- - extollere præclara ingenia, 
f torum magna ingenia, per | Salluft, in bell, Catilin. 
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and fine ſayings unfecorded, which would have been put in 
the ſtrongeſt light by the antient writers, and have done great 

Honour to our country, | | 

But, however this be, it muſt be confeſſed, that we are 
not always to judge of the value of an action, or the merit 
of the perſons who had ſhared in it, by the importance of 
the event. *Tis rather in ſuch little ſieges and engagements, 
as we find recorded in the hiſtory of the Peloponneſian war, 
that the conduct and abilities of a general are truly conſpicu- 
ous. Accordingly it is obſerved, that it was chiefly at the 

Read of ſmall armies, and in countries of no great extent, 
that our beſt generals of the laſt age diſtinguiſhed their capa- 
city, and behaved with a conduct not inferior to the moſt 

celebrated captains of antiquity. In actions of this ſort, 
chance has no ſhare, and does not cover any overſights, that 
are committed, Every thing is conducted and carried on 
by the prudence of the general. He is truly the ſoul of the 
army, which neither acts, nor moves, but by his direction. 

He ſees every thing, and is preſent every where, Nothing 
eſcapes his vigilance and attention. Orders are ſeaſonably 
given, and feaſonably executed. Fineſfe, ftratagems, falſe 

marches, real or feigned attacks, incampments, decamp- 
ments, in a word, every thing depends upon him alone. 

On this account the reading of the Greek hiſtorians, ſuch 

'85 Thucydides, Xenophon, and Polybius, is of infinite ſer- 

vice to young officers ; becauſe thoſe hiſtorians, who were 
alſo excellent commanders, enter into all the particulars of 
the military art, and lead the readers, as it were, by the 
hand through all the fieges and battles they deferibe; ſhewing 
them by the example of the greateſt generals of antiquity, and 

by a kind of anticipated experience, in What manner war is 
to be carried on, 

Nor is it only with regard to military exploits, that the 
Grecian hiſtory affords us ſuch excellent models. We ſhall 
there find celebrated legiſlators, able politicians, magiſtrates 
born for government, men that have excelled in all arts and 
ſciences, phileſophers, that carried their enquiries as far as 

Ec | | was 
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was poſſible in thoſe early ages, and who have left us ſuch 


maxims of morality, as many Chriſtians ought to bluſh at. 

It is true, theſe very philoſophers, notwithſtanding their 
penetration in ſome points, were entirely blind and ignorant 
as to others, even to the degree of conteſting ſome of the moſt 
evident principles of the law of nature; and very often ſuf- 


fered their practice to bely their doctrine, and themſelves to 
fall into the moſt groſs irregularities. The divine providence 


permitted it ſo to be, and thought fit to give them up to a 


reprobate mind, in order to puniſh their pride, and to teach 


us by their example, what enormities men are capable of, 


even the wiſeſt and moſt knowing, when they are left to their 


own weakneſs and natural depravity; and from what an 
abyſs the mercy of our divine mediator has delivered us. But 


tho” they fell into ſome errors, both with reſpe& to the 


underſtanding and the heart, which we are obliged to deteſt ; 
yet that does not hinder their books from containing many 
excellent maxims, which, according to (a) St, Auſtin, we 


are entitled to claim as a benefit appertaining to us, in the 


ſame manner as the Iſraelites, when they came out of Egypt, 


enriched themſelves with the ſpoils thereof: for this has been 


the practice of all the ſaints: (5) Jyſi Gentiles ſiguid divinum 
& reftum in doctrinis ſuis habere potuerunt, non improbave- 


runt ſancti noſtr i. 


The ſame thing may be ſaid with regard to the virtuous 


actions of the heathens, whereof we ſhall find a great abun- 


dance in the Grecian hiſtory, We are told by St, Auſtin &, 
that according to the rule of juſtice, ſecundum juſtitiæ regu- 
lam, we ought to be ſo far from blaming and condemning 


thoſe actions, that we are obliged in reaſon to commend and 
. | 


K 3 extol 
(a) St. Aug. de Doctr. Chriſ. I. 6. c. 40. 
(4) De bapt, con. Donat. 1, 6. c. 87. 


* Habendi ſunt in eorum 
numero, quorum etiam im- 


piorum, nec Deum verum 


veraciter juſteque colentium, 
guædam tamen facta vel le- 
gimus, vel novimus, vel au- 


dimus, quæ ſecundum juſti- 
tiæ regulam non ſolùm vitu- 
perare non poſſumus, verum 
etiam meritò rectẽ que lauda- 
mus. S. Aug. lib, de Spire 
S lit, n. 48. 
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102 INTRODUCTION 

extol them. Not that thoſe actions were good and laudable 
in every reſpect ; St. Auſtin * was very far from entertain- 
ing ſuch an opinion. He looked upon them only as good in 
their nature, and with reſpect to the duty of the agents: 
but as to the end, for whieh they were done, that father 
thought them yery Slade becauſe they were not directed 


to the glory of God. "Theſe men had no recourſe to the true 


Gog, (for him they did not know) nor was it to him they 
addreſſed themſelves for wiſdom in their counſels, fucceſs in 


their undertakings, the improvement of their talents or their 


virtue. It was not to the true God, they returned thanks 


for theſe bleflings ; nor did they give him the glory of them 


by an humble acknowledgment. They did not conſider him, 
either as the ſource and principle, or as the end of all. the 
good they were capable of doing. Their beſt actions were 
corrupted either by ſelf-love or | ingratitude : they could not 
therefore be ayailable towards falvation, which is only to be 


| obtained thro” faith in Jeſus Chriſt. 


(c) But notwithſtanding this, according to the ſame father, 
it may be very uſeful to Chriſtians, both for their inſtruction 
and the regulation of their manners, to have the virtuous 
actions of the heathens laid before them in their full light, 


provided they ſet not too high a value upon them: for what 


the ſame father ſays of the virtues of the antient Romans, 
may undoubtedly be applied with equal reaſon to thoſe of the 
Grecians, He employs a whole chapter, and that a pretty 


Jong one, in pointing out the moſt illuſtrious actions and ſig- 


nal virtues of that people, as their love of public good; their 
devoted attachment to their country; their conſtancy in ſuf- 


fering the moſt cruel torments, and even death itſelf ; their 
noble and generous diſintereſtedneſs: their ee and 


chuſing 
08 St, Auſt, de Civ. Dei. I. 5. c. 18. 


* Noveris itaque non of- 


ficiis ſed finibus à vitlis diſ- 


cernendas eſſe virtutes. Of- 
ficium autem eſt, quod fa 
ciendum eſt; finis vero, 


propter quod faciendum eſt, 


Id. contr. Julian. lib. 4. c. 3. 


n. 21. Non erat in eis vers 
juſtitia, quia non actibus ſed 


finibus penſantur efficia, Id. 


n. 26. 
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chuſing poverty; their profound reverence for religion and 
the gods, He makes ſeveral reflections upon this ſubject, 
which well deſerve a place here. 


In the firſt place he ſuppoſeth, that it was in order to re- 


compenſe the Romans for all theſe virtues, which yet were 


virtues only in name and appearance, that the divine provi- 


dence gave them the empire of the univerſe, a recompence 
very ſuitable to their deſerts, and with which they were weak 
enough to be contented, * For the ſame reaſon he ſuppoſes 


God thought fit to let their name be ſo glorious, and ſo much 


eſteemed by all nations and in all ages, that ſo many great 
and illuſtrious actions ſhould not paſs entirely unrewarded. 

In the ſecond place he obſerves, that ſuch virtues, not- 
withſtanding their being falſe, are of publick advantage to 


mankind, and that they enter intò the ſecret deſigns of God 


towards the puniſhing or rewarding of his creatures. The 
love of glory, which is a vice, yet ferves to ſuppreſs many 
other vices, of a more hurtful and miſchievous nature, ſuch 
as injuſtice, violence, and cruelty. And can it be queſtioned, 
F whether a magiſtrate, a governor of a province, or a ſove- 
reign, that are gentle, patient, juſt, chaſte, and beneficent, 
though merely upon human motives of intereſt or vain- glory, 
are not infinitely more ſerviceable to the commonwealth, 
than they would be, if they were deſtitute of thoſe We. 
appearances and ſhadows of virtue; and whether men af ſuch 
diſpoſitions may be reckoned among the moſt valuable pre- 
ſents of heaven? We may the better judge of this matter, if 
we only compare ſuch magiſtrates and princes with thoſe of a 
— character, who, laying aſide all honour and pro- 
bity, 


Si Romanis Devo ne- tur: perceperunt mercedem 
que hanc terrenam gloriam ſuam. Bid. cap. 15. 
exsellentiſſimi imperii conce- + Conſtat eos, qui cives 
deret, non redderetur mer- non fint civitatis æternæ, uti- 
ces bonis artibus eorum, (7. e. liores eſſe terrenæ civitati 
virtutibus) quibus ad tantum quando habent virtutem vel 
gloriam pervenire nitebantur. ipſam, quam fi nec ipſam. 
At non eſt quod de ſummi &æ ded, * 19. 

veri Dei juſtitia conqueran- 
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os. INT RODU ET ION. 
bity, deſpiſing reputation, and trampling upon the moſt fa- 
cred laws, acknowledge no other but their brutal paſſions ; 


who are, in a word, ſuch as God in his wrath ſets over a 


people he intends to punith, and which he thinks worthy of 
ſuch maſters. (e) Et talibus quidem dominandi poteſtas non 


datur niſi ſummi Dei providentia, guando res humanas e 8 


talibus dominis dignas. 

The third and laſt reflection this father makes, and which 
is the moſt pertinent to my ſubject, and to the end I propoſe 
in writing this antient hiſtory, relates to the uſe that ought 


relation of the great exploits and virtuous actions of the Gre- 
cians, which will be the principal ſubject of this, and the fol- 


lowing volumes. When we ſee theſe men ſacrificing their 


eſtates and fortunes to the relief of their fellow-citizens, their 


glory to the publick good; when we ſee them practiſing the 
moſt arduous virtues, and that on motives purely human, in 
order to acquire a tranſient reputation: # what reproaches 
ought we not to make to ourſelves, and how much ought we 
to be aſhamed, if, profeſſing a religion, that recommends it- 
ſelf to us by the promiſes of eternal rewards, and has ſuch 
powerful motives to enforce our love and gratitude, we how- 


ever want the courage and reſolution to praiſe the ſame 


virtues ? And if we are ſo happy as to fulfil our engagements, 
and duty, how can we be proud of it, when we confider 


how much greater things were done on a motive of mere 


vain-glory, by men who knew not God, and who confined 
all their deſires to the goods of this preſent life? 
N This 


(e) Ibid. c. 19. 


eceſſariæ commonitionis ex- tenuerimus, pudore punga- 
pla, ut, ſi virtutes, qua- mur; ; ſi tenuerimus, ſuper- 

um iſtæ utcunque ſunt ſimi- bia non extollamur. 12 id. 

„ quas iſti pro civitatis ter- c. 18. 

rene gloria tenuerunt, pro 


. 
S 
. 
5 n 


to be made of the praiſes given to the virtuous heathens. It 
ſnews what advantage a prudent reader ſhould reap from the 


lives to the preſervation of the ſtate, and even their fame and 


* Tdeo nobis propoſita ſunt Dei gloriofiſima civitate non 
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This then, 8 to St. Auſtin, is the principal uſe to 


be made of the ſtudy and reading of prophane hiſtory: nor | 
did the * divine providence ſuffer the Greeks and Romans 14 
to become ſo famous and illuſtrious, but in order to give the „ 
ö greater weight to thoſe examples of virtue with which their | | | 
| | hiſtory abounds, that by our reading them with ſeriouſneſs A 
| and attention, we ſhopld learn, from the love they bore to | 
an earthly country, and to a glory of ſo ſhort a duration, Y 
| what longing we ought to have after an heavenly country, I 
h where an eternity of happineſs waits us. | Il. 
If the virtues related in hiſtory, may ſerve us for models I: 
3 in the conduct of our lives; their vices and failings, on the | 
E other hand, are no leſs proper to caution and inſtruct us; i 
and the ſtrict regard, which an hiſtorian is obliged to have 7 
: for truth, will not 1 him to diſſemble the latter, out of Y 
fear of eclipkng the luſtre of the former, Nor does what 4 0 
. here advance, conttadict the rule laid down by Plutarch (F). ; 
5 on the ſame ſubject, in his preface to the life of Cimon. He 1 
* requires, that the illuſtrious actions of great men be repre- 1 
; ſented in their full light: but as to the faults, which may 1 
; ſometimes eſcape them through paſſion or ſurprize, or into 15 
. which they may be drawn by the neceſſity of affairs, con- 9 
| ſidering them rather as a certain degree of perfection wanting Bo 
to their virtues, than as vices or crimes, that proceed from 4 
a any corruption of the heart; ſuch imperfections as theſe, he ſl 
would have the hiſtorian, out of compaſſion to the weakneſs 15 
: of human nature, which produces nothing entirely perfect, | | : 
content himſelf with touching very lightly : in the ſame man- 1 
5 ner as an able painter, when he has a fine face to draw, in I 
| which he finds ſome little blemiſh ar defect, does neither 
entirely 
(f) In Cim. p. 479, & 480. 
* Ut cives æternæ illius ſuis civibus terrena dllecta eſt 
civitatis, quamdiu hic pere- propter minimam gloriam. 
1 _ grinantur, diligenter & ſo- Bid. c. 16. 
Vs brie illa intueantur exempla, . EN E u 
: & videant quanta dilectio de- Thc Tiroc, & Kaxias @Taynpty= 
; beatur ſupernæ patriæ propter h. 
vitam æternam, fi tantum a 
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16 INTRODUCTION. 
entirely ſuppreſs it, nor think himſelf obliged to repreſent it 
with a ſtrict exactneſs; becauſe the one would ſpoil the beau. 
ty of the picture, and the other would deſtroy the likeneſs, 
The very compariſon Plutarch uſes, ſhows, that he ſpeaks 
only of flight and excuſable faults. But as to actions of in- 
Juſtice, violence, and brutality, they ought not to be con- 
cealed, or diſguiſed on any account; nor can we ſuppoſe, 
that the ſame privilege ſhould be allowed in hiſtory as is in 
painting; which invented the * profile, to repreſent the 
fide-face of a prince, who had loſt an eye, and by that means 
Ingeniouſly concealed ſo diſagreeable a deformity. Hiftory, 
the moſt eſſential rule of which is ſincerity, will by no means 
admit of ſuch indulgences, that indeed would deprive it of 
its greateſt advantage, | 


Shame, reproach, infamy, hatred, and the execrations 


of the publick, which are the inſeparable attendants on crimi- 


nal and brutal actions, are no leſs proper to excite an horror 


for vice; than the glory, which perpetually attends good 
actions, is to inſpire us with the love of virtue. And theſe, 
according to F Tacitus, are the two ends, which every hiſto- 
rian ought to propoſe to himſelf, by making a judicious choice 
of what is moſt extraordinary both in good and evil, in order 
to occaſion that publick homage to be paid to virtue, which 
is juſtly due to it; and to create the greater abhorrence for 
vice, on account of that eternal infamy that attends it. 


This hiſtory I write furniſhes but too many examples of the 


latter fort, With reſpect to the Perſians, it will appear, 
by what is ſaid of their kings, that thoſe princes, whoſe 


power has no other bounds but thoſe of their will, often 
abandon themſelves to all their paſſions; that nothing is 


* Habet in pictura ſpeciem 
Apelles tamen 
imaginem Antigoni latere 
tantùm altero oftendit, ut 


amifſi oculi deformitas lateret. 


1. 2. e. 13. . 
+ Exequi ſententias haud 
inſtitui, niſi inſignes per ho- 


more 


neſtum aut notabili dedecore: 
quod præcipuum munus an- 
nalium reor ne virtutes ſile- 
antur, utque pravis dictis fac- 


tiſque ex poſteritate & infamid 
metus fit, Tacit. Ann. 1. 3. 


C. 65. 
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more difficult than to refiſt the deluſions of a man's own 
_ greatneſs, and the flatteries of thoſe that ſurround him; 


that the liberty of gratifying all one's defires, and of doing 
evil with impunity, is a dangerous fituation ; that the beſt 
diſpoſitions can hardly withſtand ſuch a temptation ; that, 
even after having preſerved themſelves in the beginning, they 
are inſenſibly corrupted by ſoftneſs and effeminacy, by pride, 
and their averſion to ſincere counſels ; and that it rarely hap- 
pens they are wiſe enough to conſider that, when they find 
themſelves exalted above all laws and reſtraints, they ſtand 


then moſt in need of moderation and wiſdom, both in regard 


to themſelves. and others; and that in ſuch a ſituation they 


_ ought to be doubly wife, and doubly ſtrong, in order to ſet 


bounds within by their reaſon to a power that has none 
without. | 

With reſpect to the Grecians, the Peloponneſian w war will 
ſhow the miſerable effects of their inteſtine diviſions, and 
the fatal exceſſes, into which they were led by their thirſt of 
dominion : ſcenes of injuſtice, ingratitude, and perfidy, to- 
gether with the open violation of treaties, or mean artifices 
and unworthy tricks to elude their execution. It will ſhow, 
how ſcandalouſſy the Lacedemonians and Athenians debaſed 
themſelves to the Barbarians, in order to beg aids of money 
from them : how ſhamefully the great deliverers of Greece 


renounced the glory of all their paſt labours and. exploits, by 


ſtooping and making their court to certain haughty and in- 
ſolent ſatrapæ, and by going ſucceflively with a kind of emu- 
lation, to implore the protection of the common enemy, 
whom they had ſo often conquered ; and in what manner 
they employed the ſuccours they obtained from them, in 
oppreſſing their antient allies, and extending their own ter- 
ritories by unjuſt and violent methods, | 

On both ſides, and ſometimes in the ſame perſon, we ſhall 
find a ſurprizing mixture of good and bad, of virtues and 
vices, of glorious actions and mean ſentiments ; and ſome- 
times perhaps we ſhall be ready to aſk ourſelves, whether 
theſe can be the ſame perſons and the fame people, of 
whom ſuch different things are related z and whether it 


be poſſible, that ſuch a bright and ſhining light, and _ 
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thick clouds of ſmoak and darkneſs, can proceed from the 


ſame fund. I relate things, as IT find them in antient au- 
thors ; and the pictures I preſent the reader with are always 


drawn after thoſe original monuments, which hiſtory has tranf- 


mitted to us, concerning the perſons I ſpeak of; and, I might 
likewiſe add, after human nature itſelf. But, Ik my opinion, 


even this medly of good and evil, though very odd in itſelf, 


may be of great advantage to us, and ſerve as à preſervative 


againſt a danger ſufficiently common and natural. 


For if we found, either in any nation, or particular per- 
ſons, a probity and a nobleneſs of ſentiments always uniform, 
and free from all blemiſh and weakneſs, we ſhould be tempted 
to believe that heatheniſm is capable of producing real and 
perfect virtues, though our religion teaches us, that thoſe 
virtues we moſt admire among the heathens, are really no 
more than the ſhadow and appearance of them. But when 


we ſee the defects and imperfections, the vices and crimes, - 


and thoſe ſometimes of the blackeſt dye, that are intermixed 
with, and often very cloſely follow their moſt virtuous ac- 
tions; we are taught to moderate our eſteem and admiration 
of them, and at the ſame time that we commend what appears 
noble, worthy, and great among the Pagans, not prodigally 
to pay to the phantom of virtue, that entire and unreſerved 
homage, which is only due to virtue itſelf. 

With theſe reſtriftions I deſire to be underſtood, when 1 
praiſe the great men of antiquity and their illuſtrious actions; 
and if, contrary to my intention, any exprefſions ſhould 
eſcape me, which may ſeem to exceed theſe. bonnds, I deſire 
the reader to interpret them candidly, and reduce them to 
their juſt value and meaning, 


ARK Ter It 


Tbe * and diviſion of the VIth, VIlth, vInth and 
IXth Books. 


T HE four following books contain the hiſtory of the per 
ſians and Grecians during one hundred thirty ſeven years, 
from the year of the world 3483, to the year 3620, under 


the en of ſeven Perſian EES: Darius, the firſt of that 
name, 


mr, ko wy 


name, ſon of Hyſtaſpes; Xerxes I. Artaxerxes Longimanus z 
Xerxes II. Sogdianus (the reigns of theſe two laſt were very 
ſhort) Darius II. or Darius Nothus; and Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, to the twentieth year of his reign, 


To enable the reader the more eaſily to recollect, what 


paſſed within this ſpace of time among the Jews, and alſo 


among the Romans, the hiſtory of both which nations is en- 
tirely foreign to that of the Perſians and Greeks, I ſhall here 


ſet down in few words the principal n relating to 
them. 


p Epochas of the Fewiſh hiſtory, 


The people of God were at this time returned from their 
Babyloniſh captivity to Jeruſalem, under the conduct of Zo- 
robabel, Uſher is of opinion, that the hiſtory of Eſther 
ought to be placed in the reign of Darius, The Iſraelites, 
under the ſhadow of this prince's protection, and animated 


by the warm exhortations of the prophets Haggai and Zecha- 
.tiah, did at laſt finiſh the building of the temple, which had 


been interrupted for many years by the cabals of their ene- 
mies. Artaxerxes was no leſs favourable to the Jews than 


Darius: he firſt of all ſent Ezra to Jeruſalem, who reſtored 


the publick worſhip, and the obſervation of the law; then 


| Nehemiah; who cauſed walls to be built round the city, 


and fortified it againſt the attacks of their neighbours, who 
were jealous of its reviving greatneſs, It is thought that 
Malachi, that laſt of the prophets, was contemporary with 
Nehemiah, or that he propheſied not long after him. 

This interval of the ſacred hiſtory extends from the reign 


of Darius I. to the beginning of the reign of Darius Nothus 3 


that is to ſay, from the year of the world 348 5, to the year 


3581. After which the ſcripture is * . till _ | 


time of the Maccabees, 


Epochas of the Roman. hiſtory, 
The firſt year of Darius was the 233d of the building of 
Rome, Tarquin the Proud was then on the throne, and 
about ten years afterwards was depoſed, when the conſulat 


government was ann to that of the kings. In the 


Vo r. III. | L reer 
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ſacceeding part of this period happened the war againſt Por- 


ſenna ; the creation of the tribunes of the people; Coriola- 
nus's retreat among the Volſci, and the war that enſued 


| thereupon 3 the wars of the Romans againſt the Latins, the: 
Vejentes, the Volſci, and other neighbouring nations; the 
death of Virginia under the Decemvirate; the diſputes be- 
tween the people and ſenate about marriages and the conſul. 


ſhip, which occaſioned the creating of gps tribunes in- 
Nead of conſuls, — 


Rome continues to be ſtill agitated by various diſputes be- 


tween the ſenate and people. Then comes on the ſiege of 


Veji, the taking of Rome by the Gauls, and the victories of 


Furius Camillus. 
This whole interval reaches from about the 233d year of 
Rome to the 380th; that is, from the year of the world 


| 3489 to 3636. 


ARTICLE: m. c 
PR abridgement of the Lacedemenian Biſtory, from the oh 


 Bliſhment of their kings, to the reign of Darius the firſt 


"Wing of Perfia. 


00 Have already obſerved in a former 0 chat eighty 

years after the taking of Troy, the Heraclides, that 
is, the deſcendants of Hercules, returned into the Pelopon- 
neſus, and made themſelves maſters of Lacedemon, where 
two of them, who were brothers, Euriſthenes and Procles, 
ſons of Ariſtodemus, reigned jointly together. (5) Herodo- 


tus obſerves, that theſe two brothers were, during their 


whole lives, at variance, and that almoſt all their defcen- 
dants inherited the like diſpoſition of mutual hatred and an- 
tipathy: ſo true is it, that the ſovereign power will admit 
of no partnerſhip, and that two kings will always be too 
many for one kingdom ! However, after the death of theſe 
two, the deſcendants of both fill continued to ſway the ſcep- 
ter jointly : * what is voy Te theſe two bran- 

p ches 


| ts) 4 M. 2900. Ant. J. C. 1104. (* Lib. 6. C. 50. 


4 
r 


of the Heraclides into the Peloponneſus to the death of Cleo- 
menes, and ſupplied Sparta with kings without interruption, 
and that generally i in a regular ſucceſſion from father to N 


eee in the elder en of the family. 


SR. I. The arigin and condition of the Elate, 6s 
Helots. | +3 


W HEN the Lacedzmonians firſt TOR to ſettle in 


Peloponneſus, they met with great oppoſition from 
the inhabitants of the country, whom they were obliged to 


| ſubdue one after another by force of arms, or receive into 


their alliance on eaſy and equitable terms, as the paying them 


a ſmall tribute. Strabo (i) ſpeaks of a city, called Elos, not 


far from Sparta, which, after having ſubmitted to the yoak, 
as others had done, revolted openly, and refuſed to pay the 
tribute, Agis, the ſon of Euriſthenes, newly ſettled in the 
throne, was ſenſible of the dangerous tendency of this firſt 
revolt, and therefore immediately marched with an army 


againſt them, together with Soüs his collegue. They laid 


ſiege to the city, which after a pretty long reſiſtance, was 


forced to ſurrender at diſcretion, This prince thought it 
proper to make ſuch an example of them, as ſhould intimi- 


date all their neighbours, and deter them from the like at- 
tempts, and yet not alienate their minds by too cruel a treat- 
ment, For which reaſon he put none to death. He ſpared 
the lives of all the inhabitants, but at the ſame time deprived 
them of their liberty, and reduced them all to a ftate of 
flavery, From thenceforward they were employed in all 
mean and ſervile offices, and treated with extreme rigour. 
Theſe were the people who were called Elotæ. The number 
of them exceedingly increaſed in proceſs of time, the Lacedæ- 
monians giving undoubtedly the ſame name to all the people 


they reduced to the ſame condition of ſervitude. As they 


themſelves were averſe to labour, and entirely addicted to 


war, they left the cultivation of their lands to theſe ſlaves, 


| | L 2 aſſigning 
() Lib. 8. p. 365. Plut, in Lyc, p. 40. 
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ches ſubſiſted for near nine hundred years, from the return 
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112 INTRODUCTION. 
aſſigning every one of them a certain portion of ground, of 
which they were obliged to carry the products every year to 
their reſpective maſters, who endeavoured by all ſorts of ill 
pſage to make their yoak more grievous and inſupportable, 
This was certainly very bad policy, and could only tend to 
breed a vaſt number of dangerous enemies in the very heart 
of the ſtate, who were always ready to take arms and revolt 
on every occaſion. The Rotnans acted more prudently in 
this reſpect; for they incorporated the conquered nations into 
their tate, by aſſociating them into the freedom of their 
city, and thereby converted them, from enemies into bre. 
thren and fellow-citizens, 


Szcr, II. Lycurgus the Lacedemonian law-giver, 


(#) URY TION, or Eurypon, as he is named by 
others, ſucceeded Soils. In order to gain his peo- 
ple's affection, and render his government agreeable, he 


thought fit to recede in ſome points from the abſolute, 


power exerciſed by the kings his predeceſſors ; this ren- 


dered his name ſo dear to his ſubjects, that all his 


ſucceſſors were, from him, called Eurytionides. But 
this relaxation gave birth to horrible confuſion, and an 
unbounded licentiouſneſs in Sparta, and for a long time oc- 
caſioned infinite miſchiefs. The people became ſo inſolent, 


chat nothing could reſtrain them. If Eurytion's ſucceſſors 


attempted to recover their authority by force, they became 

odious; and if, through complaiſance or weakneſs, they 
choſe to diſſemble, their mildneſs ſerved only to render them 

contemptible: ſo that order was in a manner aboliſhed, and 

the laws no longer regarded. Theſe confuſions haſtened the 

death of Lycurgus's father, whoſe name was Eunomus, and 

who was killed in an inſurrection. Polydectes, his eldeſt 

ſon and ſucceſſor, dying ſoon after without children, every 

body expected Lycurgus would have been king. And indeed 

ne was ſo in effect, as long as the pregnancy of his _ 
| | | "wile 


(A) Plut, in Lyc. p. 40. 
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wife was uncertain: but as ſoon as that was manifeſt, he 
declared, that the kingdom belonged to her child, in caſe it 


proved a ſon: and from that moment he adminiſtred the go- 


vernment, as guardian to his unborn nephew, under the title 
of Prodicos, which was the name given by the Lacedzmo- 
nians to the guardians of their kings. When the child was 


born, Lycurgus took him in his arms, and cried out to the 


company that was preſent, Behold, my lords of Sparta, this 

neww-born child is your king: and at the ſame time he put 
the infant into the king's ſeat, and named him Charilaus, 
becauſe of the joy the people expreſſed upon occaſion of his 
birth. The reader will find, in the beginning of this volume, 
all that relates to the hiſtory of Lycurgus, the reformation he 
made, and the excellent laws he eftabliſhed in Sparta, Age- 


filas was at this time king in the elder branch of the — 


SECT, III. Mar between the Argives ord abs Laces 


demonians, 3 4 4 


(1) & 0 M E time after this, in the reign of Dro 

a war broke out between the Argives and Lacedæmo- 
nians, on account of a little country, called Thyrea, that lay 
upon the confines of the two ftates, and to which each of 


them pretended a right, When the two armies were ready 


to engage, it was agreed on both fides, in order to ſpare the 
effuſion of blood, that the quarrel ſhould be decided by three 
hundred of the braveſt men on both ſides, and that the land 
in queſtion ſhould become the property of the victorious party. 


To leave the combatants more room to engage, the two 


armies retired to ſome diftance, 'Thoſe generous cham pions 
then, who had all the courage of two mighty armies, boldly 
advanced towards each other, and fought with ſo much re- 
ſolution and fury, that the whole number, except three men, 
two on the fide of the Argives, and one on that of the Lace- 


dæmonians, lay dead upon the .ſpot : and only the night 
parted them. The two Argives looking upon themſelves 'as 
the conquerors, made what haſte they could to Argos to carry 
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the news : the fingle Lacedzmonian, Othryades by name; 
inſtead of retiring, ſtript the dead bodies of the Argives, and 
carrying their arms into the Lacedæmonian camp, continued 
in his poſt. The next day the two armies returned to the 
field of battle. Both ſides laid equal claim to the victory: 
the Argives, becauſe they had more of their champions left 
alive, than the enemy had; the Lacedæmonians, becauſe 
the two Argives, that remained alive, had fled ; whereas 


their fingle ſoldier had remained maſter of the field of battle, 


and had carried off the ſpoils- of the enemy. In ſhort, they 
could not determine the diſpute without coming to another 
engagement. Here fortune declared in favour of the Lacedz- 


monians, and the little territory of Thyrea was the prize of 


their victory, But Othryades, not able to bear the thoughts 
of ſurviving his brave companions, or of enduring the fight 
of Sparta after their death, killed himſelf on the ſame field 
of battle where they had fought, pojulying to have « one fate 
and tomb with them, 


SxcT. IV, Wars betwween the Me enions and FOR « Fab | 


moni a ns „ 


HERE were no leſs than ties ſeveral wars between 


the Meſſenians and the Lacedzmonians, all of them very 


fierce and bloody, Meſſenia was a country in Peloponneſus, 


not far weſtward from Sparta; it was of conſiderable ſtrength, 
and had its own particular kings, 
Tux Firs? MxssENIAN WAR. 

(n) The firſt Meſſenian war laſted twenty years, and broke 
put the ſecond year of the ninth Olympiad, The Lacedz- 
monians pretended to have received ſeveral conſiderable 
injuriss from the Meſſenians, and among others, that of 
having had their daughters raviſhed by the inhabitants of 
Meſſenia, when they went, according to cuſtom, to a tem- 


ple, tkat ſtood on the borders of the two nations; as alſo 


chat of the murder of Telecles, their ROW which was a con- 
ſequenee 


10 A. M. 3261. Ant.]. C. 743. Pauſ. I. 4. p. 2175 
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ſequence of the former. Probably a defire of extending their 
dominion, and of ſeizing a territory which lay ſo convenient 
for them, might be the true cauſe of the war. But be that 
as it will, the war broke out in the reign of Polydorus and 
Theopompus kings of Sparta, at the time when the office of. 
Archon at Athens was ftill decennial. 

(2) Euphaes, the thirteenth deſcendant from 3 
was then king of Meſſenia. He gave the command of his 
army to Cleonnis. The Lacedæmonians opened the campaign 
with the fiege of Amphea, a ſmall, inconſiderable city, 
which however, they thought proper to make a place of 


arms. The town was taken by ſtorm, and all the inhabi- 


tants put to the ſword, This firſt blow ſerved only to ani- 


mate the Meſſenians, by ſhewing them what they were to 


expect from the enemy, if they did not defend themſelves 
with vigour, The Lacedzmonians, on their part, bound 
themſelves by an oath, not to lay down their arms, or return 


to Sparta, till they had made themſelves maſters of all the 


cities and lands belonging to the Meſſenians; ſuch an aſſu- 


rance had they of the ſucceſs of their me, and of their in- 


vincible courage. 


(o) Two battles were a W herein the loſs was 1 
equal on both ſides. But after the ſecond, the Meſſenians 
ſuffered extremely through the want of proviſions, which 
occaſioned a great deſertion in their troops, and at laſt brought 
the plague among them. 

Hereupon they conſulted the oracle of Delphos, which 
directed them, in order to appeaſe the wrath of the gods, 
to offer up a virgin of the royal blood in facrifice. Ariſto- 
menes, who was of the race of the Epytides, offered his own 
daughter. The Meſſenians then conſidering, that if they 
left garriſons in all their towns, they hould extremely weaken 
their army, reſolved to abandon all their towns, except Itho- 
ma, a little place ſeated on the top of a hill of the ſame 
name, about which they incamped and fortified themſelves, 
In this 9 were ſeven years ſpeyt, during which nothing 


paſſed 


6) Pauſ. p. 223 & 226. (o) aA p. 22 —234. 
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116 INTRODUCTION. 
Paſſed but ſlight ſkirmiſhes on both ſides, the Lacedæmonians 
not daring in all that time to force the enemy to à battle. 

© Indeed they almoſt deſpaired of being able to reduce them; 
nor was there any thing, but the obligation of the oath, by 
which they had bound themſelves, that made them continue 
ſo burdenſome a war, (p) What gave them the greateſt un- 
eafineſs, was, their apprehenſion, left their abſence and diſ- 
tance from their wives for ſo many years, and which might 
fill continue many more, ſhould deſtroy their families at 
home, and leave Sparta deſtitute of citizens. To prevent 
this misfortune, they ſent home ſuch of their ſoldiers, as were 
come to the army, ſince the fore-mentioned oath had been 


taken, and made no ſcruple of proſtituting their wives to their 


embraces, The children, that ſprung from theſe, unlawful 
copulations, were called Partheniatæ, a name given them to 
denote the infamy of their birth. As ſoon as they were 
grown up, not being able to endure ſuch an opprobrious diſ- 


tinction, they baniſhed themſelves from Sparta with one con- 


ſent, and under the conduct of * Phalanthus, went and ſet- 
tled at Tarentum in Italy, after driving out the antient in- 
Habitants, 

(9g) At laſt, in the 8th year of the war, which was the 
13th of Euplizer s reign, a fierce and bloody battle was fought 
near Ithoma. Euphaes pierced through. the battalions of 
Theopompus with too much heat and precipitation for a king. 
He there received a multitude of wounds, ſeveral of which 
were mortal, He fell, and ſeemed to give up the ghoſt. 
Whereupon wonderful efforts of courage were exerted on both 
fides ; by the one, to carry off the king; by the other, to 
fave him. Cleonnis killed eight Spartans, who were drag- 


ging him along, and ſpoiled them of their arms, which he 


committed to the cuſtody. of ſome of his ſoldiers. He himſelf 
received ſeveral wounds, all in the forepart of his body, which 


was a certain proof, that he had never turned his back upon 


his 


(S) Diod. I. 1 5. p. 778. 005 Pauſ. p. 2345 5! 
"Diod. in Frag. 


* Et regnata petam Laconi rura Phalanto. Hor, Ode 6. J. 2. 
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his enemies. Ariſtomenes fighting on the ſame occaſion, and 
for the ſame end, killed five Lacedæmonians, whoſe ſpoils 
he likewiſe carried off, without receiving any wound, In 
ſhort, the king was ſaved and carried off by the Meſſenians, 
and, all mangled and bloody as he was, he expreſſed great 


joy, that they had not been worſted. Ariſtomenes, after the 


battle was over, met Cleonnis, who, by reaſon of his wounds, 
could neither walk by himſelf, nor. with the affiſtance of 
thoſe that lent him their hands. He therefore took him 
upon his ſhoulders without quitting his arms, and carried him 
to the camp. 


As ſoon as they had mole the firſt trefling t to the wounds | 


of the king of Meſſenia and of his officers, there aroſe a new 
combat among the Meſſenians, that was purſued with as 


much warmth as the former, but was of a very different 


kind, and yet the conſequence of the other, The affair in 
queſtion was the adjudging the prize of glory to him, that had 
ſignalized his valour moſt in the late engagement. For it was 
even then an antient cuſtom among them, publickly to pro- 
claim after a battle, the name of the man, that had ſhewed 
the greateſt courage. Nothing could be more proper to ani- 


mate the officers and ſoldiers, to inſpire them with reſolution 


and intrepidity, and to ſtifle the natural apprehenſion of death 
and danger. Two illuſtrious champions entered the liſts on 
this occaſion, namely, Cleonnis and Ariſtomenes. 

The king, notwithſtanding his weak condition, being at- 
tended with the principal officers of his army, preſided in 
the council, where this important diſpute was to be decided, 
Each competitor pleaded his own cauſe, Cleonnis began, 
and founded his pretenſions upon the great number of the 


enemies he had flain, and upon the multitude of wounds he 


had received in the action, which were ſo many undoubted 
teſtimonies of . the courage, with which he had faced both 
death and danger: whereas, according to him, the condi» 
tion, in which Ariſtomenes came out of the engagement, with- 
out hurt and without wound, ſeemed to ſhew, that he had 
been very carefu] of his own perſon, or at moſt could only 

| prove, 
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prove, that he had been more fortunate than he, but not 
more brave or couragious. And as to his having carried him 


on his ſhoulders into the camp, that action indeed might 
ſerve to prove the ſtrength of his body, but nothing further: 


but valour. 
The only thing Ariſtomenes was edel for, was, 


attacks, I muſt then have been at once both valiant 


« want gratitude,” 


It is the king himſelf, ſurrounded with his officers, 


3 


and the thing in diſpute at this time, ſays he, is not ſtrength, 


his 


not being wounded : therefore he confined himſelf to that 

int, and anſwered in the following manner: © I am, ſays 
< he, called fortunate, becauſe I have eſcaped from the bat- 
« tle without wounds. If that were owing to my cowardiſe, 
I ſhould deſerve another epithet than that of fortunate z 
| © and inſtead of being admitted to diſpute the prize, ought 
© to undergo the rigour of the laws, that puniſh cowards, 
© But what is objected to me as a crime, is in truth my 
c greateſt glory. For whether the enemies, aſtoniſhed at my 
« valour, durſt not venture to attack or oppoſe me, it is no 
<< ſmall degree of merit, that I made them fear me; or that 
© whilſt they engaged me, I had at the ſame time ſtrength 
cc to cut them in pieces, and ſkill to guard againſt their 


and 


« prudent. For whoever, in the midſt of an engagement, 
« can expoſe himſelf to dangers with caution and ſecurity, 
ee ſhews, that he excels at the ſame time both in the virtues 
« of the mind and the body. As for courage, no man liv- 
5 ing can reproach Cleonnis with any want of it: but for 
cc his honour's fake 1 am ſorry, that he ſhould appear to 


After the concluſion of theſe harangues, the queſtion was 
put to the vote, The whole army is in ſuſpence, and im- 
patiently waits for the decifion. No diſpute could be ſo 
warm and intereſting as this. It is not a competition for gold 
or filver, but ſolely for honour, The proper reward of vir- 
tue is pure, diſintereſted glory. Here the judges are unſuſ- 
Pected. The actions of the competitors ſtill ſpeak for them. 


who 


preſides and adjudges. A ben army are = witneſſes, 


The 
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The field of battle is a tribunal without partiality and cabal. 
In ſhort, all the votes concurred in favour of Ariſtomenes, 
and adjudged him the prize. 

(r), Euphaes, the king, died not many days after the de- 
ciſion of this affair. He had reigned thirteen, years, and 
during all that time been engaged in war with the Lacedæ. 
monians. As he died without children, he left the Meſſe- 


nians at liberty to chuſe his ſucceſſor. Cleonnis and Damis 


were candidates in oppoſit ion to Ariſtomenes; but he was 
elected king in preference to them. When be was on the 
throne, he did not ſcruple to confer on his two rivals the. 


principal offices of the ſtate: All ſtrongly attached to the 


publick good, even more than to their own glory, competi-. 
tors, but not enemies, theſe great men were actuated by a 
zeal for their country, and were neither friends. nor a 
ſaries to one another, but for its preſervation, 

In this relation, I have followed the opinion of the late 
Monfieur * Boivin, the elder, and have made uſe of his 
learned diſſertation upon a fragment of Diodorus Siculus, 
which the world was little acquainted with. He ſuppoſes. 
and proves in it, that the king, ſpoken of in that fragment, 
is Euphaes ; and that Ariſtomenes is the ſame that Pauſa- 


nius calls Ariſtodemus, according to the cuſtom. of the an- 


tients, who were often called by two different names, 
Ariſtomenes, otherwiſe called Ariſtodemus, reigned. near 


ſeven years, and was equally eſteemed and beloved by his £ 
ſubjects. (s) The war ſtill continued all this time. To- 


wards the end of his reign he beat the Lacedæmonians, took 
their king Theopompus, and in honour of Jupiter of Ithoma, 


ſacrificed three hundred of them, among whom their king 


was the principal victim. Shortly after, Ariſtodemus facri- 
ficed himſelf upon the tomb of his daughter, and in confor- 


(90 Pauſ. I. 4. p. 235, 241. 00 Clem. Alex. in Pro- 
trop. p. 20. Euſeb. in en. I. 4. c. 16. ) Pauſ. 
p. 241—247. | 


* Memoirs of the Aradem wy of late rin Vol. II. 


p. 84115. 
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D INTRODUCTION: 
mity to the anſwer of an oracle. Damis was his f. aceeſſor, 
but without taking upon him the title of king. 

(!) After his death, the Meſſenians never had any ſucceſs 
in their affairs, but found themſelves in a very wretched and 
Hopele's condition. Being reduced to the laſt extremity, and 
utterly deſtitute of proviſions, they abandoned Ithoma, and 
ned to ſuch of their allies as were neareſt to them. The city 
was immediately razed, and all the people that remained ſub. 
mitted. They were made to engage by oath never to forſake 
the party of the Lacedzmonians, and never to revolt from 
them : a very uſeful precaution, only proper to make them 
add the guilt of perjury to their rebellion, Their new ma- 


ers impoſed no tribute upon them; but contented them- 


ſelves with obliging them to bring to the Spartan market one 


half of the corn they ſhould reap every harveſt, It was like- 
wiſe ſtipulated, that the Meſſenians, both men and women, 


Mould attend, in mourning, the funerals either of the kings, 
or chief citizens of Sparta: : which the Lacedzmonians proba- 
bly looked upon as a mark of the others dependance, and as 
a kind of homage paid to their nation. (2) Thus ended the 
firſt Meſſenian war, after having laſted twenty years. 

Tax SECOND MESSENIAN WAR, 

"_ The lenity with which the Lacedzmonians treated the 
Meſſenians at firſt, was of no long duration, When once 
chey found the whole country had ſubmitted, and thought 
the people incapable of giving them any further trouble, they 


returned to their natural character of inſolence and haughti- 


neſs, that often degenerated into cruelty, and ſometimes even 
into ferocity. Inſtead of treating the vanquiſhed with kind- 
neſs, as friends and allies, and endeavouring by gentle me- 
thods to win thoſe they had ſubdued with force, they ſeemed 
tent upon nothing but aggravating their yoke, and making 
them feel the whole weight of ſubjection. They laid heavy 
taxes upon them; delivered them up to the ayarice of the 


collectors of thoſe taxes; gave no ear to their complaints; ; 
; | rendered 


(t) Pauf. p. 241—247. () A. M. 3281. Af C. 


(x) Fauſ. I. 4. dy 2425 261. Juſtin. I. 3. c. 5. 
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rendered them no juſtice ; ; treated them like vile ſlaves; 3 and 
committed the moſt crying outrages againſt them. 

Man, who is born for liberty, can never reconcile bimfelf 
to ſervitude : the moſt gentle ſlavery exaſperates, and pro- 
vokes him to rebel, What could be expected then from ſa 
cruel a one, as that the Meſſenians groaned under? After 
having endured it with great uneaſineſs * near forty years, 
they reſolved to throw off the yoke, and to recover their an- 
tient liberty. (y) This was in the 4th year of the 23d Olym- 
pizd : the office of Archon at Athens was then made annual; 
and Anaxander and Anaxidamus reigned at Sparta. 

The Meſſenians firſt care was to ſtrengthen themſelves 
with the alliance of the neighbouring nations. Theſe they 
found well inclined to enter into their views, as very agree: 
able to their own intereſts. For it was not without jealoufy 
and apprehenſions, that they faw ſo powerful a city riſing up 
in the midſt of them, which manifeſtly ſeemed to aim at ex- 
tending her dominion over all the reſt, The people there- 
fore of Elis, the Argives and Sicyonians declared for the Meſ- 
ſenians. But before their forces were joined, a battle was 
fought between the Lacedzmonians and Meſſenians. + Ari- 
 Komenes, the ſecond of that name, was at the head of the 
latter. He was a commander of intrepid courage, and of 

great abilities in war. The Lacedzmonians were beat in this 
engagement, Ariſtomenes, to give the enemy at firſt an 
advantageous opinion of his bravery, knowing what influ- 
ence it has on the ſucceſs of future enterprizes, boldly ventured 
to enter into Sparta by night, and upon the gate of the tem- 
ple of Minerva, who was ſurnamed Chalcioecos, to hang up a 
ſhield, on which was an inſcription, ſignifying, that it was 

Vor. III. oh M 2 


( A. M. 3320. Ant. J. C. 684. | 


* Camper complures annos + According to a 
gravia ſervitutis verbera ple- hiſtorians, there wwas another 
rumque ac vincula cæteraque Ariſtomenes in the firſt Meſſe- 
captivitatis mala perpeſſi eſ= nian war, Diod, I. 15. 
tent, poſt longam penarum p, * | 
patientiam bellum inſtaurant. 
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122 INTRODUCTION, 


a preſent offered by Ariftomenes .to the goddeſs, out of the 
ſpoils of the Lacedzmonians, 


This bravado did in reality aſtoniſſi the 3 
But they were ſtill more alarmed at the formidable league 
that was formed againſt them. The Delphic oracle, which 
they conſulted, in order to know by what means they ſhould 


be ſucceſsful in this war, directed them to ſend to Athens 


for a commander, and to ſubmit to his counſel and conduct. 
This was a very mortifying ſtep to ſo haughty a city as Sparta, 


But the fear of incurring the god's diſpleaſure by a direct dif. 


obedience, prevailed over all other confiderations.” They ſent 
an embaſly therefore to the Athenians. The people of Athens 
were ſomewhat perplexed at the requeſt, On the one hand, 
they were not ſorry to ſee the Lacedæmonians at war with 


their neighbours, and were far from deſiring to furniſh them 


with a good general : on the other, they were afraid alſo of 
diſobeying the god. To extricate themſelves out of this dif- 
ficulty, they offered the Lacedæmonians a perſon called Tyr- 
tæus. He was a poet by profeſſion, and had ſomething 
original in the turn of his wit, and diſagreeable in his perſon ; 
for he was lame, Notwithſtanding theſe defe&s, the Lace- 
dæmonians received him as a general, ſent them by heaven 
itſelf. Their ſucceſs did not at firſt anſwer their IN, 
for they loft three battles ſ ucceſſively. : 

The kings of Sparta, diſcouraged by ſo many difappoint- 
ments, and out of all hopes of better ſucceſs for the future, 
were entirely bent upon returning to Sparta, and marching 
home again with their forces. Tyrtæus oppoſed this deſign 
very warmly, and at length brought them over to his opi- 
nion. He ſpoke to the troops, and repeated to them verſes 
he had made on the occaſion, and on which he had beſtowed 
great pains and application, He firſt endeavoured to comfort 
them for their paſt loſſes, which he imputed to no fault of 
theirs, but only to ill fortune, or to fate, which no human 
viſdom ean ſurmount. He then repreſented to them, what 
a ſhame it would be for Spartans to fly from an enemy; and 
how glorious it wauld be for them rather to periſh ſword in 
hand, in fighting for their country, if it was ſo decreed by 
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tate. Then, as if all danger was vanquiſhed, and the gods, 
fully ſatisfied and appeaſed with their late calamities, were 
entirely turned to their ſide, he ſet victory before their eyes 
as preſent and certain, and as if ſhe herſelf were inviting them 
to battle. (z) All the antient authors, who have made any 


mention of the ftile and character of Tyrtzus's poetry, ob- 


ferve, that it was full of a certain fire, ardor, and enthu- 
ſtaſm, that animated the minds of men, that exalted them 
above themſelves, that inſpired f them with ſomething ge- 
nerous and martial, that extinguiſhed all fear and apprehen- 
fon of danger or death, and made them wholly intent upon 
the prefervation of their country and their own glory, 
Tyrtzus's verſes had really this effect on the ſoldiers upon 


_ this occaſion, They all deſired with one voice, to march 


againſt the enemy, Being become indifferent as to their 
lives, they had no thoughts but to ſecure themſelves the ho- 
nour of a burial. To this end they all tied ſtrings round their 
right arms, on which were inſcribed their own and their 
fathers names, that, if they chanced to be killed in the bat- 
tle, and to have their faces ſo altered through time, or acci- 
dents," as not to be diſtinguiſhable, it might certainly be 
known who each of them was by thefe marks. Soldiers de- 
termined to die, are very valiant, This appeared | in the bat- 
tle that enſued. It was very bloody, the victory being a 
long time diſputed on both fides : but at laſt the Meſſenians 
gave way, When Tyrtzus went afterwards to Sparta, he 
was received with the greateſt marks of diſtinction, and in- 
corporated into the body cr citizens, 

The gaining of this battle did not put an end to the war, 
which had already laſted three years. Ariſtomenes having 
aſſembled the remains of his army, retired to the top of a 
mountain, of difficult acceſs, which was called Ira, The 
conquerors * to carry the place by aſſault; but that 

M 2 brave 


| 620 Plat. I. 1. de * p. 620. Plaut. i in Ag & Cleom. 
p. 805. 


t Tyr tæuſque mares animos in martia bella 
Verſibus exacuit, Hleor. in Art. Poet. 
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brave prince defended himſelf there for the ſpace of eleven 
years, and performed the moſt extraordinary actions of bra- 
very. He was at laſt obliged to quit it, only by ſurptize and 
treachery, after having defended it like a lion, Such of the 
Meſſenians as fell into the hands of the Lacedæmonians on 
this occaſion, were reduced to the condition of the Helots or 
flaves. The reſt ſeeing their country ruined, went and ſettled 
at Zancle, a city in Sicily, which afterwards took its name 
from this people, and was called Meſſana; 3 the ſame place 
called at this day Meſſina. Ariſtomenes, after having on- 
ducted one of his daughters to Rhodes, whom he had given 
in marriage to the tyrant of that place, thought of paſſing on 
to Sardis, and to remain with Ardys king of the Lydians, or 
to Ecbatana with Phraortes, king of the Medes ;, but death 
revented the execution of all his deſigns. 

(a) The ſecond Meſſenian war was of fourteen years dura 
tion, and ended the firſt year of the toonty-Fenenth Sum. 

iad. 
f There was a third war between this ule and the Lace. 
dzmonians, which began both at the time, and on the occa- 
fion of a great earthquake, that happened at . We 
ſhall ſpeak of this in its place, 


() A. M. 3324. Ant. J. c. 670, 
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OF THE 6. 
Perſians and Grecians. 


This book contains the hiſtory of the PERSIANS and 
GrEtcCIANS, in the reign of Darius J. and Xerxes I. 
during the ſpace of forty-eight years, from the year of the 

f world 3483 to the year 3531. 


J Theſe two princes began to form expeditions againſt Greece, 
which never abounded more with great generals and great 
events ; or difplayed nobler and more ſolid virtues, We 
ſhall ſee the famous battles of Marathon, Thermopylz, 
Artcmiſa, Salamin, Platæa, Mycale, Eurymedon, &c. 
wherein the greateſt generals of Greece, Miltiades, Leo- 
nidas, Themiſtocles, MY Kc. will Ggnalize their 

- courage, 


__—_—— * n 


r ö 
The biftory of Darius intermixed with that of the Gt p 


(b) EFORE Darius came to be king, he was called 

B Ochus. At his acceſſion he took the name of 

Darius, which, according to Herodotus, ''in the 

| Perſian language, fignifies an avenger, or a man that defeats 
4 the ſchemes of another; probably becauſe he had puniſhed 
„ | CE 
(2) Nerod, 1 6. c. 58. Val. Max, I. 9. e. 2. A) 


- 
. 
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and put 3 end 10 the inflence of the Magi poſta, "He 
_ reigned thirty-ſix ko ge 


Ster. I. Darius's marriage. The ana of tributes. 
The inſolence and puniſhment of Intaphernes, The death 


| of Oretes, The flory of Democedes a phyſician, The Fews : 


permitted to carry on the building of their temple, The 86+ 
nerofity of Syloſon rewarded, © _ 


daughter of Gobryas, whoſe name is not known. Ar- 
tabarzanes, his eldeſt ſon by her, afterwards diſputed the 
empire with Xerxes. 

(e) When Darius was ſeated in the throne, the better to 
ſecure himſelf therein, he married two of Cyrus's daughters, 


Atoſſa and Ariſtona. The former had been wife to Camby- 


ſes, her own brother, and afterwards to Smerdis the Magian, 
during the time he poſſeſſed the throne, Ariſtona was ſtill a 
virgin, when Darius married her ; and of all his wives, was 
the perſon he moſt loved. He likewiſe married Parmys, 
daughter of the true Smerdis, who was Cambyfes's brother, 
as alſo Phedyma, daughter to Otanes, by whoſe management 
the impoſture of the Magian was diſcovered. By theſe wives 
he had a great number of children of both ſexes. 

We have already ſeen, that the ſeven conſpirators, who 
put the Magus to death, had agreed among themſelves, that 
he, whoſe horſe, on a day appointed, firſt neighed, at the rifing 
of the ſun, ſhould be declared king; and that Darius's horſe, 
by an artifice of his groom, procured his maſter that honour, 
(4) The king, deſiring to tranſmit to future ages, his grati- 
tude for this fignal and extraordinary ſervice, cauſed an 
equeſtrian ſtatue to be ſet up with this inſcription : Darius, 
the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, acquired the kingdom. of Perſia by means 
| of his horſe (whoſe name was inſerted) and of bis groom, 
| Oebares, There is in this inſcription, in which we ſee the 

king is not aſhamed to own himſelf indebted to his horſe and 


0% A. M, 483. Ant, J. C. 527, Her, I. 3. & us, 


(d) Ibid, 


EFORE Darius was elected king, he had add the 
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his groom for ſo tranſcendent a henefaction as the regal Dia- 


dem, when it was his intereſt;.one would think, to have it 
conſidered as the fruits of a . merit: there is, I ſay, 
in this inſcription a ſimplicity and fincerity peculiar. to the 
genius of thoſe antient times, and extremely remote rom the 
pride and yanity of ours. 

(e) One of the firſt cares of Darius, when he was ſettled 


In the throne, was to regulate the ſtate of the provinces, and 


to put his finances in good order. Before his time, Cyrus 


and Cambyſes had contented themſelves with receiving from 


the conquered nations ſuch free gifts only, as they volunta- 


rily offered, and with requiring a certain number of troops 


when they had occaſion for them, But Darius conceived, 
that it was impoſſible for him to preſerve all the nations, 
ſubject to him, in peace and ſecurity, without keeping up 
regular forces, and without aſſigning them a certain pay; or 
to be able punRually to give them that pay, ben laying 
taxes and impoſitions upon the people. | 

In order therefore to regulate the adminiſtration of his 
finances, he divided the whole empire into twenty diſtricts, 
or governments, each of which was annually to pay a certain 


ſum to the ſatrap, or governor appointed for that purpoſe. 


The natural ſubjects, that is, the Perſians, were exempt 
from all impoſts. Herodotus has an exact enumeration of 
theſe provinces, which may very much contribute to give us 
2 juſt idea of the extent of the Perſian empire. 

In Aſia it comprehended all that now belongs to the per- 
ſians and Turks; in Africa, it took in Egypt and part of 
Nubia, as alſo the coaſts of the Mediterranean, as far as the 
kingdom of Barca; in Europe, part of Thrace and Macedo- 
nia. But it muſt be obſerved, that in this vaſt extent of 
country, there were ſeveral nations, which were only tribu- 
tary, and not properly ſubjects to Perſia z as is the caſe at 
this day with reſpe& to the Turkiſh empire. = 

(f) * . that Darius, in | impoſing theſe tri- 

| 2 


(-) Her, 1, 3+ Ge v. ( f) Plut, in Apephthegen 
p. 172, 
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butes, ſhewed great wiſdom and moderation. He ſent for 


the principal inhabitants of eyery provinte ; ſuch as were beſt 


acquainted with the condition and ability of their country, 
and were obliged in intereſt to give him a true and impartial 
account, He then aſked them, if ſuch and ſuch ſums, 
which he propoſed to each of them for their reſpective pro- 
vinces, were not too great, or did not exceed what they 
were able to pay; his intention being, as he told them, not 
to oppreſs his ſubjects, but only to require ſuch aids from 
them, as were proportioned to their incomes, and abſolutely 
neceſſary for the defence of the ſtate. T hey all anſwered, 
that the ſums he propoſed were very reaſonable, and ſuch as 
would not be burthenſome to the people. The king however 
was pleaſed to abate one half, chuſing rather to keep a great 
deal within bounds, than to riſk ths nne of n 
them. 


But notwithſtanding this extraordinary moderation on the 
king's part, as there is ſomething odious in all impoſts, the 


Perſians, who gave the ſurname of father to Cyrus, and of 
maſter to Cambyſes, thought fit to.charaterie Darius with 
that of * merchant. | 

The ſeveral ſums levied by the impoſition of theſe tributes 
or taxes, as far as we can infer from the calculation of Hero- 
dotus, which is attended with great difficulties, ampunted in 
the whole to about forty four millions per annum French, or 
ſomething leſs than two millions Engliſh money. 

(g) After the death of the Magian impoſtor, it was 8 
that the Perſian noblemen, who had conſpired againſt him, 
ſhould, beſides ſeveral other marks of diſtinction, have the 
liberty of free acceſs to the king's preſence at all times, ex- 


"cept wizen he was alone with the queen. Intaphernes, one of 


theſe noblemen, being refula admittance into the King's 
apart 


C) Her. 1 3. e, 179, 119. | 
* Kd firnifics ſome- guage, It may ſignify a Bro- 
thing flill more mean and con- ker, or a Retail, any one 


temptible; but I do not know that buys to fell gain. 
Bo ts expreſs it in our lan- N 
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apartment, at a time when the king and queen were in pri- 


vate together, in a violent rage fell foul upon the officers o 
the palace, abuſed them outragiouſly, cutting their faces with 


his ſcimitar. Darius highly reſented ſo heinous an inſult; 
and at firſt apprehended it might be a conſpiracy amongſt the 
noblemen. But when he was well aſſured of the contrary, 
he cauſed Intaphernes, with his children and all that were of 
his family to be taken up, and had them all condemned to be 
put to death, confounding through a blind exceſs of ſeverity 
the innocent with the guilty, In theſe unhappy circumſtances 
the criminal's lady went every day to the gates of the palace, 
crying and weeping in the moſt lamentable manner, and ne- 
ver ceaſing to implore the king's clemency with all the pathe- 
tick eloquence of ſorrow and diſtreſs. The king could not 
reſiſt ſo moving a ſpectacle, and befides her own, granted her 
the pardon of any one of her family, whom the ſhould chuſe. 
This gave the unhappy lady great perplexity, who deſired, no 
doubt, to ſave them all. At laſt, after a long deliberation 
ſhe determined in favour of der brother. This choice, 
wherein ſhe ſeemed not to have followed the ſentiments 
which nature ſhould dictate to a mother and a wife, ſurprized 
the king, who deſiring her to be aſked the reaſon of it, ſhe 
made anſwer, that by a ſecond marriage the loſs of an huſband 


and children might be retrieved ; but that, her father and 


mother being dead, there was no poſſibility of recovering a 

brother, Darius, besass the life of her brother, granted her 

the ſame favour for the eldeſt of her children. : 
(5) I have already related in the foregoing. volume, by 


What an inſtance of perfidiouſneſs Oretes, one of the king's 


governors in Aſia minor, brought about the death of Poly- 
crates, tyrant of Samos. 80 black and deteſtable a crime 
did not go unpuniſhed, Darius found out, that Oretes 
ſtrangely abuſed his power, making no account of the blood 
of thoſe perſons, who had the misfortune to diſpleaſe him. 
This ſatrap carried his inſolence ſo far, as ta put to death a 
3 ſent him by the * becauſe the orders he had 

| hangs 
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(>) Her, I, z. c. 120, 128, 
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130 The . of the e 
brought him were diſagreeable, Darius, who did not yet 
think himſelf well ſettled in the throne, would not venture 
to attack him openly : for the ſatrap had no leſs than a thou. 
ſand ſoldiers for his guard, not to mention the forces he was 
able to raiſe from his government, which included Phrygia, 
Lydia, and Tonia, The king therefore thought fit to proceed 
in a ſecret manner, to rid himſelf of ſo dangerous a ſervant. 
With this commiſſion he entruſted one of his officers, of ap- 
proved fidelity and attachment to his perſon. The officer, 


under pretence of other buſineſs, went to Sardis: where with 


great dexterity he ſifted into the diſpoſitions of the people. 
To pave the way to his deſign, he firſt gave the principal 
officers of the governor's guard letters from the king, which 


contained nothing but general orders, A little while after he 


delivered them other letters, in which their orders were more 
expreſs and particular. And aſſoon as he found himſelf per- 
fectly ſure of the diſpoſition of the troops, he then read them 
a third letter, wherein the king in plain terms commanded 
them to kill the governor; and this order was executed with- 
out delay. All his effects were confiſcated to the king; and 
all the perſons belonging to his family and houſhold were re- 
moved to Suſa. Among the reſt, there was a celebrated phy- 
fician of Crotona, whoſe name was Democedes. This phy- 


fician's ſtory is very fingular, and happened to be the occaſion 


of ſome conſiderable events. | 

(:) Not long after the fore-mentioned tranſaction, Darius 
chanced to have a fall from his horſe in hunting, by which 
he wrenched one of his feet in a violent manner, and put 
his heel out of joint. The Egyptians were then reckoned 
the moſt ſkilful in phyſick; for which re ſon the king 
had ſeveral phyſicians of that nation about him, Theſe 
undertook to cure the king, * and exerted all their ſkill on 
ſo important an occaſion : but * were ſo unhandy in the 


8 Her. 1. 3. E. £24, 130. 


ſurgeons. 


operation 


bog Anh tbe 25 perſons in both as ale cians ond | 
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I 31 
operation and in the handling and managing the king's ſoot, 
that they put him to incredible pain; ſo that he paſſed ſeven 
days and ſeven nights without ſleepitig. Democedes was 
menrioned on this occaſion by ſome perſon, who had heard 


him extolled at Sardis, as a very able phyſician. He was ſent 


for immediately and brought to the king in the condition he 
was in, with his jrons on, and in a very poor apparel : for 
he was at that time actually a priſoner. The king aſked 
bim, whether he had any knowledge of pbyſick. At firſt he 
denied he had, fearing, that if he ſhould give any proofs of 
his ſkill, he ſhould be detained in Perſia, and by that means 
be for ever debarred from returning to his own country, for 
which he had an exceeding affection. Darius, diſpleaſed 
with his anſwer, ordered him to be put to the torture, Demo- 
cedes found it was neceſſary to own the truth; and therefore 
offered his ſervice to the king, The firſt thing he did was 
to apply gentle fomentations to the parts affected. This 
remedy had a ſpeedy effect: the king recovered his ſleep 3 
and in a few days was perfectly cured, both of the ſprain 
and the diſlocation, To recompenſe che phyſician the king 
made him a preſent of two pair of golden chains. Upon 
which Democedes aſked him, whether he meant to reward 
the happy ſucceſs of his endeavours, by doubling his misfor- 


tunes. The king was pleaſed with that ſaying ; and ordered 


his eunuchs to conduct Democedes to his wives, that they 
might ſee the perſon to whom he was indebted for his recovery. 
They all made him very magnificent preſents; ſo that in 
one day's time he became extremely rich. 

() Democedes was a native. of Crotona, a city of Orecis 
major, in the Lower Calabria in Italy, from whence he had 
been obliged to fly, on account of the ill treatment he re- 
ceived from his father. He firſt went to * Egina, where by 
ſeveral ſucceſsful cures he acquired great reputation: the in- 


habitants of this place ſettled on him a yearly penſion of a 


talent, The talent commined ſixty mina's, and was worth 

| about 
(4) Her. 1. 3. c. 131. 

* An iſland between Attica gnd Pelapenneſis. 
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Fon livres, French money. Some tirhe af. 


ter he was invited to Athens; where they augmented his 
penſion to five thouſand + livres per annum. After this, he 
was received into the family of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, 
who gave him a penſion of two thouſand crowns f. It is 
very much for the honour of cities, or princes, by hand. 
ſome penſions and ſalaries to engage ſuch perſons in their ſer- 
vice, as are of publick benefit to mankind ; and even to in- 
duce foreigners of worth and merit to come and ſettle among 
them. The Crotonians from this time had the reputation 
of having the ableſt phyſicians 3. and next after them, the 


people of Cyrene in Africa, The ee were at the lame 
time reputed to excel in muſick. 


(1) Democedes, after performing this cure vpon- the king, 


was admitted to-the honour of eating at his table, and came 


to be in great credit at Suſa, At his interceſſion, the Egyp- 
tian phyſicians were pardoned, who had all been condemned 
to be hanged for having been leſs ſkilful than the Grecian 
phyſician; as if they were obliged to anſwer for the ſucceſs 
of their remedies, or that it was a crime not to be able to 
cure a king. This is a ſtrange abuſe, though too common an 
effect of unlimited power, which is ſeldom guided by reaſon 


or equity, and which, being accuſtomed. to ſee every thing 


give way implicitly to its authority, expects that its com- 
mands, of what nature ſoever, ſhould be infallibly performed! 
We have ſeen ſomething of this kind in the hiſtory of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who pronounced a general ſentence of death up- 
on all his magicians, becauſe they could not divine what it 
was he had dreamed in the night, which he himſelf had for- 
got. Democedes procured alſo the enlargement of ſeveral of 
thoſe perſons, who had been impriſoned with him, He lived 
in the greateſt affluence, and was in the higheſt eſteem and 


favour with the king. But he was at a great diſtance from 


his own country, upon which his thoughts and def res were 
continually bent. 

He 
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(m) He had the good fortune to perform another cure, 
which contributed to raiſe his credit and reputation n 


higher. Atoſſa, one of the king's Wives, and daughter to 
Cyrus, was attacked with a cancer in her breaſt. As long 


as the pain of it was tolerable, the bore it with patience, not 


being able to prevail on herſelf, out of modeſty, to diſcover 
her diſorder, But at laſt ſhe was conſtrained to it, and ſent 
for Democedes 3 who promiſed to cure her, and at the ſame 
time requeſted, that ſhe would be pleaſed to grant him a cer- 


tain favour he ſhould beg of her, entirely conſiſtent with her 


honour, 'The queen engaged her word, and was cured, The 
favour promiſed the phyſician was to procure him a journey 
into his own country : and the queen was not unmindful of 
her promiſe, * It is worth while to take notice of ſuch 
events, which though not very conſiderable in themſelves, 
often give occaſion to the greateſt enterprizes of princes, and 
are even the ſecret ſprings and diſtant cauſes of them. 

As Atoſſa was converſing one day with Darius, ſhe took oc- 
caſion to repreſent to him, that, being in the flower of his 
age, and of a vigorous conſtitution, capable of enduring the 
fatigues of war, and having great and numerous armies at 
command, it would be for his honour to form ſome great en- 
terprize, and let the Perſians ſee, they had a man of courage 
for their king. You have hit my thoughts, replied Darius g 
which were upon invading the Scythians, I had much ra- 
ther, ſays Atoſſa, you would firſt turn your arms againft 


Greece. I have heard great things ſaid in praiſe of the women 


of Lacedæmon, of Argos, Athens, and Corinth; and ſhould 
be very glad to have ſome of them in my ſervice, Beſides, 
you have a perſon here, that might be very uſeful to you in 
ſach an enterprize, and could give you a perfect knowledge 
of the country: the perſon I mean is Democedes, who hath 


cured both you and me, This was enough for the king, and 


the affair was reſolved on immediately, F ifteen Perſian noble- 
Vo Ls, III. | N men 
(m) Cap. 135, 137. 

* Non fine uſu fuerit in- pe rerum motus oriuntur, 


troſpicere illa primo aſpectu Tac, I. 4. c. 32. 
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men were appointed to accompany Democedes into Greece, 
and to examine with him all the maritime places, as thoroughly 
as poſſible. The king further charged thoſe perſons, above 
all things, to keep a ſtrict eye upon the phyſician, that he 
did not give them the lip, and to bring him back with-them 
to the Perſian court. 

Darius in giving ſuch an order, plainly ſhewed, he did not 


underſtand the proper methods for engaging men of wit and 


merit to reſide in his dominions, and for attaching them to 
his perſon, To pretend to do this by authority and com- 
pulſion, is the ſure way of ſuppreſſing all knowledge and in- 
duftry, and of driving away the liberal arts and ſciences, 
which muft be free and unconfined, like the genius from 
whence they ſpring. For one man of genius, that will be 
kept in a country by force, thouſands will be driven away, 
who would probably have choſen to reſide in it, if they could 
enjoy their liberty, and meet with kind treatment. 

When Darius had formed his deſign of ſending into Greece, 
he acquainted Nemocedes with it, laid open his views to him, 
and told him the occaſion he had for his ſervice to conduct 
the Perſian noblemen thither, particularly to the maritime 
towns, in order to obſerve their fituation and ftrength; at 
the ſame time earneſtly deſiring him, that, when that was 
done, he would return back with them to Perſia, The king 
permitted him to carry all his moveables with him, and give 
them, if he pleaſed, to his father and brothers, promiſing at 
his return to give him as many of greater value ; and ſignified 
to him further, that he would order the galley, in which 
He was to ſail, to be laden with very rich preſents, for him 
to beſtow as he thought fit on the reſt of his family. The 
king's intention appeared by his manner of ſpeaking to be 
undiſguiſed and without artifice: but Democedes was afraid 
it might be a ſnare laid for him, to diſcover whether he in- 
tended to return to Perſia, or not: and therefore to remove 
all ſuſpicion, he left his own goods behind him at Suſa, and 
only took with him the preſents deſigned for his family. 

The firſt place they landed at was Sidon in Phœnicia, 


al 


where they equipped two large veſlels for themletves, and rr 
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all they had brought along with them on board another veſſel 
of burden. After having paſſed through and carefully ex- 
amined the chief cities of Greece, they went to Tarentum in 
Italy, Here the Perſian noblemen were taken up as ſpies; 
and Democedes taking advantage of this arreſt, made his eſcape 


from them, and fled to Crotona. When the Perſian lords 


had recovered their liberty, they purſued him thither, but 
could not prevail upon the Crotonians to deliver up their 
fellow-citizen, The city moreover ſeized the loaded veſſel : 


and the Perfians having loſt their guide, laid afide the thoughte 


of going over the other parts of Greece, and ſet out for their 
own country, Democedes let them know, at their depar- 


ture, that he was going to marry the daughter of Milo, 2 


famous wreftler of Crotona, whoſe name was very well known 
to the king, and of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
hereafter. This voyage of the Perſian noblemen into Greece, 
was attended with no immediate conſequence ; becauſe on 


their return home they found the king engaged in other af- 


fairs. 

(p) In the third year of this king s reign, which was but 
the ſecond according to the Jewiſh computation, the Samari- 
tans excited new troubles againſt the Jews. . In the preceding 
reigns, they had procured an order to prohibit the Jews from 
proceeding any further in building of the temple of Jeruſalem, 
But, upon the lively exhortation of the prophets, and the 
expreſs order of God, the Iſraelites had lately reſumed the 
work, which had been interrupted for ſeveral years, and car- 
ried it on with great vigour. The Samaritans had recourſe 
to their ancient practices, to prevent them. To this end they 


applied to Thatanai, whom Darius had made governor of 


the provinces of Syria and Paleftine, They complained to 
him of the audagious proceeding of the Jews, who, of their 
own authority, and in defiance of the prohibitions to the 
contrary, preſumed to rebuild their temple : which muſt 
neceſſarily be prejudicial to the king's intereſts. Upon this 
repreſentation of theirs, the governor thought fit to go him- 
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ſelf to Jeruſalem. And being a perſon of great equity and 

moderation, when he had inſpected the work, he did not 
think proper to proceed violently, and to put a ſtop to it 

without any further deliberation; but enquired of the Jewiſh” 
elders, what licence they had for entering upon a work of 
that nature, The Jews hereupon producing the edict of 
Cyrus made in that behalf, he would not of himſelf ordain 
any thing in contradiction of it, but ſent an account of the 
matter to the King, and deſired to know his pleaſure, He 
gave the king a true repreſentation of the matter, acquainting 


him with the edict of Cyrus which the Jews alledged in 


their juſtification, and deſiring him to order the regiſters to 
be conſulted, to know, whether Cyrus had really publiſhed 
ſuch an edict in their favour, and thereupon to ſend him in- 
ſtructions of what he thought fit to order in the affair, 
(2) Darius having commanded the regiſters to be examined, 
the edict was found at Ecbatana in Media, the place where 
Cyrus. was, at the time of its being granted. Now Darius 
having a great reſpect for the memory of that prince, con- 
firmed his edi, and cauſed another to be drawn, up, wherein 
the former was referred to, and ratified, This. motive of 


regard to the memory of Cyrus, had there been nothing elſe 


to influence the king, would be very laudable : but the ſcrip- 
ture informs us, that it was God himſelf, who influenced the 
mind and heart of the king, and inspired him with a favour- 
able diſpoſition to the Jews. The truth of this appears 
pretty plain from the edict itſelf. In the firſt place it ordains, 
that all the victims, oblations, and other expences of the tem- 
ple, be abundantly furniſhed the Jews, as the prieſts ſhould re- 
quire: in the ſecond place it enjoins the prieſts of Jeruſalem, 
when they offered their ſacrifices to the God of heaven, to pray 
for the preſervation of the life of the king and the princes his 
children: and laſtly it goes fo far, as to denounce impreca- 
tions againſt all princes and people, that ſhould hinder the 
carrying on of the building of the temple, or that ſhould at- 
tempt to deſtroy it ; by all which Darius evidently acknow - 
8 ledges, 
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ledges, that. the God of Iſrael is able to overtarn the king- 
doms of the world, and wo dete the moſt mighty and 
powerful princes, 

By virtue of this edit, the jay were not only 3 
to proceed in the building of their temple, but all the ex- 
pences thereof were alſo to be furniſhed to them, ont of the 
taxes and impoſts of the province. What muſt have become 
of the Jews, when the crimes of diſobedience and rebelhon 
were laid to their charge, if at ſuch a juncture their ſuperiors 


had only hearkened to their enemies, and not den chem 


leave to juſtify themſelves 

The ſame prince, ſome time after, gave Rill 2 more ſignal 
proof of his love for juſtice, and of his abhorrence for ac- 
cuſers and informers, a deteſtable race of men, that are, by 
their very nature and condition, enemies to all merit and all 
virtue. It is pretty obvious, that I mean the famous edi, 
publiſhed by this prince againſt Haman, in favour of the 
Jews at the requeſt of Eſther, whom the king had taken to. 
his bed in the room of Vaſthi, one of his wives. According 
to archbiſhop Uſher, this Vaſthi is the ſame perſon as is 
called by profane writers Atofſa; and the Ahaſuerus of the 
holy ſcriptures the ſame as Darius ; but, according to others, 


it is Artaxerxes. The faſt is well known, being related in the 


ſacred hiſtory: I have given however a brief account of it in 
a former volume, | 
Such actions of juſtice do great honour to a prince « memory 'L 


as do alſo thoſe of gratitude, of which Darius on a certain 


occaſion gave 2 very laudable inſtance, (s) Syloſon, brother 
to Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, had once made Darius. a 
prefent of a ſuit of cloaths, of a curious red colour, which. 
extremely pleaſed Darius's fancy, and would never ſuffer him 
to make any return for it. Darius at that time was but a, 
private gentleman, an officer in the guards of Cambyſes, 
whom he accompanied to Memphis in his Egyptian expedition. 
When Darius was on the throne of Perſia, Syloſon went to 
Suſa, * himſelf at the gate of his palace, and ſent 
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up word to the king that there was a Grecian below, to 

whom his majeſty was under ſome obligation, Darius, ſur- 
prized at fuch a meſſage, and curious to know the truth of 
w him, he 
r — and acknowledged him to have been his 


he CO —— the 9 8 —— 


proceeded from no other motive than that of doing a pleaſure | 


to a perſon, from whom he could have no tExpeQations |; and 
then propoſed to make him a conſiderable preſent of gold 
and filver. But money was not the thing Syloſon d fired 2 
the love of his country was his predominant paſſion, The 
favour he required of the king was, that he would ſettle him 
at Samos, without ſhedding the blood of the citizens, by 


driving out the perſon, that had uſurped the government 


fince the death of his brother. Darius conſented, and com- 


mitted the conduct of the expedition to Otanes, one of the 
principal lords of his court, who undertook it with z Joy, and 


is 


pexformed it with ſucceſs, 


S E C T. 1 Revolt and reduction of Babylon. 


* 1 N the beginning of the fifth year of Darius, Babylon 


revolted, and could not be reduced till after a twenty 
months fiege. This city, formerly miſtreſs of the Eaſt, grew 


Impatient of the Perſian yoke, eſpecially after the removing 


of the imperial ſeat to Suſa, which very much dinfiniſhed 
Babylon's wealth and grandeur, The Babylonians, taking 
advantage of the revolution that happened in Perſia, firſt on 
the death of Cambyſes, and afterwards on the maſſacre of the 
Magians, made ſecretly for four years together, all kinds of 
Preparations for war. When they thought the city ſufficiently 
ſtored with proviſions for many years, they ſet up the ſtan- 
dard of rebellion ; which obliged Darius to beſiege them with 


al 
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all his forces. Now God continued to accompliſh thoſe ter- 
rible threatnings he had denounced againſt Babylon: that he 
would not only humble and bring down that proud and im- 
pious city, but depopulate and lay it waſte with fire and 
blood, utterly exterminate it, and reduce it to an eternal 
ſolitude, In order to fulfil theſe predictions, God permitted 
the Babylonians to rebel againſt Darius, and by that means 
to draw upon themſelves the whole force of the Perſian em- 
pire: and they themſelves were the firſt in putting theſe 
prophecies in execution, by deſtroying a great number of their 
own people, as will be ſeen preſently. It is probable, that 
the Jews, of whom a conſiderable number remained at Baby- 
lon, went out of the city, before the ſiege was formed, as 
the prophets (2) Iſaiah and Jeremiah had exhorted them long 
before, and Zachariah very lately, in the following terms: 
Thou Sion, that dæuelleſt with the daughter of Babylon, flee 
from the country, and ſave thyſelf. 

The Babylonians, to make their proviſions laſt the longer, 
and to enable them to hold out with the greater vigour, took the 
moſt deſperate and barbarous reſolution that ever was heard 
of; which was, to deſtroy all ſuch of their own people, as 
were unſerviceable on this occafion, For this purpoſe they 
aſſembled together all their wives and children, and ſtrangled 
them, Only every man was allowed to keep his beſt-beloved 
wife, and one ſervant-maid to do the buſineſs of the family. 

After this cruel execution, the unhappy remainder of the 
inhabitants, thinking themſelves out of all danger, both on 
account of their fortifications, which they looked upon as 
impregnable, and the vaſt quantity of provifions they had laid 
up, began to inſult the beſiegers from the tops of their walls, 
and to provoke them with opprobrious language. The Per- 
ſians, for the ſpace of eighteen months, did all that force or 
ſtratagem were capable of, to make themſelves maſters of the 
city; nor did they forget to make uſe of the ſame means, 
as had ſo happily ſucceeded with Cyrus ſome years before; I 
mean, that of-turning the courſe of the river, But all their 
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efforts were fruitleſs; and Darius began almoſt” to deſpair of 


taking the place, when” a ftratagem, till then unheard of, 
opened the gates of the city to him, He was ſtrangely fad: 


| prized one morning to ſee Zopyrus, one of the chief noble- 


men of his court, and fon of Megabyſes, who was one of the 
ſeven lords, that made the aſſociation againſt the Magians 
to ſee him, I ſay, appear before him all over blood; with his 
noſe and ears cut off, and his whole body wounded in a ter- 
rible manner. Starting up from his throne he cried out, 
Who is it, Zopyrus, that has dared to treat you thus ? You 
yourſelf, O king, replied Zopyrus. The defire 1 had of 
rendering you ſervice has put me into this condition. As I 


was fully perſuaded, that you never would have conſented to 


this method, I have conſulted none but the zeal 1 have for 
your ſervice, He then opened to him his defign of going 
over to the enemy; and they ſettled every thing together 
that was proper to be done. The king could not ſee him ſet. 
out upon this extraordinary project without the utmoſt af- 
fliction and concern. Zopyrus approached. tHe walls of the 
city; and having told them who he was, was ſoon admitted. 
They then carried him before the governor, to whom he 
laid open his misfortune, and the eruel treatment he had 
met with from Darius, for having difluaded him from con- 
tinuing any longer before a city, which it was impoſſible for 
him to take, He offered the Babylenians his ſervice, which 
could not fail of being highly uſeful to them, fince he was 
acquainted with all the deſigns of the Perſians, and fince the 


deſire of revenge would inſpire him with freſh courage and 


reſolution, His name and perſon were both well known at 
Babylon : the condition in which he appeared, his blood and 
his wounds teſtified for him; and by proofs not to be ſuſ- 
pected, confirmed the truth of all he advanced, They there- 
fore entirely believed whatever he told them, and gave him 
moreover the command of as many troops as he deſired. In 
the firſt ſally he made, he cut off a thouſand of the beſiegers: 
2 few days after he killed them double the number; and on 
the third time, four thouſand of their men lay dead * 


Darius.] PzRrStans and Grant ANT. 14 
5 the ſpot. All this had been before agreed upon between him 
| and Darius, Nothing was now talked of in Babylon but 
Zopyrus : the whole city ſtrove who ſhould extol him moſt, 
and they had not words ſufficient to expreſs their high value 
for him, and how happy they eſteemed themſelves in- having 
gained fo great a man. He was now declared generaliſſimo of 
their forces, and entruſted with the care of guarding the 
walls of the city, Darius approaching with his army towards 
the gates, at the time agreed on between them, Zopyrus 
opened the gates to him, and made him by that means maſter 
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; of the city, which he never could have been able to take 

| either by force or famine. 

| As powerful as this prince was, he found himſelf incapable 

of making a ſufficient recompence for. ſo great. a ſervice ; and 

he .uſed often to ſay, that he would with pleaſure ſacrifice a 

g hundred Babylons, if he had them, to reſtore Zopytus to f 
3 the condition he was in, before he inflicted that cruel treat- T7 
ment upon ' himſelf, He ſettled upon him during life the 

whole reyenue of this opulent city, of which he alone had y 
„ procured him the poſſeſſion, and heaped all the honours up- 1 
1 on him, that a king could poſſibly confer upon a ſubject. 8 
| Megabyſus, who commanded the Perſian army in Egypt I ' 
; againſt the Athenians, was ſon to this Zopyrus ; and that It, 
* Zopyrus, who went over to the Athenians as a deſerter, 1 
. was his grandſon. Wil 
: No ſooner was Darius in poſſeſſion of Babylon, but he or- 1 
*Y dered the hundred gates to be pulled down, and all the walls | 8 
1 of that proud city to be entirely demoliſhed, that ſhe might 1 
5 never be in a condition to rebel more againſt him. If he had | f 
1 | pleaſed to make uſe of all the rights of a conqueror, he might 1 
| upon this occaſion have exterminated all the inhabitants. 1 
\ But he contented himſelf with cauſing three thouſand of thoſe | i 
Y who were principally concerned in the revolt to be impaled, | 13 
* and granted a pardon to all the reſt. And, in order to hinder vi 
; the depopulation of the city, he cauſed fifty thouſand women *M 
* to be brought from the ſeveral provinces of his empire, to | l | 
1 ſupply the won of _ waick the inhabitants had ſo cruelly | 
* Ea deſtroyed [: 1 | 

1 
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deſtroyed at the beginning of the ſiege. Such was the fate 


of Babylon; and thus did God execute his vengeance on that 
| impious city, for the cruelty ſhe had exerciſed towards the 
Jews, in falling upon a free people without any reaſon or 
provocation 3 in deſtroying their government, laws. and wor- 
ſhip ; 3 in forcing them from their country, and tranſ. 
porting them to a firange land; where they impoſed 
a moſt -grievous yoke of ſervitude vpe them, and made uſe 
of all their power to cruſh and afflict an unhappy nation, fa- 
voured however by God, and "—_ the honour to be ſtiled 
his peculiar people. 


Ser. III. Darius prepares for an expedition againſt the 


| Scythians, A digreſſion upon the manners and fp of 


that nation. 


(x) A FT E R the reduction of Babylon, Gakuen made | 


great preparations for the war againſt the Scythians, 
who inhabited that large tract of land, which lies between 
the Danube and the Tanais. His pretence for. undertaking 
this war was to be revenged of that nation for the * invaſion 
of Aſia by their anceſtors : a very frivolous and ſorry pretext ; 
and a very ridiculous ground for reviving an old quarrel, 


which had ceaſed an hundred and twenty years before, 


Whilſt the Scythians were employed in that irruption, | which 


laſted eight and twenty years, the Scythians wives married 
their ſlaves, When their huſbands were on their return 
home, theſe flaves went out to meet them with a numerous 


army, and diſputed their entrance into their country. After 


ſome battles fought with pretty equal loſs on both fides, the 


maſters conſidering, that it was doing too much honour to 
their ſlaves to put them upon the foot of ſoldiers, marched 
againſt them in the next encounter with whips in their 
hands, to make them remember their proper. condition, 
This ſtratagem had the intended effect: for not being able 
to bear the fight of their maſters thus armed, 28. all ran 
away. 


ot 


(x) Her. 1,4. c. 1. Juſtin, 1.2. e. 5. 
* Mention is made of this in the ſecond volume. 
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I deſign in this place to imitate. Herodotus, who in writing 
of this war takes occaſion to give an ample account of all 
that relates to the cuſtoms and manners of the Scythians. 
But I ſhall be much more brief. in my account of this, matter 
than he is. 
A ereffon concerning the Siythians. | 

Formerly there were Scythians both in Europe and FF 
moſt of them inhabiting thoſe parts that lie towards the 
North, I deſign now chiefly to treat of the firſt, namely, of 
the European Scythians. | | 

The hiſtorians, in the accounts they have left us of the 
manners and character of the Scythians, relate things of 
them, that are entirely oppoſite and contradictory to one 
another. One while they repreſent them as the juſteſt and 
moſt moderate people in the world: another while they 
deſcribe them as a fierce and barbarous nation, which carries 
its cruelty to ſuch horrible exceſſes, as are ſhocking to human 
nature, This contrariety is a manifeſt proof, that thoſe dif- 
ferent characters are to be applied to different nations of 
Scythians, all compriſed in that vaſt and extenſive tract of 
country ; and that, though they were all comprehended un- 
der one and the Fame general denomination of Scythians, we 
ought not to confound them or their characters together, 

(O0) Strabo has quoted authors, who mention Scythians 
dwelling upon the coaſt of the Euxine ſea, . that cut the 
throats of all ſtrangers who came amongſt them, fed upon 
their fleſh, and made pots and drinking-veſſels of their ſculls, 
when they had dried them. (z) Herodotus in deſcribing 
the ſacrifices, which the Scythians offered to the god Mars, 
ſays, they uſed to offer human ſacrifices. Their manner * 
of making treaties, according to this author's account, was 
very ſtrange and particular, (a) They firſt poured wine into 

| @ 


( Strabo, I. 7. p. 298. 5 ; (x) Her. . 4: c. 62, 
(a) Ibid. c. 70. 5 ä 


* This cuſtom was till the time of Tacitus, wal makes 
praiſed by the Tberians, that mention of it, Ann. I. 12. 
wwere originally Scythians, in c. 47. 
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(Dinas 
a large earthen veſſel, and then the contracting parties cut. 


ting their arms with a knife, let ſome of their blood run into | 


the wine, and ſtained likewiſe their armour therein; after 
which they themſelves, and all that were preſent, drank of 
that liquor, making the ſtrongeſt imgrocations — the 
Nenn that ſhould violate the treaty. 

() But what the ſame hiſtorian relates, concerning the 
ceremonies obſerved at the funeral of their kings, is fill 
more extraordinary. I ſhall only mention ſuch of thoſe cere- 
monies, as may ſerve to give an idea of the cruel barbarity of 
this people, When their king died, they embalmed his 
body, and wrapped it up in wax; this done, they put it into 
an open chariot, and carried it from city to city, expoſing 


it to the view of all the people under his dominion. When 


this circuit was finiſhed, they laid the body down in the 
place appointed for the burial of it, and there they made a 
large grave, in which they interred the king, and with him 
one of his wives, his chief cup-bearer, his great chamberlain, 
his maſter of horſe, his chancellor, his ſecretary of ſtate, 
all which perſons were put to death for that purpoſe. To theſe 


they added ſeveral horſes, a great number of drinking-veſlels, 
and a certain part of every kind of houſhold goods and fur- 


niture belonging to their deceaſed monarch :. after which they 
filled up the grave and covered it with earth. This was not 
all. When the anniverfary of his interment came, they 
cut the throats of fifty more of the dead king's officers, and 


of the fame number of Horſes, and placed the officers on 


horſeback round the king's tomb, having firſt prepared and 
embalmed their bodies for the purpoſe; this they did probably 
to ſerve him as guards, Theſe ceremonies poſſibly took their 
riſe from a notion they might have of their king's being ſtill 
alive: and upon this ſuppoſition they judged it neceſſary, 
that he ſhould have his court and ordinary officers ſtill about 
him. Whether employments, which terminated in this 
manner, were much ſought after, I will not determine. 


It 
| (3) wid. c. 71, | 724 
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It is now time to paſs to the conſideration of their manners 
and cuſtoms, that had more of humanity in them; though 
poſſibly in another ſenſe they may appear to be equally ſavage, 
The account I am going to give of them is chiefly taken from 
(b) Juſtin, According to this author, the Scythians lived 


in great innocence and fimplicity, They were ignorant indeed 
of all arts and ſcierices, but then they were equally unac- 


quainted with vice, They did not make any diviſion of theit 


lands amongſt themiſelves, ſays Juſtin : it would have been in 
vain for them to have done it ; fince they did not apply them= 


ſelves to cultivate them. Holes, | in one of his odes, of 
which I ſhall inſert a part by and by, tells us, that oaks of 


them did cultivate a certain portion of land allotted to them 

for one year only, at the expiration of which they were re- 
lieved by others, who ſucceeded them on the ſame conditions, 
They had no houſes, nor ſettled habitation z but wandered 


_ continually with their cattle and their flocks from country ta 


country. Their wives and children they carried along with them 
in waggons, covered with the ſkins of beaſts, which were all 
the houſes they had to dwell in. Juſtice & was obſerved and - . 
maintained amongſt them through the natural temper and 
diſpofition of the people, without any compulſion of laws, , 
with which they were wholly unacquainted. No crime was 
more ſeverely puniſhed among them, than theft and robbery $ 
and that with good reaſon. For, their herds and their flocks, 
in which all their riches conſiſted, being never ſhut up, how 
could they poſſibly ſubſiſt, if theft had not been moſt rigo- 
rouſly puniſhed'? They coveted neither ſilver nor gold, like 
the reſt of mankind ;_ and made milk and honey their princi- 
pal diet, They were ſtrangers to the uſe of linen or woollen 
manufaQures ; and to defend themſelves from the violent 
and-continual cold weather of their climate, they made uſe of 
nothing but the ſkins of beaſts. 


I faid before, that theſe manners of the Scythians would | 


appear to ſome people, very wild and ſavage. And indeed, 


| what 
(3) Juſtin, I. 2. c. 2. | 


* juſtitia gentis ingeniis a non legibu. 
You, Bk. 0 
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what can be ſaid for a nation, that has lands, and yet does 
not cultivate them; that has herds of cattle, of which they 
content themſeves to eat the milk, and neglect the fleſh ? 
The wool of their ſheep might ſupply them with warm and 
comfortable cloaths, and yet they uſe no other raiment than 
the ſkins of animals, But, that which is the greateſt demon- 


ſtration of their ignorance and ſavageneſs, according to the 


general opinion of mankind, is their utter neglect of gold and 
ſilver, which have always been had in ſuch great requeſt in 
all civilized nations. 

But, oh! how happy was this ignorance ; ; how vaſtly 
preferable this ſavage ſtate to our pretended politeneſs ! 

* Thijs contempt of all the conyenicncies of life, ſays Juſtin, 
was attended with ſuch an honeſty and uprightneſs of man- 
ners, as hindered them from ever, coveting their neighbour's 
goods, For the deſire of riches can only take place, where 
riches can be made uſe of, And, would to God, fays the 
ſame author, we could ſee the ſame moderation prevail 
among the reſt of mankind : and the like indifference to the 
goods of other people! If that were the caſe, the world 
would not have ſcen ſo many wars perpetually ſucceeding one 
another in all ages, and in all countries: nor would the num- 


ber of thoſe, that are cut off by the ſword, exceed that of 


thoſe who fall by the irreverſible decree and law of nature. 
Juſtin finiſhes his character of the Scythians with a very 


judicious reflection. It is a ſurprizing thing, ſays he, that 
an 


* Hæc continentia illis arma, qua naturalis fatorum 
morum quoque juſtitiam in- conditio raperet. 
didit, nihil alienum concupiſ- +- Prorſus ut admirabile 
centibus. Quippe ibidem di- videatur, hoc illis naturam 
vitiarum cupido eſt, ubi & dare, quod Graci longa ſapi- 
uſus. Atque utinam reliquis- entium doctrina præceptiſque 
mortalibus ſimilis moderatio philoſophorum conſequi ne- 
& abſtinentia alieni foret! queunt, cultoſque mores in- 


profectò non tantum bello- cultæ barbariæ collatione ſu- 
rum per omnia ſecula terris perari. Tanto plus in illis 


omnibus continuaretur: ne- proficit vitiorum ignoratio, 


que plus hominum ferrum & quam in his cognitio virtutis 


(Darius, - 
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Darius.) Past Ans and Greerans, 147 
an happy, natural diſpoſition, without the aſſiſtance of edu. | 


cation, ſhould carry the Seythians to ſuch a degree of wiſ- 
dom and moderation, as the Grecians could not attain to, 
neither by the inftitutions of their legiſlators, nor the rules 
and precepts of all their philoſophers : and that the manners 
of a barbarous nation ſhould be preferable to thoſe of a people 
ſo much improved and refined by the polite arts and ſciences, 
So much more effectual and advantagious was the ignorance 
of vice in the one, than the knowledge of virtue in the 
other ! 

(c) The Scythian fathers thought with awd reaſon, that 
they left their children a valuable inheritance, when they left 
them in peace and union with one another. One of their 
kings, whoſe name was Scylurus, finding himſelf draw near 


his end, ſent for all his children, and giving to each of them | 


one after another a bundle of arrows tied faſt together, deſired 
them to break them. Each uſed his endeavours, but was 
not able to do it. Then untying the bundle, and giving them 
the arrows one by one, they were very eaſily broken. Let 
this image, ſays the father, be a leſſon to you of the mighty 


advantage that reſults from union and concord. (d) in order 


to ſtrengthen and enlarge theſe domeſtic advantages, the 
Scythians uſed to admit their friends into the ſame terms of 
union with them as their relations. Friendſhip was confi- 


dered by them as a ſacred and inviolable alliance, which dif- 


fered but little from the alliance nature has put between bre- 
thren, and which they could not infringe without . 
guilty of a heinous crime, - 

Antient authors ſeem to have ſtrove, who ſhould moſt ex- 
tol the innocence of manners, that reigned among the Scy- 
thians, by magnificent encomiums. That of Horace I ſhall 
tranſcribe at large. That poet does not confine it entirely to 
them, the Scythians, but joins the Getz with them, their 
near neighbours, It is in that beautiful ode, where he in- 


vgs againſt the luxury and irregularities of the age he lived 
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The HisTony of the {Darins; 
in. After he had told us, that peace and tranquillity of mind 
is not to be procured either by immenſe riches, or ſumptuous 
buildings, he adds, An hundred times happier are the 
ge Scythians, who roam about in their itinerant houſes, their 


cc Waggons; and happier even are the frozen Getz, With 


«© them the earth, without being divided by land-marks, 
& produceth her fruits which are gathered in common, 
4 There each man's tillage is but of one year's continuance ; 
ce and when that term of his labour is expired, he js relieved 
ce by a ſucceſſor, who takes his place, and manures the - 
be ground on the ſame conditions. There the innocent ſtep- 
cc mothers form no cruel deſigns againſt the lives of their 
te huſbands children by a former wife. The wives do not 
ce pretend to domineer over their huſbands on account of 


4 their fortunes, nor are to be corrupted by the infinuating 


« language of ſpruce adulterers. The greateſt portion of the 
& maiden, is her father and mother's virtue, her inviolable 
ce attachment to her huſband, and her perfect diſregard to 
cc all other men. They dare not be unfaithful, becauſe 
they are convinced that infidelity is a crime, and its re- 
ge ward i is death,” * | 

When 


* 8 melids Scythe, 
3 plauſtra vagas ritè trahunt 3 
ivunt, & rigidi Getæ; 
Immetata quibus jugera liberas 
Fruges & Carerem ferunt! 
Nec cultura placet longior annug, 
Defunctumque laboribus 
ZEquali recreat ſorte vicarius. 
Illic matre carentibus 
Privignis mulier temperat innocens: : 
Nec dotata regit virum - 
Conjux, nee nitido fidit adultero. | 
Dos eſt magna parentium 
Virtus, & metuens alterius viri 
Certo fœdere caſtitas : 
Et peccare nefas, aut pretium eft mori. 
Hor. lib. ill, Od. 24. 
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When we conſider the manners and character of the Scy- 
thians without prejudice, can we poſſibly forbear to look upon 
them with eſteem and admiration? Does not their manner 
of living, as to the exterior part of it at leaſt, bear a great 
reſemblace to that of the patriarchs, Who had no fixed ha- 
bitation; who did not till the ground; who had no other 
occupation than that of feeding their flocks and herds; and 
who dwelt in tents? Can we believe this people were much 
to be pitied, for not underſtanding, or rather for deſpiſing 
the uſe of gold and filver? * Is it not to be wiſhed, that 
thoſe metals had for ever lain buried in the bowels of the 


earth, and that they had never been dug from thence to be- 


come the cauſes and inſtruments of all vices and iniquity ? 
What advantage could gold or filver be of to the Scythians, 
who valued nothing but what the neceſſities of man actually 
require, and who took care to ſet narrow bounds to thoſe \ 
neceſſities ? It is no wonder, that, living as they did, with- 
out houſes, they ſhould make no account of thoſe arts that 


were ſo highly valued in other places, as architecture, ſculp- 


ture, and painting: or that they ſhould deſpiſe fine cloaths 


and coſtly furniture, fince they found the ſkins of beaſts ſuf- 


ficient to defend them againſt the inclemency of the ſeaſons, 
After all, can we truly ſay, that theſe pretended advantages 


contribute to the real happineſs of life ? Were thoſe nations 


that had them in the greateſt plenty, more healthful or ro- 
buſt than the Scythians ? Did they live to a greater age than 


they? Or did they ſpend their lives in greater freedom and 


tranquillity, or a greater exemption from cares and troubles ? 
Let us acknowledge it, to the ſhame of antient philoſophy ; 
the Scythians, who did not particularly apply themſelves to 
the ſtudy of wiſdom, carried it however to a greater height 


*. Aurum irrepertum, & fic melius ſitum 
Cum terra celat, ſpernere fortior, 
uam cogere humanos in uſus 
. 2mne ſacrum rapiente dextra. 
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1% The HisTory of the [Darius 
in their practice, than either the Egyptians, Grecians, or 
any other civilized nation. They dig not give the name of 
goods or riches to any thing, but what, in a human way of 
ſpeaking, truly deſerved that title, as health, ſtrength, 

courage, the love of labour and liberty, innocence of life, 
fincerity, an abhorrence of all fraud and diſſimulation, and, 
in a word, all fuch qualities, as render a man more virtuous 

| and more valuable, If to theſe happy diſpoſitions, we add 
the knowledge and love of God and of our Redeemer, with- 
out which the moſt exalted virtues are of no value and inef- 
fectual, they would have been a perfect people. 

When we compare the manners of the Scythians with thoſe 
of the preſent age, we are tempted to believe, that the pen- 
eils which drew ſo beautiful a picture, were not free from 

partiality and flattery ; and that both Juſtin and Horace have 
decked them with virtues, that did not belong to them. But 
all antiquity agrees in giving the ſame teſtimony of them; and 
Homer in particular, whoſe opinion ought ,to be of great 
weight, calls them the moſt juſt and upright of men. | 

But at length (who could believe it) luxury, that might 
be thought only to thrive in an agreeable and delightful ſoil, 
penetrated into this rough and uncultivated region; and 
breaking down the fences, which the conſtant practice of ſe- 
veral ages, founded in the nature of the climate, and 
the genius of the people, had ſet againſt it, did at laſt effec- 
tually corrupt the manners of the Scythians, and bring them, 
in that reſpect, upon a level with the other nations, where 
it had long been predominant. It is (e) Strabo that acquaints 
us with this particular, which is very worthy of our notice : 
he lived in the time of Auguſtus and Tiberius. After he had 
greatly commended the ſimplicity, frugality, and innocence 1 
of the antient Scythians, and their extreme averſion to all 
diſſimulation and deceit, he owns, that their intercourſe in 
later times with other nations had extirpated thoſe virtues, 
and planted the contrary' vices in their ſtead, One would 


ks fays he, that the natural effect of ſuch an intercourſe 
with 
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(e) Strabo, I, 7. p. 301. . c 


Darius] PzxsfAxs and Garetans. 131 
with civilized and polite nations ſhould have conſiſted only in 
rendering them more humanized and courgeous, by ſoftening. 


that air of ſavageneſs and ferocity, which they had before 2. 


but, inſtead of that, it introduced a total diſſolution of man- 


ners amongſt them, and quite transſormed them into different | 


creatures. It is undoubtedly with reference to this change 


that Athenæus (F) ſays, the Scythians abandoned themſelves 
to voluptuouſneſs and luxury, at the ſame time that they- 


ſuffered ſelf-intereſt and avarice to prevail amonſt them, 
Strabo, in making the remark I have been mentioning, 


does not deny, but that it was to. the Romans and Grecians. 


this fatal change of manners was owing, Our example, ſays 


he, has perverted almoſt all the nations of the world: by car- 


rying the refinements of luxury and pleaſure amongſt them, 
we have taught them infincerity and fraud, and a thouſand- 
kinds of ſhameful and infamous arts to get money. It is a 
miſerable talent and a very unhappy diſtinction for a nation, 
though its ingenuity in inventing modes, and refining upon 
every thing that tends to nouriſh and promote luxury, to be- 
come the corruptor of all its neighbours, and the author, as 
it were, of their vices and debauchery. 135 

It was againſt theſe Scythians, but at a time when they 
were yet uncorrupted, and in their utmoſt vigour, that Darius 
undertook an unſucceſsful expedition whicy I ſhall make 
the ſubje& of the next article. 


SzcT IV. Darias's expedition anf the Scyrbians. 


(x) 1 Have already obſerved, that the pretence uſed by Da- 
| rius, for undertaking this war againſt the Scythians, 
was the irruption formerly made by that people into Aſia: 
but in reality he had no other end therein, than to ſatisfy his 
own ambition, and to extend his conqueſts. 
* brother Artabanes, for whom he had a great regard, 
and who on his fide had no leſs zeal for the true intereſts of 
the king his brother, thought it his duty on this occaſion to 
ſpeak his e with all Fhe den that an affair 4 
ſuc 
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ſuch importance required. Great prince, ſays he to him, 
«« * they, who form any great enterprize, ought carefully to 
“ conſider, whether it will be beneficial or prejudicial to the 
. << ſtate; whether the execution of it will be eaſy or difficult; 
« whether it be likely to augment or diminiſh their glory ; 
ce and laſtly, whether the thing defigned be conſiſtent with, 
« or contrary to the rules of juſtice, For my own part, I 
4c cannot perceive, Sir, even though you were ſure of ſucceſs, 
« what advantage you can propoſe to yourſelf in undertak- 
« ing à war againſt the Scythians, Conſider the vaſt diſtance 
te between them and you; and the prodigious ſpace of land 
4e and ſea, that ſeparates Them from your dominions : be- 
ec fides, they are a people that dwell in wild and unculti- 
ic vated defarts ; that have neither towns nor houſes ; that 
c have no fixt ſettlement, or places of habitation 3 and that 
cc are deſtitute of all manner of riches. What ſpoil or bene- 
ce fit can accrue to your troops from ſuch an expedition; or, 
© to ſpeak more properly, what loſs have you, not reaſon to 
« apprehend ? 

« As they are accuftomed t to remove from country to coun- 
ce try, if they ſhould think proper to fly before you, not out 
« of cowardice or fear, for they are a very couragious and 
ec warlike people, but only with a deſign to harraſs and ruin 
« your army by continual and fatiguing marches, what 
& would become of us in ſuch an uncultivated, barren, and 
« naked country, where we ſhall neither find forage for our 
© horſes, nor proviſion for our men? I am afraid, Sir, that 
« through a falſe notion of glory, and the influence of flat- 
ce terers, you may be hurried into a war, which may turn to 
ce the diſhonour of the nation. You now enjoy the ſweets 
66 of peace and tranquillity in the midſt of your people, 
ce where you are the object of their admiration, and the au- 
« thor of their happineſs, You are ſenſible the gods have 
ce Placed you upon the throne to be their co-adjutor, or, to 

cc ſpeak 


* Omnes qui magnarum fi glorioſum, aut promptum 
rerum conſilia ſuſcipiqnt, z- effectu, aut certè non arduum 
ſtimare debent, an, quod in- fit, Tacit. Hiſt, l. 2. c. 76. 
choatur, reipublicæ utile, ip- | 
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Darius.) Pens1ane and Greorans: 153 
ct ſpeak more properly, to be the diſpenſer of their bounty, 
e rather than the miniſter of their power. It is your plean 
* (ure to be the proteRor, the guardian, and the father of 
«© your ſubjects : and you often declare to ys, becauſe you 
te really believe ſo, that you logk upon ycurſelf as inveſted 
« with ſovereign power, only to make your people happy. 
« What exquiſite joy muſt it be to ſo great a prince as you 
te are, to he the ſource of ſo many bleſſings ; and under the 
«« ſhadow of your name to preſerve ſuch infinite numbers of 
« people in fo defirable a tranquillity! Is nt the glory of a 
« king, who loves his ſubjects, and is beloved by them; who, 
« inſtead of making war againſt neighbouring or diſtant na- 
« tions, makes uſe of his power to keep them in peace and 
6 amity with each other; is not ſuch a glory vaſtly prefera · | 
ce ble to that of 1avaging and ſpoiling of nations, of filling 
te the earth with ſlaughter and deſolation, with horror, con- 
6e ſternation and deſpair ? But there is one motive more 
* which ought to have a greater influence upon you than all 
cc others, I mean that of juſtice. Thapks to the gods, yon 
& are not of the number of thoſe princes, who * acknowe 
ce ledge no other law than that of force, and who imagine 


© that they have a peculiar privilege annexed to their digrutys | 
c which private perſons have not, of invading other men 8 
« properties. + You do not make your greatneſs conſiſt in 
ce being able to do whatever you will, but in willing only 
«© what may be done, without infringing the laws, or vio- 
. lating juſlice. To ſpeak plain, ſhall one man be reckoned 
ce unjuſt, and a robber, for ſeizing on a few acres of his 
“ neighbour's eſtate; and ſhall another be reckoned juſt 
ec and great, and have the title of hero, only becauſe he 
& ſeizes upon and uſurps whole provinces ? Permit me, Sir, 
« to aſk you, what title have you to Scythia ? ey 
| | | have 

ld in ſumma fortuna Ut felicitatis eft quan» 

æquius, quod validius: & tum velis poſſe, fic magni- 
ſua retinere, privatæ domus; tudinis velle quantum poſſis. 
de alienis certare, regiam Plin. in Pan. Traps 
laudem eſſe. Tarit, Annal. | 
I, 2 Jo C. I. 


de the Scythians done you? What reaſon can you al- 
et jedge for declaring war againſt them? The war indeed, in 
et which you have been engaged againſt the Babylonians, was 


cc" at the ſame time both juſt and neceſſary : the gods have 


te accordingly crowned your arms witk ſucceſs. It belongs 


* to you, Sir, to judge whether that which you are now 


/ 


going to undertake, be of the ſame nature.“ 

Nothing but the generous zeal of a brother, Fr con- 
cerned for the glory of his prince, and the good of his coun - 
try, could inſpire ſuch a freedom: as on the other hand, 
nothing but a perfect moderation in the prince could make 
him capable of bearing with it. Darius, as 4 Tacitus ob 
ſerves of another great emperor, had the art of reconciling 
two things, which are generally incompatible, the ſovereign 
and liberty. Far from being offended at the freedom uſed by 
his brother, he thanked him for his good advice, tho? he did 
not follow it : for he had taken his reſolution, He departed 
from Suſa at the head of an army of ſeven hundred thouſand 
men; and his fleet, conſiſting of fix hundred ſail of ſhips; 


was chiefly manned with Ionians, and other Grecian nations, 
that dwelt upon the ſea-coaſts of Afia minor and the Helleſ« 
pont. He marched his army towards the Thracian Boſpho- 


rus, which he paſſed upon a bridge of boats: after which 
having made himſelf maſter of all Thrace , he came to the 
banks of the Danube, otherwiſe called tlie Iſter, where he 
had ordered his fleet to join him. In ſeveral places on his 
march he cauſed pillars to be erected with magnificent in- 
ſcriptions, in one of which he ſuffered himſelf to be called, 


the beſt and bandſomeſt of all men living, What a littleneh | 


of ſoul and vanity was this! 
And yet if all this prince's faults had terminated only i in 


ſentiments of pride and vanity, perhaps they would appear 
more excuſable than they do, at leaſt they would not have 
been ſo omen to his ſubjects. (“) But how ſhall we 

reconcile 


(b) 1 I, 4. C. 84. Senec. de ira, 'C, 16. 
T Nerva Cæſar res olim patum & libertatem. Tacit, 
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reconcile Darius 's diſpoſition, which ſeemed to be ſa exceed. 
ing humane and gentle, with a barbarous and cruel action of 


his towards Oebaſup, a venerable old man, whoſe merit, as 
well as quality, entitled him to reſpect ? 1 his nobleman Had | 


three ſons, who were all preparing themſelves to attend the 
king in this expedition againſt the Seythians. Upon Darius's 
departure from Suſa, the good old father begged as a favour 
of him, that he woul pleaſe to leave him one of his ſons at 
home, to be a comfort to him in his old a One, replied 
Darius, vill not be ſufficient for you; I will — 41 you all the 
three : and a he cauſed them all to be put to 
death. 


(i) When the army had paſſed the Danube upon a bridge 


of boats, the king was for having the bridge broke down, 


that his army might not be weakened by leaving ſo conſide- 
rable a detachment of his troops, as were neceſſary to guard 


it. But one of his officers repreſented to him, that it might 


be proper to keep that, as a neceſſary reſource, in caſe the 
war with the Scythians ſhould prove unfortunate, The king 
gave into this opinion, and committed the guarding of the 
bridge to the care of the Ionians, who built it; giving them 
leave at the ſame time to go back to their own country, if he 
did not return in the ſpace of two months : He then pro- 
ceeded on his march to Scythia, 

(4) Aſſoon as the Scythians were informed that Darius was 
marching againſt them, they immediately entered into con- 
ſultation upon the meaſures neceſſary to be taken. They were 
very ſenſible, that they were not in a condition to reſiſt ſa 
formidable an enemy alone. They applied therefore to all 
the neighbouring people, and deſired their aſſiſtance, alledging 


that the danger was general and concerned them all, and that 


it was their common intereſt to oppoſe an enemy, whoſe 5 


views of conqueſt were not confined to one nation, Some 
returned favourable. anſwers to their demand: others abſo- 
lutely refuſed to enter into a war, which, they ſaid, did not 

regard 


(i) Her. I, 4. C. 99, 101. 
118, 119. 


(1) Her, 1, 4. c. 102, 
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regard them; dut they had foon ee eee 


ſal. 

- (1) One wiſe pfecaution taken bythe Seythians, whs to 1 
cure their wives and children by ſending them in carriages to 
the moſt northern parts of the country; and with them like- 


wiſe they ſent all their herds and flocks, reſerving nothing 


to themſelves but what was neceſſary for the ſupport of their 


army. Another precaution of theirs was to fill up all their 


welk, and ſtop up their ſprings, and to cotifume all the forage 
in thoſe parts through which the Perſian army was to paſs, 
This done, they marched, in conjunction with their allies, 
againſt the enemy, not with the view of giving him battle; 
for they were determined to avoid that, but to draw him into 
ſuch places, as fuited beſt their intefeſt. Whenever the Per- 
ſians ſeemed diſpoſed to attack them, they Mill retired farther 
up into the country: and thereby drew them on from place 
to place, into the territories of thoſe nations that had refuſed 
to enter into alliance with them, by which means their lands 
became a prey to the two armies of the Perfians and w_— 
thians. 

(n) Darius, weary of theſe tedious walk fatiouing purfiiſts, 
ſent an herald to the king of the Scythians, whoſe name 
was Indathyrſus, with this meffage in his name: Prince 


cc of the Scythians, wherefore doſt thou | continually fly be- 


& fore me? Why doſt thou not ſtop ſomewhere or other, ei- 
ce ther to give me battle, if thou believeſt thyſelf able to 
« encounter me, or, if thou thinkeft thyſelf too weak, to 


< acknowledge thy maſter, by prefenting him with earth and 


«© water?” The Scythians were ah high-ſpirited people, 


extremely Jealous of their liberty, and profeſſed enemies to all 


ſlavery. Indathyrſus ſent Darius the following anſwer : If 
<< I fly before thee, prince of the Perfians, it is not becauſe 1 


cc fear thee: what I do now, is no more than what I ami 


te uſed to do in time of peace. We Scythians have neither 


Lc cities nor lands to defend: if thou haſt a mind to force vs 


| ©« to 

0 Her. 1. 4. c. 120, 125. | (2) Her, I. 4. 

c. 126, 127. e 
4 
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< to come to an engagement, eome and attaclt the tombs of 


«© our fathers, and thou ſhalt find what manner of men we 


« are. As to the title of maſter, which thou aſſumeſt, keep 
< it for other nations than the Scythians. For my part 1 
« acknowledge no other maſter; than the nas Ae vo 95 
< of my own anceſtors, and the goddeſs V. SI 1 WJZ 
(2) The farther Darins advanced into the country; the 


greater hardſhips his army was expoſed to, Juſt when it was 


reduced to:the laſt extremity, there came an herald to Darius 
from the Scythian prince, with a bird, a mouſe, a frog, and 
five arrows for à preſent, The king defired to know the 
meaning of thoſe gifts. The meſſenger anſwered, that his 
orders were only to deliver them, and nothing more; and 
that it was left to the Perſian king to find out the meaning, 
Darius concluded. at firſt, that the Scythians thereby con- 
ſented to deliver up the earth and water to him, which were 
repreſented by a mouſe and a frog; as alſo their cavalry, 
whoſe ſwiftneſs was repreſented by the bird; together with 
their own perſons and arms; ſignified by the arrows; But + 
Gobrias, one of the ſeven lords, that had depoſed the Ma- 
gian impoſtor, expounded the enigma in the following man- 
ner: © Know, fays he to the Perſians; © that unleſs you 
<< can fly away in the air like birds, or hide yourſelves in the 
cc earth like mice, or ſwim in the water like frogs, you ſhall 
in no wiſe be able to avoid the arrows of the Scythians.** 
(o) And indeed, the whole Perſian army marching in a 
vaſt, uncultivated, and barren country, in which there was 
no water, it was reduced to fo deplorable a condition, that 
they had nothing before their eyes but inevitable ruin: nor 
was Darius himſelf exempt from the common danger, He 
owed his preſervation to a camel, which was loaded with 
water, and followed him with great difficulty through that 
wild and defart —_— TW mu afterwards did not forget 
| 28 his 


(% Ibid. c. 128, 130. 0 br 1. 7. b. EF 
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his benefactor: to reward him for the ſervice: lai 
kim, and the fatigues he had undergone, on his return inte 


Aſia, he ſettled. a certain diſtrict of his oun upom him for 


his peculiar uſe and ſubſiſtance, for which reaſon the place 
was called Gangamele, that is, in the Perſian tongue, be 
camel's habitation, It was near this fame place that Darius 
Codomannus reccived a ſeeond overthrow by Alezinder he 
Great, 

(#) Darius. deliberated no- longer, fading] "biinGelf/ nates 
an abſolute neceſſity of quitting his imprudent enterprize. 
He began then to think in earneſt upon returning home; 
and ſaw but too plainly, that there was no time to be loſt; 
Therefore as ſoon as night came, the Perſians, to deceive 
the enemy, lighted a great number! of fires, as uſual; and 
leaving the old men and the fick behind them in the camp, 


together with all their aſſes, which made a fufficient noiſe, 


they marched away, as faſt as they could, in order to reach 
the Danube. The Seythiane did not perceive they were 
gone, till the next morning : whereupon they immediately 
ſent a; conſiderable detachment as quick as poſſible to the 
Danube: this detachment being perfectiy well acquainted 
with the roads of the country, arrived at the bridge a grex 
while before the Perſians, The Seythians had ſent expreſſes 
the bridge; an@ 
to return to their own country: and the latter had promiſed 
to do it, but without defign to execute their promiſe, The 
Scythians now preſſed them to it more earneſtly, and repre- 
ſented to them, that the time preſcribed by Darius for ftaying 
there was elapſed ; that they were at liberty to return home 
without either violating their word or their duty; that they 
now had it in their power to throw off for ever the yoke 
of their ſubjection, and make themſelves a happy and free 
people; and that the Scythians would render Darius incapable 
of forming any more enterprizes againſt any of his neigh- 

18. 

The Ionians entered into conſultation upon the affair. | 
Miltiades, an Athenian, who was prince, or, as the G recks 


(e) Her, I. 4. e, 134, 140. 
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call it, tyrant of dhe Cherſoneſus of Thrace at the mouth of 
the Helleſpont, was one of thoſe that had accompanied Darius, 
and furniſhed him with ſhips for his eciterprize.” 'Havitg * 
the publics intereſt more ot heart than his-private advantage; 
he was af opinion, that they ſhould comply with the requeſt 


of recovering the liberty of Jonia't all the other commander 
gave into his ſentiments, exeept- Hyſtizus, the 'tyrant of 
Miletos. When it came to his turn to ſpeak, he repreſented 
to the Jonian; generals, that their fortune was linked with 
that of Darius; that it was under that prince's protection, 
each of them was maſter in his on city; and if the power 
of the Perſians ſhould fink, or decline, the cities of Tonis 
would not fail to depoſe their tyrants, and recover their free- 
dom. All the other chiefs gave into his opinion 3 and, a8 
is uſual in moſt caſes, the confideration of private intereſ 
prevailed over the publick good. „ 
came to was to wait for Darius : but, ia order to de- 

ceive the Scythians, and hinder them from undertaking 
any thing, they declared to them, they had reſolved e 
retire, purſuant to their requeſt 3 and, the better to carry 
on the fraud, they actually began to breale one end of the 


| bridge, exhorting. the Scythians at. the ſame time to do their 


part, to return ſpeedily back to meet the common enemy, 


to attack and defeat them. The — agig0rs 6 


lous, retired, and were deceived a ſecond time. | 
(2) They miſſed Darius, who had taken a different 2080 
from that in which they expected to come up with him. He 
arrived by night at the bridge over the Danube, and finding 
it broke down, he no longer doubted but the Ioniane were 
zone, and that conſequently he ſhould be ruined, He made 
his people call out with a loud voice for Hyſtiæus, the Mi- 
28 who at laſt anſwered, and put the king. out of his 
+ They entirely repaired the bridge; ſo that Darius 

. een e repaſſed 

t .̃.) Her. I. 4. e. 147, 144. . 
* Amicior omnium libertati quam ſuæ „ fuits 
2 Nep. 
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repaſſed the Danube; and came back into Thrace, There he 
left Megabyſus; one of his chief generals, with part of his 
army; to compleat the coriqueſt of that country, and entirely 
reduce it to his obedience;+ After which he repaſſed the Boſ- 
ee the reſt of his troops,” and went to Sardis, where 

he ſpent. the winter: and the greateſt part of the year follow- 
ing; in order to refreſh his army; which had ſuffered en- 
e in that ill concerted and unfortunate expedition, tha 

„] -Megaby ſus. continued: ſome? time in Thrace j whoſe . 
:nbabltatts, according to ' Herodotus, would have been in- 
vintible, had they had the diſcretion to unite their forces, 
and to chuſe one chief commander. Some of them had very 
particular cuſtoms. In one of their diſtricts, when a child 
came into the world, all the relations expreſſed great forrow 
and affliction, bitterly weeping at the proſpect of miſery the 
new-born infant had to experience. As on the other hand, 

when any perſon died, all their kindred rejoiced, becauſe they 
looked upon the deceaſed perſon, as happy only from that 
moment, wherein he was delivered for ever from the troubles 
and calamities of this life, In another diſtrict, where po- 
lygamy was in faſhion, when a huſband died, it was a great 
diſpute among his wives, which of them was the beſt be- 
loved. She, in whoſe favour the conteſt was decided, had 
the privilege of being ſacrificed by her neareſt relation upon 
the tomb of her huſband, and of being buried with him; 
whilſt all the other wives envied her happineſs, and thought 
themſelves in ſome fort diſhonoured, 

(s) Darius, on his return to Sardis after his en ex- 
pedition againſt the Scythians, having learnt for certain, 
that he owed both his own ſafety and that of his whole army 
to Hyſtiæus, who had perſuaded the Ionians not to deftroy 
the bridge on the Danube, ſent for that prince to his court, 
and deſired him freely to aſk any fayour, in recompence of 
his ſervice. Hyſtiæus hereupon deſired the king to give him 
Mircina of Edonia, a territory upon the river Strymon in 
Thrace, together with the liberty of building a city oo 


* 


(r) Her, I. 5. c. I, "0 Ibid, c. IT & 23. 
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His requeſt was readily granted : whereupon he returned to 
Miletos, where he cauſed a fleet of ſhips to be equipped, 
and then ſet out for Thrace. Having taken poſſeſſion of the 

territoxy granted him, he wa lin about the- . 
— project in building a citʒ. 

(:) Megabyfus, who was then governor of Thrace * 
Darius, immediately perceived hom prejudicial that under- 
taking would be to the king's affairs in thoſe quarters. He 
conſidered, that this new city ſtood upon à navigable river; 
that the country round about it abounded in timber fit for 
building of ſhips; that it was inhabited by different nations, 
both Greeks and Barbarians, that might furnifh great aum- 
bers of men for land and ſea- ſervice; that, if once thoſe 
people were under the management of a prince ſo ſkilful and 
enterprizing as Hyſtizus, they might become ſo powerful 
both by ſea and land, that it would be no longer poſſible for 
the king to keep them in ſubjection: eſpecially confidering, 


chat they had a great many gold and filver mines in that 


country, which would enable them to carry on any projects 
or enterprizes. At his return to Sardis, he repreſented all 
theſe things to the king, who was convinced by his reaſons, 


and therefore ſent for Hyftizeus to come to him at Sardis, 


pretending to have ſome great defigns in view, wherein ho 
wanted the afſiſtance of his counſel. When he had brought 
him to his court by this means, he carried him to - Suſa, 
making him believe, that he ſet an extraordinary value upon 
a friend of his fidelity and underſtanding ; two qualifications 
that had rendered him ſo very dear to him, and of which 
he had given fuch memorable proofs in the Scythian expe- 
dition; and giving him to underſtand at the ſame time, that 
he ſhonld be able to find ſomething for hirs in Perfia, which 
would make him ample amends for all that he could leave 
behind him, Hyſtiæus, pleaſed with ſo honourable. à dif- 
tinction, and finding himſelf likewiſe under a neceflity of 
complying, accompanied Darius to Suſa, and left * 
te govern at Miletos 1 in his room. 


to * - 
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(u) Whilſt Megabyſus was ſtill in Thrace, he ſent ſeveral 
Perſian noblemen to Amintas, king of Macedonia, to require 
him to give earth and water to Darius his maſter: this was 
the uſual form of one prince's ſubmitting to another, Amin 
tas readily complied with that requeſt, and paid all imaginable 
honours to the envoys. At an entertainment, which he 
made for them, they deſired at the latter end of it, that the 
ladies might be brought in, which was a thing contrary to 
the {cuſtom of the country: however the | king would not 
venture to refuſe them. The Perſian noblemen, being heated 
with wine, and thinking they might uſe the ſame freedom as 
in their own country, did not obſerve a due decorum towards 
thoſe princeſſes. The king's ſon, whoſe name was Alexan- 
der, could not ſee his mother and ſiſters treated in ſuch a 
manner, without great reſentment and indignation, Where- 
fore upon ſome pretence or other he contrived to ſend the 
ladies out of the room, as if they were to return again pre- 
ſently ; and had the precaution to get the king, his father, 
alſo out of the company. In this interval he cauſed ſome 
young men to be dreſt like women, and to be armed with 
poignards under their garments. Theſe pretended ladies came 
into the room inſtead of the others; and when the Perſians 
began to treat them, as they had before treated the princeſſes, 
they drew out their poignards, fell violently. upon them, and 
Killed, not only the noblemen, but every one of their at- 
tendants. The news of this ſlaughter ſoon reached Suſa; 
and the king appointed commiſſioners to take cognizance of 
the matter: but Alexander, by the power of bribes and pre- 
ſents, ſtifled the affair, fo that nothing came of it. 

(x) The Scythians, to be revenged of Darius for invading 
their country, paſſed the Danube, and ravaged all that part 
of Thrace, that had ſubmitted to the Perſians, as far as 
the Helleſpont. Miltiades, to avoid their fury, abandoned 
the Cherſoneſus: but after the enemy retired, he returned 
chither again, and was reſtored to the ſame power he had | 
defore over the inhabitants of the- —_— 
82 c * 


(=) Ibid, e, 96 1. (5) Her, l. 6. 6. 4. 
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0) | BOUT the fame time, which was in the Sth 
kition- to extend his dominion eaſtwards, firſt reſolved, in 
order to facilitate his conqueſts, to get 'a proper expo al] 
.of the country, (z) To this end, he cauſed a fleet to de 
built and fitted out at Caſpatyra, a city upon the Indus, and 
did the ſame at ſeveral other places on the ſame river, as far 
as the frontiers of * Scythia. The command of this fleet was 


given to ＋ Seylax, a Grecian of Caryandia, a town of Caria, 
who was perfectly well verſed in maritime affairs. His orders 
were to ſail down that river, and get all the knowledge he 


poſſibly could of the country, on both ſides, quite down to 
the mouth of the river; to paſs from thence into the ſou- 
thern ocean, and to ſteer his courſe afterwards to the weſt, 
and fo return back that way to Perſia, Scylax, having ex - 
actly obſerved his inſtructions, and failed quite down the 
river Indus, entered the Red ſea by the fireights of Babel-- 
mandel; and after a voyage of thirty months form the time 


of his ſetting out from Caſpatyra, he arrived in Egypt at the 


fame port (a), from whence Nechao, king of Egypt, had 
formerly ſent the Phenicians, who were in his ſervice, with 
orders to fail round the coaſts of Africa. Very probably, 
this was the ſame port where now ſtands the town of Suez, 
at the farther end of the Red ſea. From thence Scylax re- 
turned to Suſa, where he gave Darius an account of all his 
diſcoveries. Darius afterwards entered India with an army, 
and ſubjected all that vaſt country. The reader will naturally 
vo to be en of the eee of ſo e a war. 
But 


00 A. M. 551 Ant. J boo 5908. 5 08 Her. I. 4. 

0. 44. (a)] Ibid. c. 42. | 
N He means the Aþatic the ſame —ks Salud of f in. 
Seythia. this place. But that opinion 
T There is @ treatiſe of geo- is attended with ſome dif- 
grepby entitled ci, , and * culties, which bavę given'0c- 
compoſed by one Scylax of Ca- caſion to * learned da: Her- | 
| Tn who ts 1 to be tations, 


year of Darius's reign, this prince having an am- 
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But (6) Herodotus ſays not one word about it: he only tells 
us, that India made the twentieth province, or government 
of the Perſian- empire, and that the annual revenue of it wa 
worth three hundred and ſixty talents of gold to Darius, which 
amount to near eleven millions of livres French — 
mating leſs than five hundred thouſand pounds Mong” 


8 Kr. VI. The revolt of the Innians. 


00 1 after his return to Suſa, from his Scythian 

expedition, had given his brother Artaphernes the 
government of Sardis, and made Otanes commander in 
Thrace, and the adjacent countries along the I in 
the room of Megabyſus. 

(aA) From a ſmall ſpark, kindle by a ſedition at Naxus, 
a great flame aroſe, which gave occaſion to a confiderable 
war. Naxus was the moſt important iſland of the Cyclades 
in the Egæan fea, now called the Archipelago. In this ſe- 
dition the principal inhabitants having been overpowered by 
the populace, who were the greater number ; many of the 
richeſt families were baniſhed out of the inland. Herenpon 
they fled to Miletos, and addreſſed themſelves to Ariſtage- 
Tas, imploring him to reinſtate them in their own city. He 
was at that time governor of that city, as lieutenant to 
Hyſtiæus, to whom he was both nephew and ſon-in-law, and 
whom Darius had carried along with him to Suſa, Ariſta- 
goras promiſed to give theſe exiles the aſſiſtance they de- 
ſired. 

But, not being OP . himſelf to execute whit 
he had promiſed, he went to Sardis and communicated the 
affair to Artaphernes, He repreſented to him, that this 

Vas a very favourable opportunity for reducing Naxus under 
the power of Darius; that if he were once maſter of that 
iſland, all the reſt of the Cyclades. would fall of themſelves 
into his hands, one after another; that in conſequence the 
ifle of Eubœa (now E which was as large as * 


(5) * 3. e. 94. 


A. M. OO, A t. S. 
Eer. I. 5. c. 25. <) 28 * * 


1 bid. c. 28 & 34+ 
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and Jay very near it, would be eaſily conquered, which would 

| give the king a free paſſage into Greece, and and the means of 

* ſubjecting all that country; and in ſhort, that an hundred 

p ſhips would be ſufficient for the effectual execution of chis 

| enterprize. Artaphernes was ſo pleaſed with the project, 

that inſtead of one hundred veſſels, which Ariſtagoras re- 

quired, he promiſed him two hundred, in caſe he obtained 
the king's conſent to the expedition. 

The king, charmed with the mighty hopes with which 
he was flattered, . very readily approved the enterprize, though 
at the bottom it was founded only in injuſtice and a bound- 
leſs ambition; as alſo upon-perfidiouſneſs on the part of Ariſta- 

| goras and Artaphernes. No conſideration gave him a mo- 
ment' s pauſe. The moſt injurious project is formed and ac- 
cepted without the leaſt reluctance or ſcruple : motives of 
advantage and convenience ſolely determine. The iſle lies 
convenient for the Perſians : this is conceived a ſufficient title, 
and a warrantable ground to reduce it by force of arms. And 
indeed, moſt of the other expeditions of this porch had no 
detter principle. f 
As ſoon as Artaphernes had obtained the king's conſent to 
this project, he made the neceſſary preparations for executing 
it. The better to conceal his deſign, and to ſurprize the 
people of Naxus, he ſpread a report, that this fleet was go. 
ing towards the Helleſpont, and the ſpring following he ſent 
the number of ſhips he had promiſed. to Miletos under the 
command of Megabates, a Perſian nobleman of the royal fa- » 
mily of Archæmenes. But, being directed in his commiſſion 
to obey the orders of Ariſtagoras, that haughty Perfian could 
not bear to be under the command of an- Ionian, eſpecially 
one who treated him in a lofty and imperious manner. This 
pique occaſioned a breach between the two generals, which 
roſe ſo high, that Megabates, to be revenged of Ariſtagoras, 
gave the Naxians ſecret intelligence of the defign formed a- 
gainſt them, Upon which intelligence they made ſuch pre- 
parations for their defence, that the Perſians, after having 


ſpent four months in beſieging the capital of the iſland, and 
2 all their nn were obliged to retire, _ 
X 19 
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(e) This project having thug miſcarried, Megabates threw. 
all the blame upon Ariſtagozas, and entirely ruined his credit; 
with Artaphernes. The Jonian foreſaw, that this accident 
would be attended, not only with the loſs of his government, 
dut with his utter ruin. The deſperate fituation he was in 
made him think af revalting from the king; as the only en- 
pedient, whereby be could poſithly ſave himſelf. No ſooner 
had he formed this deſign, but a meſſenger came to him from 
Hyſizus, who gave him the ſame counſel. Hyſtizus, who 
had now been ſome years at che Perfian count, bring diſguſted 
with the manners of that nation, and having an ardent deſire 
to return to his own country, thought this the moſt likely 

means of bringing it about, and therefare gave Ariſtagoras 
that counſel. He flattered himſelf, that in caſe any troubles 
3z0fe in Jonia, he could prevail-with Darius to ſend him thi- 
ther to appeaſe them; and in effect the thing happened ac- 
cording to his opinion. Aſſoon as Ariftagoras found his de- 
nens ſecanded by the orders of Hyſtizeus, he imparted them 
to the principal perſons of Ionia, whom ha found extremely 
well diſpoſed to enter into his views, He therefore deliberated 
no longer, but being determined to revolt, _—_ himſelf 
wholly in making preparations for it. ö 

(f) The people of Tyre, having been reduced e 
When their city was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, had groanel 
under that oppreſſion for the ſpace of ſevanty years. But af - 
ter the expiration of that term, they were reſtored, according 
to Ifaiah's prophecy *, to the poſſeiſion of their antient pri- 
vileges, with the liberty of having a king of their own ; which 
liberty they enjoyed till the time of Alexander the Orest. It 
ſeems probable, that this favour was granted them by Darius, 
in conſideration of the ſervices he expected to receive from 
that city, (which was ſo powerful by ſea) in reducing the 
Jonians to their antient ſubje&tion, This was in the 1th. 
year of Darius's reign. ; | 1 


J. 00 Her. J. Fo C. 355 36. 7 A. M. 3502s Ant. 
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* And it ſpall come to paſ: and all turn to ber birts 
after the nl ſeventy o poſe Iſa, 25 17. 
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(2) The next year, Ariſtagoras, in order to engage the 


Ionians to the moxe cloſely to him, ro- inſtated them in 
. their liberty, and in all their former privileges, He began 


with Miletos, where he diveſted himſelf of his power, and 
reſigned it into the hands of the people. He then made a 


journey through. all Ionia, where by his example, his credit, 


and perhaps by the fear that they would be forced to it whes 
ther they would or no, he prevailed upon all the other ty- 
rants to do the ſame in every city. They complied the more 


readily with it, as the Perſian power, ſince the check it re- 


ceived in Scythia, was the leſs able to protect them againſt 
the Ionians, who were naturally fond of liberty and a ſtate of 


independeney, and profeſſed enemies to all tyranny, Having 
united them all in this manner in one common league, of 


which he himſelf was declared the head, he ſet up the ſtan- 
dard of rebellion againſt the king, and made great PRE 
by fea and land for ſupporting a war againſt him. | | 

(5) To enable himſelf to carry on the war with more vie 
gour, Ariſtagoras went in the beginning of the year follow- 
ing to Lacedæmon, in order to bring that city. into» his in- 
tereſts, and to engage it to ſurniſſi him with ſuccours. Cleo- 
menes was at this time king of Sparta. He was the ſon of 
Anaxandrides by a ſecond wife; whom the Ephori had obliged 
him to marry, becauſe he had no iſſue by the firſt, He had 
by her three ſons beſides Cleomenes, namely, Doriæus, 
Leonidas, and Cleombrotus, the two laſt of wil aſcended 
the throne of Lacedæmon in their turns. Ariſtagoras then 


addreſſed himſelf toCleomenes, and the time and place for an 


interview between them being agreed on, he waited upon 
bim, and repreſented to him, that the Tonians and Lacedz- 
monians were countrymen: that Sparta being tlie moſt 
powerful city of Greece, it would be for her honour to con- 
cur with him in the defign he had formed of reftoring the 
Ionians to their liberty; that the Perfians, their common 
enemy, were not a warlike people, but exceeding rich and 
bon. and 3 would become an eaſy prey to the 

8 Lacedzmonians z 


C) Her. I. 5, ©, 37, . * mid. c. 38, 47, ag& 57, 
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ai that, conſidering the tg. 
poſition of the Tonians, it would not be difficult for them to 


carry their victorious arms even to Suſa, the metropolis of 
the Perſian empire, and the place of the king's refidence : he 


ſnewed him, at the ſame time, a deſcription of all the na- 


tions and towns through which they were to paſs, engraven 
upon a little plate of braſs which he had brought along with 


him. Cleomenes deſired three days time to confider his pro- 


poſals. That term being expired, he aſked” the Tonian how 
far it was from the Ionian ſea to Suſa, and how much time 
it required to go from one place to another, Ariſtagoras, 
without conſidering the effect his anſwer was likely to have 


with Cleomenes, told him, that from Ionia to Suſa was 


about a three months * Journey, Cleomenes was ſo amazed 
at this propoſal, that he immediately ordered him to depart 
from Sparta before ſun-ſet, Ariſtagoras nevertheleſs fol. 
lowed him home to his houſe, and endeavoured to win him 
by arguments of another ſort, that is, by preſents, The firſt 
fum he offered him was only ten talents, which were equiva- 
tent to thirty thouſand livres French money: that being re- 
fuſed, he ſtill roſe in his offers, till at laſt he propoſed to 
give him fifteen talents. Gorgo, a daughter of Cleomenes, 
about eight or nine years of age, whom her father had not 
ordered to quit the room, as apprehending nothing from ſo 
young a child, hearing the propoſals that were- made to 
her father, cried out: Fly, father, fly, this ffranger will 
corrupt you. Clecmenes laughed, but yet obſerved the child's 
admonition, and actually retired ; Ariſtagoras left Sparta. 
| : From 

* According to Herodotus's So that by travelling 150 
computation, wvho reckons the fladia per day, which mate 
faraſanga a Perſian meafure, ſeven leagues and an bal), 


ro contain 30 ſtadia, it is from our meaſure, it is ninety 2 


Sardis to Suſa 450 paraſan- journey from Sardis to Su 


gas, or 13500 fiadia, which * ſet out from Ephe M 
make 675 of our leagues ; : (for 4 would require about four 
ve generally recken 20 fladia days more: for Epbeſas is 540 
to one x: our common leagues.) Hadia from Sardis, 


00 From hence he Proceeded to Athens, where he found 


a more favourable reception. He had the good fortune to 


arrive there at a time, when the Athenians were extremely 


well diſpoſed: to hearken to any propoſals that could be made 
to them againſt the Perſians, with whom they were highly 
offended on the following occaſion. Hippias, the & ſon of Pi- 


ſiſtratus, tyrant of Athens, about ten years before the time 


we are ſpeaking of, having been baniſhed, after having tried 


in vain abundance of methods for his re-eftablidiment, at laſt 
went to Sardis, and made his application to Artaphernes, 
He infinuated himſelf ſo far into the good opinion of that 
governor, that he gave a favourable ear to all he ſaid; to the 
diſadvantage of the Athenians, and became extremely pre- 
judiced againſt them. The Athenians, having intelligence of 
this, ſent an embaſſador to Sardis, and deſired of Artapher- 
nes, not to give ear to what any of their out-laws ſhould in- 
ſinuate to their diſadvantage. The anſwer of Artaphernes to 
this meſſage was, that if they deſired to live in peace, they 
muſt recal Hippias. When this haughty anſwer was brought 
back to the Athenians, the whole city were violently enraged 
againſt the Perſians, Ariſtagoras, coming thither juſt at this 


juncture, eafily obtained all he deſired. Herodotus remarks 


on this occaſion, how much eaſier it is to impoſe upon a 
multitude, than upon a fingle perſon : and ſo Ariſtagoras 
found it ;. for he prevailed with thirty thoufand Athenians to 
come to a reſolution, into which he could net perſuade Cle- 


| omenes alone. They engaged immediately to furniſh twenty 
ſhips to aſſiſt him in his deſign : and it may be truly ſaid, 


that this little fleet was the original ſource of all the cali. 


ties, in which both the Perſians and Grecians were tees 
wards involved. 


(“) In the 3d year of this war, the abe having col- 
lected all their forces together, with the twenty veſſels fur- 


_ niſhed 
0 Ibid. c. 55, & 96, 97. - (&) Ibid. c. 99, 103. 
* This fact has been treated at * in the former volumis. 
Nei. is - 
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170 The HIT of the [Daus 
niſhed by the city of Athens; and ſive more from Eretria, in 


the iſland of Eubcea, they ſet fail for Epheſus, . where leaving: 
their ſhips they marched by land to the city of Sardis ;- and: 
finding the place in a defenceleſs condition; they eon made 
themſelves maſters of it; but the citadel, into which Arta- 
phernes retired, they were not able to force. As moſt of the 
houſes of this city. were built with reeds, and conſequently. - 
were very combuſtible, an Ionian ſoldier ſet fire to one houſe, 


the flames of which ſpreading and communicating itſelf to the. 


reſt, reduced the whole city to aſhes. Upon this accident 
the Perſians and Lydians, aſſembling their forces together. 


for their defence, the Ionians judged it was time for them to 


think of retreating : and accordingly they marched back er 
all poſſible diligence, in order to reimbark at Epheſus: 

the Perſians arriving there almoſt as ſoon as they, regen 
them vigorouſly, and deſtroyed a great number of their men. 


The Athenians, after the return of their ſhips, would never. 


engage any more in this war, notwithſtanding all the in- 
ſtances and ſollicitations of Ariſtagoras. 
(J Darius being informed of the burning of Sardis, and of 


the part the Athenians took in that affair, he reſolved from 


that very time to make war upon Greece: and, that he 
might never forget his reſolution, he commanded one, of his 


officers to cry out to him with a loud voice every day, when 


he was at ſupper :. Sir, remember the Athenians, In the 
burning of Sardis it happened, that the temple of Cybele, the 
goddeſs of that country, was conſumed with the reſt of the. 
city, This accident ferved afterwards as a pretence to the 


Perſians to burn all the temples they found in Greece: to 


which they were likewiſe induced by a motive of religion, 
which I have explained in another * place. | 
(#:) As Ariſtagoras, the head and manager of this revolt, 
was Hyſtizus's lieutenant at Miletos, Darius ſuſpected that 
the latter might probably be the contriver of the whole con- 


(piracy : for which reaſon he entered into a free conference 


with 
(1) Ibid. c. 1056. (m) Her, I. oY c. 105, & 107. 
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Darius.J PASsNMS and GaRrcians. 171 
with him upon the ſubje&, and / acquainted him with his 
thoughts, and. the juſt grounds he had for his ſuſpicions, 
Hyſtizus, who, was a crafty courtier, and an expert maſter in 
the art of diſſembling, appeared extremely ſurpriged and af- 
flicted; and ſpeaking in a tone that at once expreſſed both 


ſorroyr and indignation, thus endeavoured to purge himſelf to 


the king: © Is it poſſible then for your majeſty to have en- 
ce tertained ſo injurious a ſuſpicion of the moſt faithful and 
«© moſt affectionate of your ſervants ? I concerned in a rebel. 
cc lion againſt you ! Alas! What is there in the world that 
ce could tempt me to it? Do I want any thing here? Am I 
cc not already raiſed to one of the higheſt ſtations in your 
« court? And befides the honour I have of affiſting at your 


© councils, do I not daily receive new proofs of your bounty, 


« by the numberleſs favours you heap upon me? After 
this he infinuated, that the revolt in Ionia proceeded from 


his abſence and diftance from the country; that they had 


waited for that opportunity to rebel; that if he had ſtaid at 
Miletos, the conſpiracy would never have been formed; that 
the ſureſt way to reſtore the king's affairs in that province; 
would be to ſend him thither ; that he promiſed him, on the 

forfeiture of his head, to deliver Ariſtagoras into his handsg 
and engaged, beſides all this, to make the large iſland of Sar- 
dinia * 1 to him. The beſt princes are often too cre- 
dulous; and when they have once taken a ſubject into their 
confidence, it is with difficulty they withdraw it from him; 
nor do they eaſily undeceive themſelves. Darius, impoſedl 
upon by the air of fincerity, with which Hiſtiæus ſpoke on 
this occaſion; believed him on his own word, and gave him 
leave to return to Ionia, on condition he came back to the 


Perſian court, . fon as; he had eee what he ee 
miſed. 


(2) The revolters in the mean time, tho' deſerted by the 
Athenians, and nnn the confiderable check = 
2 
(7) Ibid, c. 103, ro, 108, & 122. 
* This iſland is very re- therefore apt to believe 72 
mote from Jonia, and could muſt be an error that bas crept 
bave no relation to it. Lan inte the text of Heradotus, 
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172 The Hr 1s TOR x of the [Darius. 
had received in Tonia, did not loſe courage, but ſtill puſhed 


on their point with reſolution,” Their fleet ſet fail towards 
the Helleſpont, and the Propontis, and reduced Bizantium, 


with the major part of the other Grecian cities, in that 


quarter. After which, as they were returning back 
again, they dbliged the Carians to join with them in this war, 


as alſo the people of Cyprus. The Perſian generals, having 


divided their forces among themſelves, marched three diffe- 
rent ways againſt the rebels, and defeated them in ſeveral 
encounters, in one of which Ariſtagoras was ſlain. 


(o). When Hyſtizzus came to Sardis, his intriguing temper 


formed a plot againft the government, into which 'he drew 


a great number of Perſians, But, perceiving by ſome dif. 
courſe he had with Artaphernes, that the part he had had in 
the revolt of Tonia was not unknown to that governor, he 


thought it not ſafe for him to ſtay any longer at Sardis, and 
retired ſecretly the night following to the iſle of Chios; from 


thence he ſent a truſty meſſenger to Sardis, with letters for 


ſuch of the Perſians as he had gained to his party. This 
meſſenger betrayed him, and delivered his letters to Arta- 


phernes, by which means the plot was diſcovered, all his ac- 
complices put to death, and his project utterly defeated.” But 


till i imagining, that he could bring about ſofne enterprize of 
importance, if he were once at the head of the Tonian league, 


he made ſeveral attempts to get into Miletos, and to be ad- 
mitted into the confederacy by the citizens: but none of 
his endeavours ſucceeded, and he was obliged to feen to 
Chios. 

(p) There, being aſked why bo had ſo frongly wool Ari- 
ſtagoras to revolt, and by that means involved Ionia in ſuch 
calamities, he made anſwer, that it was becauſe the king 
had reſolved to tranſport the Ionians into Phœnicia, and to 
plant the Phenicians in Ionia. . But all this was a mere. ſtory 
and fiction of his own inventing, Darius having never con- 
ceived any ſuch deſign. The artifice however ferved his pur- 
poſe extremely well, not W for juſtifying him to the 


 Jonians, 


(o) Her, I. 6, c. 15, oi Ibid, c. 3. 
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lonians, but alſo for engaging them to proſecute the war with 
vigour. .. For, being alarmed at the thoughts of this tratiſmi- 


gration, they came to a firm reſolution to Is themſelves 
againft the Perfians to the laſt extremity, 

(2) Artaphernes and Otanes, with the reſt of the Perſign 
generals, finding that Miletos was the center of the Ionian 
confederacy, they reſolved to march thither with all theit 
forces 3 concluding, that if they could carry that city, all the 
reſt would ſubmit of courſe, The Ionians, having intelli- 
gence of their deſign, determined in a general aſſembly to ſend 
no army into the field, but to fortify Miletos, and to furniſh 
it as well as poſſible with proviſions and all things neceſſary 
for enduring a ſiege: and to unite all their forces to engage 
the Perſians at ſea, their dexterity in maritime affairs in- 
ducing them to believe that they ſhould have the advantage in 
a naval battle, The place of their rendezvous was Lada, a 
ſmall iſle over-againſt Miletos, where they aſſembled a fleet 
of three hundred fifty-three veſſels. At the fight of this 
fleet, the Perſians, though ſtronger by one half with reſpect 
to the number of their ſhips, were afraid to hazard a battle, 
till by their emiſſaries they had ſecretly debauched the great- 
eſt part of the confederates, and engaged them to deſert : 80 


that when the two fleets came to blows, the ſhips of Samos, 
of Leſbos, and ſeveral other places, failed off, and returned 


to their own country, and the remaining fleet of the confede- 
rates did not. conſiſt of above an hundred veſſels, which were 
all quickly overpowered by numbers, and almoſt entirely de- 
ſtroyed. After this, the city of Miletos was beſieged, and 

became a prey to the conquerors, who utterly deſtroyed it. 
This happened fix years after Ariſtagoras's revolt. All the 


other cities, as well on the continent as on the ſea-coaſt and 
in the iſles, returned to their duty ſoon after, either volun- - 


tarily or by force. Thoſe perſons that ſtood out were treated 
as they had been threatened before-hand, The handſomeſt 
of the young men were choſen to ſerve in the king's palace; 


and the young women were all ſent into Perſia ; the cities 


| | C9 .. and 
(2) Ibid, c. 6, 20, 37, & 33. 
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174 The HIS ToR I of the [ Darius. 
and temples were reduced to aſhes. Theſe were the effects of 
the revolt, into which the people were drawn. by the ambi. 
tious views of Ariſtagoras and Hyſtizus, | 

(r) The laſt of theſe two had his ſhare in the general cala- 
mity : for that ſame year he was taken by the Perſians, and 
carried to Sardis, where Artaphernes cauſed him to be imme. 
diately hanged, without conſulting Darius, leſt that prince's 
affection for Hyſtizus ſhould incline him to pardon him, and 
by that means a dangerous enemy ſhould be left alive, who 
might create the Perſians new. troubles, It appeared by the 
ſequel, - that Artaphernes's conjecture was well grounded: 
for when Hyſtizus's head was brought to Darius, he expreſſed 
great diſſatisfaction at the authors of his death, a cauſed the 
head to be honourably interred, as being the remains of a 
perſon to whom he had infinite 6bligations, the remembrance 
whereof was too deeply engraven on his mind, ever to be ef. 
faced by the greatneſs of any crimes he had afterwards com- 
mitted. : Hyſtizus was one of thoſe reſtleſs, bold, and enter- 
prizing ſpririts, in whom many good qualities are joined with 
ſtill greater vices ; with whom all means are lawful and good, 
that ſeem to promote the end they have in view; who look 
upon juſtice, probity, and ſincerity, as mere empty names; 
who make no ſcruple to employ lying or fraud, treachery or 
even perjury, when it is to ſerve their turn; and who reckon 
it as nothing to ruin nations, or even their own country, if 
neceſſary to their own elevation. His end was worthy his 
ſentiments, and what is common enough to theſe irreligious 
politicians, who ſacrifice every thing to their ambition, and 
acknowledge no other rule of their actions, and W wy 
other God, but their intereſt and m | | 


& Ibid, c. bg & 30. f 
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D* Rlus, * 5 3 year of his reign, 
having recalled all his other generals, fent Mardo- 
nius the ſon of Gobryas, a young lord of an illuſtrious Per- 


fian family, who had lately. married one of the king's daugh- 


ters, to command in chief throughout all the maritime parts 
of Aſia, with a particular order to invade Greece, and to re- 
venge the burning of Sardis upon the Athenians and Eretri- 
ans. The king did not ſhew much wifdom in this choice, 
by which he preferred a young man betauſe he Was a favou- 
rite, to all his oldeſt and moſt experienced generals ; eſpe- 
cially as it was in ſo difficult : a war, the ſucceſs of which he 


had very much at heart, and wherein the glory of his reign 


was infinitely concerned. His being ſ6-in-law to the king 

was a quality indeed, that might augment his credit, but ad- 

ded nothing to his real merit, or his capacity as a general. 
Upon his arrival in Macedonia, into which he had marched 


with his land- forces after having paſſed through Thrace, the 


whole country, terrified by his power, ſubmitted,” But his 
fleet, attempting to double mount Athos (now. called Capo 
Santo) in order to gain the coaſts of Macedonia, was attacked 
with ſo violent a ſtorm of wind, that upwards of three hun- 
dred ſhips, with above twenty thouſand men, periſhed in the 
ſea, His land · army met at the ſame time with no leſs fatal a 
blow. For, being incamped in a place of no ſecurity, the 


Thracians attacked the Perſian camp by night, made a great 


ſlaughter of the men, and wounded Mardonius himſelf. All 
this ill ſucceſs obliged him ſhortly after to return into Aſia, 


with grief and confuſion at his having kai en both by 


ſea and land in this expedition. 


Darius, perceiving too late, that Mardonis s youth and 
inexperience had occaſioned the defeat of his troops, recalled 
him, and put two other generals in his place, Datis a Mede, 
and Artaphernes, fon of his brother Artapheriies, ih had 

been 


(s) A, M. 3510. Ant, 5 4 494. _ , 6. c. 45 45. 
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%s The Hrs Ton bf che 
been governor of Sardis. The king's thoughts were earneſtly 
bent upon putting in execution the great deſign he had long 


had in his mind, which was, to attack Greece with all his 
forces, and particularly to take a ſignal vengeance bf "the 


people of Athens and Eretria, whoſe be ED 1 ance 


was ese in his thoughts. ö 
. 7˙ be ate of | Athems, The ee of Miltiades, 
le Themiſtocles, aud Ariftides, . 


1 we enter upon this war, it will be proper to refreſh 
our. memories with a view of the fate of Athens at this time, 
which alone fuſtained the firſt ſhock. of the Perſians at Mara- 
thon : as alſo to form ſome idea before hand of the great 
men, Who ſhared in that celebrated victory. 

Athens; juſt delivered from that yoke of ſervitude, which 
ſhe. had been forced to bear for above thirty years under the 
tyranny of Pifiſtratus and his children, now peaceably enjoyed 
the advantages of liberty, the ſweetneſs and. value of which 
were only heightened and improved by that ſhort privation, 
Lacedzmon, which was at this time the miſtreſs of Greece, 
and had contributed at firſt to this happy change in Athens, 
ſeemed afterwards to repent of her good offices: and growing 
jealous. of the tranquillity ſhe herſelf had procured for- her 
neighbours, ſhe attempted to diſturb it, -by endeavouring to 
reinſtate Hippias the ſon of Piſiſtratus, in the government of 
Athens. But all her attempts were fruitleſs, and ſerved 
only to manifeſt her ill- will, and her grief, to ſee Athens 
determined to maintain its independence even of Sparta it- 
ſelf. Hippias hereupon had recourſe to the Perſians, Arta. 
phernes, governor of Sardis, ſent the Athenians word, as we 
have already mentioned, that they. muft re-eſtabliſh Hippias 
in his authority, unleſs they chuſe rather to draw the whole 
power of Darius upon them. This, ſecond attempt ſucceeded 


no better than the firſt, Hippias was obliged te wait for a 


more favourabie juncture. We ſhall ſee preſently, that he 


| ſerved as a conductor or guide to the Perſian generals, ſent by 


Darius againſt Greece, 
Athens, 
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Athens, from the — of her livery, was, quite ano: 
ther city than under her 7 Fen arid diſpl yed A _ very diffe- 
rent kind of ſpirit, (e) Among the citizens, Miltiades 
diſtinguiſhed* himſelf moſt in the Wat with th e Perfians 

which we are going to relate 'He + was the Jon of Cimon i 
illuſtrious Athenian,”” This Cimon h 4 half-brother by th 

mother's ſide; ' whoſe name was Vikkewite Milciades, of à ver) 


antient and noble family i in Egina, who. had Jately been re- 


ceived into the number of the Atheniah'citizths, ' He was 2 
perſon of great credit even in the time of Piliftratus ; but, 
being unwilling to bear the yoke” of 4 deſpotic government, 
he joyfully embraced the offer mide him, of going to ſettle 
with a colony in the Thracian Cherſ6hefus,” whither he was 
invited by the Dolonci, the inhabitants of that country, to 


be their king, or, according to the language of thoſe times es, 
their tyrant. He dying without chilaren, left the ſove- 


reignty to Steſagoras, who was his nephew, and eldeſt ſon of 
his brother Cimon; and Steſagoras dying alfo without iſſue, the 
ſons of Piliftratus, who then ruled the city: of Athens,” ſent 
his brother Miltiades, the perſon we are now ſpeaking of, 
into that country to be his ſucteffor, - He arfived there, and 
eftabliſhed himſelf in the government in the fame 3 year Darius 
undertook his expedition againſt tlie Seythtaiis; - He attended 
that prince with forne ſhips as far as' the Dabu ; and was 
the perſon who adviſed the Tonians to deſtroy the'bridge, and 
return home without waiting for Darius, ' Daring his refi- 
dence in the Cherſonefus, he married # Hegefipyla, daughter 
of Olorus, a Thracian kivg in the neighbourhood, by whom 
he had Cimon, the famous Athenian general, of whom a 
great deal will be ſaid in the ſequel,” Miltiades, having for 
ſeveral reaſons abdicated his government in Thrace, em- 
barked, and took = that he Ry on board five Kige, and ſet 


i e . en 
(e) wid. e e. 30 41. . Cor. Nep. in Mil. cap. 5 


0 Afeer the death of Mil- name of bis grandfather; and 
tiades, this princeſs bad by a who was the father f Thucys 
ſecond husband à ſon, ⁊bbo didet  the-bi —_ Herod, 
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gran Athens, Thew edel bee dee ad acquired 
1 u A 10 | al) gl. , en 1 
| 3 2 Rn iy two, A ea younger tas 
1 e ih themſeþ ves at Athens, namely, 
Ariſtides vemos Plutarch obſeryez, that the 


444 


former of ca two had, fone! to form himſelf ve — 
model of Ci 3 
2 zealous defender. 9 flibe 


of that. city. It was an excellent cuſtom among the antients, 
and which, It. were to be wiſhed: might prevail amongft us, 
that the young men, ambitious of publick-employments, par- 
ticularly * attached themſelves to ſuch, aged and experienced 
| perſons, 2 as, had diſtin uiſhed. themſelves moſt eminently 
therein; and wh, | by their converſation and example, 0 
could teach them the art. of acting themſelves, and governing f 
others with wiſdom and diſcretion, Thus, fays Plutarch, p 
did Ariſtides attach himſelf to Cliſthenes, and Cimon to 6 
Ariftides ;- and he mentions ſeveral others, among the reſt 4 
Polybius, w om, we have mentioned o often, and who in it 
his youth was the conſtant e and faichful imitator of a 
the celebrated Phi ilc | 


57 
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8 
8 
8 23 
0 8 
* 
7 
re 
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=_ rl 1 9 who 4 3 to 3 n 
1 | government, omitted nothing, that could contrjbute | to ren» pu 

1 der him agreeable. to the people, and to gain him friends; ff 

bo behaving himſelf with great affability and complaiſance to 

1 every body, always ready to do ſervice to the citizens, every 2 

one of whom he knew by name; nor was he very nice about t 

the means he uſed to obliged chem. (A] Somebody talking t 


11 
WI with him once on this ſubject, told him, he would make an 1 
Ui: excellent Is if his behaviour towards the citizens A 
| | 2 n „ was th 
1 69 Plut. in Ariſt. p. 1597 320, n Thin p. 112, 1 jo 


+ An ſeni fit ger. Reſp. p. 790, 791. (*) Cie. de * 
1 Plut. An ſeni fit ger. Reſp, by 806, 807. 7 | tl 


* Diſcere à peritis, ſeq ane Tatit, in Agrit. 
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was more | equal and # he was ” not. biafſed, i In favour of 
more than inothits'7 Ce Jer bit, re Led Themiltoces, I 
ſhould | ever fit upon a 12 where 7 my Friends [hauld. And 
10 more. credit or faubur, than flrangers. con, Who ap- 
ſome time after at Athens, obſerved 4 quite different 
conduct, but yet fuck as was not wholly exempt from blame, 
When he cams into the adminiſtration of. ub lic affairs, he 
aſſembled all his friends, and declared to them, that from 
that moment he fenounced their Fecha. leſt it mould 
prove an obſtucle to him in the diſtharge of his duty, and 
cauſe him to act with partiality | and injuſtice. This wag 
doing them very little honour, atid Judging hardly of theit 
integrity, But, as Plutar ch ſays, it was not his friends bat 
his paſſions that he ought to have tendünctd. 1 | 
 Ariftides had the diſcretion to qbſerys a Juſt medium be. 
tween theſe two vicious extremes. Being a favourer of Ari. 
ſtocracy in 'irnitation” of Lycurgus, whoſe peat admirer he 
was, he itt a manner Aruck out à he 5 of his own : not 
endeavouring to oblige his friends at the Expence of juſtice, 
and yet always ready to do them fervice hen conſiſtent with 
it. He carefully avoided making 'uſe, of his friends recom- 
mendations for obtaining employment, leſt it ſhould prove a 
dangerous obligation upon him, as well as a plauſible pretext 
lis for them, to 7 the ſame favour from him on the like 
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Ne occaſion. "He d to ſay, that the true citizen, or the ho- 

ar neſt man, ought: to make no. other uſe of his credit and 

n- power, than upon all occaſions to practiſe what was Roneſt Wl 
$4 and juſt, and engage others to do the ſame, _ | 3W| 
do Conſidering this contrariety of principles . humours 1 
ry among theſe great men, we are nat to. 1 if, during 

ut their adminiſtration, there was a continga I oppoſition \betweeg 

1g them. Theniſtocles, wha. was bold ad, enterprizing in al- 

an 


moſt all His attempts, was fill ſure. almoſt always do find 
Ariſtides againſt him, who th d he himſelf « obliged do thyars | 
the other's, deſigns, even ſometimes when f were Juſt 
and beneficial to the public, leſt. he. d 73 too great an 
& aſcendant and authority, which might become pernicious to 


the commenwealth, One day; aui got the better of 
5 "7 1 [fg 20 1. Een! Themiſtoxles, 
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 Themiftac cles, WhO bad. made ſome p 43 CT ad} Valle. 


tage ouẽ to the fate, he could 1 not contain himſelf, but ny 
out aloud 2 he ent out of the allembly, That the hy {bu An 
200 ld n never "proſper, tll they threw. them: both, into the Ba- 
ratbrum : the Barathrum was a pit, into which. malefactors 
condemned to die. were thrown, (y] But notwithſtanding 
this mutual oppoſition, when the common intereſt was at 
ſtake, they were ag 205 enemies: and Whenever they were 
to take the field, in any expedition, they agreed 
together to lay alſde all nee on leaving the city, and to 
be at liberty to relume th f em on their e * d thought 
nt. 1 5 

The predominant 5 of "Themiſtocles was ambien and 
the love of glory, which. dicovergi itſelf from his childhood, 


After the battle of Marat on, Which we ſhall ſpeak. of pre- 


ſently, when the peopſę were every. where extolling the va- 
lour and condułt of 'Milgialles, who had won. it, Themiſtocles 
never appeared! but in à very thoughtful. and melancholy hu- 
mour ; he. ſpent Whole nights, without, ſleep, and was never 
feen at public feaſts. and entertainments as uſual, When his 


| friends, aſtoniſhed at "this change, aſked him the reaſon of it, 


he made anſwer, that, Miltiades' 5 tropbięs would not let bim 
ſleep. Theſe were a kind of i incentive, which never ceaſed 
to prompt and animate his ambition, From this time The- 
miſtocles addicted himſelf wholly to arms 3 Ab the. love 
of martial glory wholly engroſſed him. 15 

As for Ariſtides, the love of the public good was the great 
ſpring of all his actions. What he was moſt particularly ad- 
mired for, was his conſtancy and ſteadineſs under the unfore · 
ſeen changes, to which thoſe, who have the adminiſtration of 
affairs, are ; expoſed ; for he Was neither elevated with the ho- 
hour 0 upon i, not caſt down at 885 contempt and 
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Darius] PzrStans and G xECIANS.” 18 
regard to glory as to riches. The general eſteem for tlie up- 


rightneſs of his intentions, the purity of his zeal for the i in- 
tereſts of the ſtate, and the fincerity of his virtue, appeared - 


one day in the theatre, when one of Eſchylus's plays was 
acting. For when the actor had repeated that verſe, which 


deſcribes the character of Ampkiarus, He does not + defir re to 
ſeem an honeſt and wirtuous man, but really to be ſo, the whole 
audience caſt their eyes upon Ariſtides, and applied the ſenſe 


0 him. l 


Another ching related of him, with Klstion to a „ lte 
employment, is very remarkable. He was no ſooner made 
treaſurer- general of the republic, but he made it appear, that 
his predeceſſors in that office had cheated the ſtate of vaſt 
ſums of money; and among the reſt Themiſtocles in parti- 
cular; for this great man, with all his merit, was not irre- 
proachable on that head. For which reaſon, * Ariſtides 
came to paſs his account, Themiſtocles raiſed a mighty faction 
againſt him, accuſed him of having embezzled the public 
treaſure, and prevailed ſo far, as to have him condemned and 
fined, But the principal inhabitants, and the moſt virtuous ' 
part of the citizens, riſing up againſt fo unjuſt a ſentence; / 
not only the judgment was reverſed and the fine .remitted, 
but he was elected treaſurer again for the year enſuing, He- 
then ſeemed to repent of his former adminiſtration ; and by 
ſhewing himſelf more tractable and indulgent towards others, 
he found out the ſecret of pleaſing all that plundered the 
commonwealth, For, as he neither reproved them, nor nar- 
rowly inſpeCted their accompts.z all thoſe plunderers, grown 
fat with ſpoil and rapine, now extolled Ariſtides to the ſkies. : 
It would have been eaſy for him, as we perceive, to have 
enriched himſelf in a poſt of that nature, Which ſeems, as iʒt 
were, to invite a man to it by the many favourable opportu - 
nities it lays in his way; eſpecially as he had to do with 


officers, who for their part were intent upon nothing-but-rabs > 
bing the public, and would have been ready to gonceab-the'+ 


frauds of the treaſurer their maſter, upon condition he did: 


them the ſame fayour, 
Vo L. III. c | 4 R 
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182} The HrsTony of the [ Darius. 

Theſe very officers now made intereſt with the people to 
have him continued a third year in the ſame employment. 
But, when the time of election was come, juſt as they 


were upon the point of electing Ariſtides unanimouſly, he 


roſe up, and warmly reproved the Athenian people: What, 
& ſays he, when I managed your treaſure with all the fide- 
« lity and diligence an honeft man is capable of, I met with 


ce the moſt cruel treatment, and the moſt mortifying re- 


cc turns; and now that I have abandoned it to the mercy of 
« all theſe robbers of the republic, I am an admirable man, 
« and the beſt of citizens! I cannot help declaring to you, 


cs that I am more aſhamed of the honour you do me this day, 


cc than I was of the condemnation you paſſed againſt me this 
< time twelve-month : and with grief I find, that it is more 


C glorious with us to be complaiſant to knaves, than to ſave 


c the; treaſures of the republic.” By this declaration he 
filenced the Publie plunderers, and gained the png 7 of all 


good men. 


Such were the characters of theſe two illuſtrious A 
who began to diſtinguiſ their extenſive _ when Daſs 
turned his arms againſt Greece. 


2˙ Darius ſends Heralds into Greece, in wake ſound the 
people, dnd to require them to uni. FRO 

(a) Before this prince would directly engage in this enter- 
prize; He judged it expedient, firſt of all*ro ſound the Gre- 
cians, and to know in what manner the different ſtates ſtood 
affected towards him, With this view he ſent heralds into 
all parts of Greece, to require-carth and water in his name: 
this was the form - uſed by the Perfians when they exacted 
ſubmilſion from thoſe they were for ſubjecting to them. On 
the arrival ef theſe heralds,” many of the Grecian cities 
dreading; the power of the Perfiaths, complied with their de- 


- mands :vas'did- alſo the inhabitants of Egina, a little iſle, 


over-againft and net far from” Athens. This proceeding of 
. the people of /Egina was looked upon as a public treaſon, 


The Athenians repreſented the matter to the Spartans, Who 
ne 


4) Her, I. 6. c. 49 & 86. 


immediately ſent Cleomenes, one of their kings, to appre- 


\Pers1ans and GRicia sds. 


hend the authors of it, The people of ¶ gina refuſed to de- 
liver them, under pretence that he came without his rol- 
legue. This collegue was Demaratus; who had himſelf ſug - 


geſted that excuſe. As ſoon às Cleomenes was returned to 
Sparta, in order to be revenged on Demaratus for that af 


front, he endeavoured to get him depoſed, as not being of the 
royal family; and ſucceeded in his attempt by the affiftance 


of the prieſteſs of Delphos, whom he had ſuborned to give an 


anſwer. favourable to his deſigns. Demaratus, not being able 
to endure ſo groſs an injury, baniſhed himſelf from His bun- 


try, and retired to Darius, who received him with open 


arms, and gave him a conſiderable ſettlement in Ferſia. He 
was ſucceeded in the throne by Leutychides, who joined his 
collegue, and went with him to ZEgina, from whence they 
brought away ten of the principal inhabitants, and comtnitted 


them to the cuſtody of the Athenians, their deelared ene - 
mies. Cleomenes dying not long after, and the fraud he had 


committed at Delphos being diſcovered, the Lacedsmonians 


_ endeavoured to oblige the people of Athens | to ſet thoſe pri- 


ſoners at liberty, but they refuſed, ' . 
(a) The Periian heralds, that went to Spartk and Athens, 


were not ſo. favourably received, as thoſe that had been ſent 


to the other cities. One of them was thrown into'n'well, 
and the other into a deep ditch, and were bid to take there 
earth and water, I ſhould be leſs furprized at this unworthy 


treatment, if Athens alone had been concerned in it. It 


was a proceeding ſuitable enough to a popular government, 
raſh, impetuous, and violent; where reaſon is ſeldom heard, 


and every thing determined by. paſſion, But I do not find any 


thing in this agreeable to the Spartan equity and (gravity. 


They were at liberty to refuſe what was demanded: but te 


treat publick officers in ſuch a manner, was an open Violation 
of the law of nations. (5) If what the hiſtorians ſay on this 
head be true, the crime did not remain unpuniſhed. Talthy- 

R2 dias, 


(a) Her. L * . 143. 5 
Pauſ. in Lacon. 8 182 & 18 zo 
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(5) Ibid, c. 135 & 136. 
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184 The His Towy of the [ Darius. 
bus, one of Agamemnon's heralds, was honoured at Sparta 
- ns a god, and had a temple there. He revenged the indig- | 
nities done to the heralds of the king of Perſia, and made the 

. Spartans feel the effects of his wrath, by bringing many ter- 
rible accidents upon them. In order to appeaſe him, and to 
- expiate their offence, they ſent afterwards ſeveral of their 
chief citizens into Perſia, who voluntarily offered themſelves 
as victims for their country. They were delivered into the 
hands of  Xerxes, who would not let them ſuffer, but ſent 


them back to their own country. As for the Athenians, 


Talthybius executed his vengeance on the family of Miltiades, 
who was principally concern in the outrage committed you 
"arg s heralds.” RO. | 


* "The Perſians de VS, at Ile by 5 Miltiades.. | 


a Darius immediatly ſent away Datis and Artaphernes, 
. jo de he had appointed generals in the room of Mardonius, 
Their inſtructions were, to give up Eretria and Athens to be 
plundered, to burn all the houſes and temples therein, to 
make all the inhabitants of both places priſoners, and to ſend 
them to Darius ; for which purpoſe they went provided with 
.a great number of chains and fetters. (d) They ſet fail with 
a fleet of five or fix. hundred ſhips, and an army of five hun- 


24 
* 


dred thouſand men. After having made themſelves maſters 


of the iſles in the /Egean fea, which they did without diffi- 
culty, they turned their courſe towards Eretria, a city of 
Eubœa, which they took after a ſiege of ſeven days by the 
. treachery of ſome of the principal inhabitants: they reduced 
ĩt entirely to aſhes, put all the inhabitants in chains, and: ſent 
them to Perſia. (e) Darius, contrary to their expectation, 
treated them kindly, and gave them a village in the country 
of Ciſſia for their habitation, which was but a day's journey 
from Suſa, where (F) Apollonius Tyaneus found. ſome of 
„ eee * ene years neten % ERS: 
— . A 1 8 f 1 After 


00 A. M. 3514. Ant. J. C. 490. (d) Plut. in Moral. 
p: 889. (e) Her, I. 6. c. 119. "0 ee i I, 
247. 


— 


Darius.] 


(g) After this ſucceſs at Eretria, the Perſians advanced to- 


wards Attica. Hippias conducted them to Marathon, a little 


town by the ſea- ſide. They took care to acquaint the Athe- 


nians with the fate of Eretria; and to let them know, that 
not an inhabitant of that vince had eſcaped their vengeanee, 


in bopes that this news would induce them to ſurrender im- 
mediately, The Athenians had ſent to Lacedæmon, to de- 
fire ſuccours againſt the common enemy, which the Spartans 
granted them inſtantly and without deliberation ; but which 
could not ſet out till ſome days after, on cud of an an- 


tient cuſtom and a ſuperſtitious maxim amongſt them, that 


did not admit them to begin a march before the full of the 


moon. Not one of their other allies prepared to ſuceour 


them, ſo great terror had the formidable army of the Perſians 
ſpread on every fide, The inhabitants of Platæa alone fur- 
niſhed them with a thouſand ſoldiers. In this extremity the 


Athenians were obliged to arm their ſlaves, which had never | 


been done there before this occaſion. | 

The Perſian army commanded” by Datis conſiſted of an 
hundred thouſand foot, and ten thouſand horſe, That of 
the Athenians amounted in all but to ten thouſand men. 
This had ten generals, of whom Miltiades was the chief; 
and theſe ten were to have the command of the whole army, 
each for a day, one after another. There was a great diſpute 
among theſe officers, whether they ſhould hazard a battle, or 


8 expect the enemy within their walls. The latter opinion 
had a great majority, and appeared very reaſonable. For, 


what appearance of ſucceſs could there be in facing with a 
handful of ſoldiers ſo numerous and formidable an army as 
that of the Perſians? Miltiades however declared for the 
contrary opinion, and ſhowed, that the only means' to exalt 
the courage of their own troops, and to ftrike a terror into 
thoſe of the enemy, was to advance boldly towards them 
with an air of confidence and intrepidity. Ariftides ſtre- 
nuouſly defended this ſy, and brought lame,of the other 
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— 5 The HISTORY of the [ Darius. 
cle into it; ſo that when the ſuffrages came to be 
taken, they were equal on both ſides of the queſtion, © Here- 
upon Miltiades addreſſed himſelf to Callimachus, Who was 
then * Polemarch, and had a right of voting as well as the 
ten commanders. He very warmly repreſented to him, that 
the fate of their country was then in his hands; that his 
ſingle vote was to determine, whether Athens ſhould preſerve 
her liberty, or be enſlaved; and that he had it in his power 
by one word to become as Act as Harmodius and Arifto. 
giton, the authors of that liberty which the Athenians en- 
joyed. Callimachus proagunced that word in favour of Mil. 
tiades's opinion. And -accardingly a n was en | 
UNO: ©: 4. 

..- Ariftides reflecting, that a command which ads every 
day, muſt neceſſarily. be feeble, unequal, not of a piece, 
often contrary to itſelf, and incapable either of projecting, 
or executing any uniform deſign, was of opinion that their 
danger was both tov great and too preſſing for them to ex- 

Poſe their affairs to ſuch inconveniencies. In order to prevent 
them, be judged it neceſſary to veſt the whole power in one 
fingle perſon :; and to induce his collegues to act conformably; 
he himſelf ſet the firſt example of reſignation. When the 
day came, on which it was his turn to take upon him the 
command, he reſigned it to Miltiades, as the more able and 
experienced general. The other commangers did the ſame, 
all ſentiments of jealouſy giving way to the love of the pub- 
lick gaod: and by this day's behaviour we may learn, that 
it is almoſt as glorious to acknowledge merit in other perſons, 
as to have it one's ſelf. Miltiades however thought fit to 
Walt till his own day came. Then, like an able captain, he 
endeayoured by the advantage of the ground to gain What he 
wanted in ſtrength and number. He drew up his army at the foot 
of a nme. that the Wm ſhould not be able either to 
«Sift canine Into": bay #244 + 1 furrednd 
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Darius.] 
ſurround him, or charge him in the rear. On the two ſides 
of his army he cauſed large trees to be thrown, which were 
cut down on purpoſe, in order to cover his flanks, and ren- 


der the Perſian cavalry uſeleſs. Datis, their commander, 


was very ſenſible, that the place was not advantageous for 
him: but, relying upon the number of his troops, which 
was infinitely ſuperior: to that of the Athenians ; and on the 
other hand, not being willing to ſtay till the reinforcement 
of the Spartans arrived, he determined to engage. The Athe- 
nians did not wait for the enemy's charging them. As ſoon 
as the ſignal of battle was given, they ran againſt the enemy 
with all the fury imaginable, The Perſians looked upon this 
firſt ſtep of the Athenians as a piece of madneſs, conſidering 
their army was ſo ſmall, and utterly deſtitute both of 
cavalry and archers: but they were quickly undeceived. He- 


rodotus obſer ves, that this was the firſt time the Greciats 


began an engagement by running in this manner: which 
may ſeem ſomewhat: aſtoniſhing, And indeed, was there 


not reaſon to-,apprehend, that their running would in ſome 


meaſure weaken the troops, and blunt the edge of their firſt 
impetuoſity; and that the ſoldiers having quitted their ranks, 
might be out of breath, ſpent, and in diſorder, when they 
came to the enemy, who, waiting to receive them, in good 
order and without ſtirring, ought; one would think, to be 
in a condition to ſuſtain their charge advantageouſly ? () 


This conſideration engaged Pompey, at the battle of Pharſa- 


lia, to keep his troops in a ſteady poſture, and to forbid them 


making any motion, till the enemy made the firſt attack: 


(:) but Czlar * blames n s conduct in this reſpect, 
and 


(5) Cæſ. in bell. civil. 1, 3. (i) Plut. in Pomp. 


p. 656. & in Caf. p. 719; 


* Quod nobis quidem nulla Hance non reprimere, fed 
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ratione factum a Pompeio vi- 
detur: propterea quod eſt quæ- 
dam incitatio atque alacritas 
naturaliter . innata omnibus 
quæ ſtudio pugnæ incenditur. 


augere imperatores debent. 
Cf. 
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and gives this reaſon for it: that the impetuoſity of an army's 
motion in running to engage inſpires the ſoldiers with a cer- 


tain enthuſiaſm, and martial fury, and it gives an additional | 
force to their blows, and that it encreaſes and enflames their 


courage, which by the rapid movement of ſo many thouſand 
men together is blown up and animated, to uſe the expreſſion, 
like flames by the wind. I leave it to the gentlemen who 


profeſs arms, to decide the point between thoſe two great 


captains, and return to my ſubject. 

The battle was very fierce and obſtinate. Miltiades had 
made the wings of his army exceeding ſtrong, but had left 
the main body more weak and not ſo deep; the reaſon of 


which ſeems manifeſt enough, Having but ten thouſand 


men to oppoſe to ſuch a numerous and vaſt army, it was 

impoſſible for him either to make a large front, or to give 
an equal depth to his battalions, He was obliged therefore 
to take his choice ; and he imagined, that he could gain the 
victory no otherwiſe, than by the efforts he ſhould make 
with his two wings in order to break and diſperſe thoſe of 


the Perſians : not doubting, but, when his wings were oner ; 


victorious, they would be able to attack the enemy's main 
body in flank, and compleat the victory without much dif- 
ficulty, This was the ſame plan as Hannibal followed af- 
terwards at the battle of Cannæ, which ſucceeded ſo well 
with him, and which indeed can ſcarce ever fail of ſucceed- 
ing. The Perſians then attacked the main body of the Gre- 


_ cian army, and made their greateſt effort particularly upon 


their front, This was led by Ariſtides and Themiſtocles, 
who ſupported it a long time with intrepid courage and bra- 
very, but were at length obliged to give ground. At that 


very inſtant came up their two victorious wings, which had 
defeated thoſe of the enemy, and put them to flight, No-—- 


thing could be more ſeaſonable for the main body of the Gre · 
cian army, which began to be broken, being quite borne 
. | down 
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down by the number of the Perſians. The ſcale was quickly 


turned, and the Barbarians were entirely routed. They all 
betook themſelves to their heels and fled, not towards their 
camp, but to their ſhips, that they might make their eſcape. 
The Athenians purſued them thither, and ſet many of their 
veſſels on fire. On this occaſion it was that Cynægyrus, the 
brother of the poet Æſchylus, who laid hold of one of the 


ſhips, in order to get into it with thoſe: that fled, * had his 


right hand cut off, and fell into the ſea, and was drowned. 


The Athenians took ſeven of their ; ſhips. They had not 
above two hundred men killed on their fide in this engage- 


ment; whereas on the fide of the Perſians above fix thou- 
ſand were ſlain, without reckoning thoſe who fell into the 
ſea as they endeavoured to eſcape, or thoſe that were con- 
ſumed with the ſhips ſet on fire. 

Hippias was killed in the battle, That nar 1 
perfidious citizen, in order to recover the unjuſt dominion 
uſurped by his father Piſiſtratus over the Athenians, had the 
baſeneſs to become a ſervile courtier to a barbarian prince, 
and to implore his aid againſt his native country. Urged on 
| by hatred and revenge, he fuggeſted all the means he could 


invent to load his country with chains; and even put him 


ſelf at the head of its enemies with deſign to reduce that city 

to aſhes, to which he owed his birth, and againſt which he 
had no other ground of complaint, than that ſhe would not 
acknowledge him for her tyrant. - An ignominious death, 
together with everlaſting infamy entailed upon his name, was 
the juſt reward of ſo black a treachery. 

(4) Immediately after the battle, an Ack ſoldier, 
ſtill reeking with the blood of the enemy, quitted the army 
and ran to Athens to carry his fellow-citizens the happy 
NEWS 


( Plut. de glor. Athen. p. 347. 


* Fuſtin adds, that Cynæ and would not let go, ſo vo- 
gyrus, having fr had his lent was his rage againſt the 
right and then his left hand enemy. This account is utterly 
cur off with an ax, laid hold fabulous, and has not the leaſt 
of the veſſel with bis teeth, appearance of truth ix it. 
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news of the victory. When he arrived at the magiſtrates 
houſe, he only uttered two or three words, * Rejoice, Tee 
joice, the victory is ours, and fell down dead at their feet. 

() The Perſians had thought themſelves ſo ſure of viltory, 
that they had brought marble to Marathon, in order to erect 
a trophy there. The Grecians took this marble, and cauſed 


a ſtatue to be made of it by Phidias, in*honour-of the god- 
. deſs + Nemefis, who had a ThE near the place where = 


battle was fought, 

The Perſian fleet, infi*ad of ſailing by the iſlands, in or- 
der to re- enter ak, doubled the cape of Sunium, with the 
deſign of ſurprizing Athens, before the Athenian forces ſhould 
arrive there to defend the city. But the latter had the pre- 
caution to march thither with nine tribes to ſecure their 
country, and peformed their march with ſo much expedition, 
that they arrived there the ſame day, The diſtance from 
Marathon to Athens is about forty miles, or fifteen French 
leagues, This was a great deal for an army, that had juſt 
undergone a long and rude battle, By this means the denen 
of their enemies miſcarried. 


Ariftides, the only general that ſtayed at Marathon with | 


His tribe, to take care of the ſpoil and priſoners, acted ſuit- 
ably to the good opinion that was entertained of him. Fot, 
though gold and filver were ſcattered about in abundance 
in the enemy's camp, and though all. the tents as well 
as galleys that were taken, were full of rich cloaths and 
coſtly furniture, and treaſure of all kinds to an immenſe 
value, he not only was not tempted to touch any of it him- 
ſelf, but hindered every body elſe from touching it. 

As ſoon as the day of the full moon was over, the Lace- 
dæmonians began their march with two. thouſand men; 
and, having travelled with all imaginable expedition, arrived 
in Attica after three days hard marching z ; the length of the 

mw 
. \ (1) _ 1. 1. p. 62. 


* NXaipers, Knipopi. + This was the goddeſs, 


could not render the eine. wboſe buſineſs it <vas to pu- 


1 the Greek expreſſion in our iſp injuſtice and * 
anguage. 
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| way from Sparta to Attica was no leſs than twelve hundred- 
A ſtadia, or one hundred and fifty Engliſh miles. (m) The 

: battle was fought the day before they arrived: however they 
„ proceeded to Marathon, where they found the fields covered 

> with dead bodies and riches, After having congratulated the 
2 | Athenians on the happy ſucceſs of the batt they en 
. to their own country. | | 
e They were hindered by a fooliſh * 125 ridfculous FE es | 
from having a ſhare in the moſt glorious action recorded in 

» hiſtory, For it is almoſt without example that ſuch an hand- 

10 ful of men, as the Athenians were, ſhould not only make 
id bead againſt ſo numerous an army as that of the Perſians, 

1 but ſhould entirely rout and defeat them. One is aſtoniſhed 

ir to ſee ſo formidable a power attack ſo ſmall a eity and miſ- 

, carry; and we are almoſt tempted to diſbelieve the truth of. 
m an event, that appears ſo improbable, and which nevertheleſs is 

h very certain and unqueſtionable. This battle alone ſhows, what 
ſt 
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wonderful things may be performed. by an able general, who 

knows how to take his advantages ; by the intrepidity of 

ſoldiers, that are not afraid of death; by a zeal for one's 
h country; the love of liberty; an hatred and deteſtation of 
t- ſlavery and tyranny ; which were ſeatiments natural to the 
k, Athenians, but undoubtedly very much augmented and en- 
ce flamed in them by the very preſence of Hippias, whom they, 
11 
1d 
fe 


dreaded to have again for their maſter, after all that had 
paſſed between them. 
(n) Plato, in more places than one, 158 it his buſineſs 


n- to extol the battle of Marathon, and is for having that action 
cenſidered as the ſource and original cauſe of all the victories 
e- that were gained afterwards. It was undoubtedly this victory 
13 that deprived the Perfian power of that terror, which had 
ed rendered them ſo formidable, and made every thing ſtoop 
he before them: it was this victory that taught the Grecians 
ay to know their own ſtrength, and not to tremble before an 
enemy, terrible only in name; that made them find by ex- 
ſe, perience, 
> (m) Iſocr. in Panecyr. p. 113. (n) In Menex. yy 2.393 


240. & lib. 3. de lep. p. 698 4 699. 
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perience, that victory does not depend ſo much upon the 
number, as the courage of troops; that ſet before their eyes 
in a moſt conſpicuous light, the glory there is in ſacrificing 


one's life in the defence of our eountry, and for the preſer- 


vation of liberty; and laſtly, that inſpired them, through 
the whole courſe of ſucceeding ages, with a noble emulation 
and warm deſire to imitate their anceſtors, and / not to de- 
generate from their virtue. For, on all important occaſions, 
it was cuſtomary among them to put the people in mind of 


Miltiades and his invincible troop, that is, of a little army 
of heroes, whole intrepidity and bravery hag. done ſo much 
honour to Athens, 

(o) Thoſe that were Nain in the battle, had. all the honour 


immediately paid to them, that was due to their merit. II- 


luſtrious monuments were erected to them all, in the very 
place where the battle was fought; upon which their own 
names and that of their tribes were recorded. T here were 


three diſtinct ſetts of monuments ſeparately ſet up, one for the 


Athenians, another for the Platæans, and a third for the ſlaves, 
whom they had admitted among their ſoldiers on that oc- 
caſion. Miltiades's tomb was erected ae im the ſame 
place, 

(+) The reflection Cornelius Nepos makes upon wht 
the Athenians did to honour the memory of their general, 
deſerves to be taken notice of. Formerly, ſays he, ſpeak- 


ing of the Romans, our anceſtors rewarded virtue by marks 


of diſtinction, that were not ſtately or magnificent, but ſuch 


as were rarely granted, and for that very reaſon were highly 


eſteemed : whereas now they are ſo profuſely beſtowed, that 


little or no value is ſet upon them. The ſame thing happened, 
adds he, among the Athenians, All the honour that was 
paid. to Miltiades, the great deliverer of Athens and of all 


Greece, was, that in a picture of the battle of Marathon, 
drawn by order of the Athenians, he was repreſented at the 
head of the ten commanders, exhorting the ſoldiers, and 

ſetting 


605 Pauſ. in Attic. p. bo, 61, (P) Cor, Nep. in 
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ſetting them an example of their duty. But this ſame people 
in later ages, being grown more powerful, and corrupted by 


the flatteries of their orators, decreed three hundred ſtatues 
to Demetrius Phalereus. f | 


] Plutarch makes the ſame reflection, and wiſely a! | 


ſerves, that the * honour which is paid to great men ou — - 


not to be looked upon as the reward of their illuſtrious ac- 


tions, but only as a mark of the eſteem of them, whereof - 


ſuch monuments are intended to perpetuate the remembrance. 
It is not then the ſtatelineſs or magnificence of public monu- 


ments, which gives them their value, or makes them du- 


rable, but the fincere gratitude of thoſe that erect them, The 
three hundred ſtatues of Demetrius Phalereus were all thrown 
down even in his own life-time, but the picture in which 
Miltiades's courage was repreſented v was preſerved many ages 


after him. 


(r) This ae was kept at Athens in a gallery, adorned 
and enriched with different paintings, all excellent in their 


kind, and done by the greateſt maſters; which for that rea- 


ſon was called wotxian, ſignifying varied and diverſified. The 
celebrated Polygnotus, a native of the iſſe of Thaſos, and 
one of the fineſt painters of his time, painted this picture, or 
at leaſt the greateſt part of it ; and as he valued himſelf up- 
on his honour, and was more attached to glory than intereſt, 
; did it gratis, and would not receive any recompence for 
The city of Athens therefore rewarded him with a ſort 
of coin, that was more acceptable to his taſte, by procuring 
an order from the Amphictyons to appoint him a public lodg- 
ing in the city, where he might. live during his own plea» 
ſure, 
() The gratitude of the Athenians towards Miltiades was 
of no very long duration, After the battle of Marathon, he 
Vor ET. S deſired 


(2) In præc. de rep. ger. p. 820. (7) Plin. 1. 35. 
| Eee 4. Cor. Nep. in 


Milt. c. 7 & 8. 
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194 The His To R Y. of- the = [Darius 
deſired and obtained the command of a fleet _ ſeventy ſhips, 
in order to puniſh and ſubdue the iſlands that had favoured 
the Barbarians, Accordingly he reduced ſeveral of them: 
but having had ill ſucceſs in the iſle of Paros, and upon a 


falſe report of the arrival of the enemy's fleet, having raiſed 


the fiege which he had laid to the capital city, wherein he 
had received a very dangerous wound, he returned to Athens 
with his fleet; and was there eee by a citizen, called 


Xanthippus, who accuſed him of having raiſed. the ſiege 


through treachery, and in conſideration. of a great ſum of 


money given him by the king of Perſia. As little probability 
as there was in this accuſation, it nevertheleſs took place 


againſt the merit and innocence of Miltiades. (:) He was 


condemned to loſe his life, and to be thrown into the Bara- 
thrum ; a ſentence paſſed only upon the greateſt criminals 
and malefaQtors. The magiſtrate oppoſed the execution of 
ſo unjuſt a condemnation. - All the favour ſhewn to this pre- 
ſerver of his country, was to have the ſentence of death com- 


muted into a penalty of fifty talents, or fifty, thouſand crowns- 
French money, being the ſum to which the expences of the 


fleet, that had been equipped upon his ſollicitation and ad- 
vice, amounted. Not being rich enough to pay this ſum, 


he was put into priſon, where he died of the wound he had 


received at Paros. Cimon, his ſon, who was at this time 


very young, ſignalized his piety on this occaſion, as we ſhall 


find in the ſequel he did his courage afterwards. He pur- 
chaſed the permiſſion of burying his father s body, by paying 


the fine of fifty thouſand crowns, in which he had been con- 


demned ; which ſum the young man raiſed, as well as he 

could, by the aſſiſtance of his friends and ee 
Cornelius Nepos obſerves, that what chiefly induced the 
Athenians to act in this manner with regard to Miltiades, 
was only his merit and great reputation, which made the 
people, that were but lately delivered from the yoke | of 
ſlavery under Piſiſtratus, apprehend, that Miltiades, who 
had been tyrant before in the Cherſoneſus, might affect the 
x | _ lame 
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(e) Plut. in Georg. p. 519. 
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fame” at Athens. They therefore choſe rather to puniſh 

ed an innocent perſon, than to be under perpetual apprehenfions 

FR of him. To this ſame principle was the inſtitution of the 
1 oftraciſm at Athens owing, (2) I have elſewhere given an 
ed account of the moſt plauſible reaſons, upon which the oſtra- 
he ciſm could be founded. But I do not ſee how we can fully 
Ns: juſtify ſo ſtrange a policy, to which all merit becomes ſuſ- 
ed pected, and virtue itſelf appears criminal. 
ge (x) This appears plainly in the bankment of Ariſtides. 
of ; ' His inviolable attachment to juſtice obliged him on many _ 
ty occaſions to oppoſe Themiſtocles, who did not pique himſelf ; 
ce upon his delicacy in that reſpe&, and who ſpared no intrigues 
as and cabals to engage the ſuffrages of the people, for removing 
a- a rival who always oppoſed his ambitious deſigns, + This 
ls is a ſtrong inſtance, that a perſon may be ſuperior in merit 
of and virtue, without being ſo in credit. The impetuous elo- 
e- quence of Themiſtocles bore down the juſtice of Ariſtides, 
n- and occaſioned his baniſiment. In this kind of trial the citi- 
ns- zens gave their ſuffrages by writing the name of the accuſed 
he perſon upon a ſhell, called in Greek öS BE: from whence 
d- came the term oftraciſm, On this occaſion a peaſant, who 
n, could not write, and did not know Ariſtides, applied to him- 
ad | felf, and deſired him to put the name of Ariſtides upon his 
ae ſhell, «© Has he done you any wrong, ſaid Ariftides, that 
il you are for condemning him in this manner? No, replied 
* ce the other, I don't ſo much as know him; but I am quite 
8 « tired and angry with hearing every body call him the Tut. 
* e without faying a word more, calmly took the hell, 
WW 8 2 | wrote 
= (z) Man, d'etud. tom. 3. I 407, (x) Plut. in 
8, Ariſt. p. 322, 323. | 
4 Heæc populus reſpiciens mene ut unus poſt homĩ - 
of maluit eum innocentem plec- num memoriam, quod quidem 
4 ti, quam ſe diutius eſſe in nos audierimus, cognomine 

| timore. : Juſtus fit appellatus ; tamen a 
wy + In his cognitum eſt, Themiſtocle collabefactus te. 


fo A - 
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quanto antiſtaret eloquentia 
innocentiæ. Quanquam enim 
adeo excellebat Ariſtides ab- 
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tulà i114 exilio decem annorum 
multatus eſt, Cor, Nep. 72 
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wrote his own. name in it, and returned it. He ſet out for 
his baniſhment, imploring the gods that no accident might 
befal his country to make it regret him. The * great! Ca- 
millus, in a like caſe, did not imitate his generoſity, amd 
prayed to a quite different effect, defiring the gods to force 
his ungrateful country by ſome misfortune to have ee 
for his aid, and recal him as ſoon as poſſible. 

(0 O aces republic, cries out Valerius Maximus, . 
ing of Ariſtides's baniſhment, which after having ſo baſely 
treated the moſt virtuous man it ever produced, has Rill 
been able to find citizens zealouſly and faithfully attached to 
her ſervice ! Felices Athenas, que poft illius exilium invenire 
eliguem aut virum bonum, aut amantem ſui ciuem Ms 
cum quo tunc ipſa ſanctitas an T 


Ser. VIII. Darius 2 to make war in PREM ace | 


Egypt and againſt Greece: is prevented by death. Diſ- 


Pute between two of bis ſons, concerning the FOO 70 
the crown, Terres is choſen king. G 


(=) HEN Darius received the news of the defeat of 
his army at Marathon, he was violently enraged; 
and that bad ſucceſs was fo far from diſcouraging or diverting 


him from carrying on the war againſt Greece, that it only 
Terved to animate him to purſue it with the greater vigour, 


in order to be revenged at the ſame time for the burning of 
Sardis, and for the diſhonour incurred at Marathon, Being 
thus determined to march in perſon with all his forces, he 
diſpatched orders to all his ſubjects in the ſeveral provinces 
of his empire to arm themſelves for this expedition, 

After having ſpent three years in making the neceſſary. pre- 


parationss he had another war to carry on occaſioned by the 


revolt of Egypt. It ſeems from what we read in () 2 


OO) Val. Max. I, 2 C. 3. 00 Her. I, 7, S. 1. 
(a) Lib. 1. p. 54 & 85.ĩ 


* In exilium abiit, pre- mo quoque temporedeſiderium 
catus ab diis immortalibus, fi ſui civitati ingratæ facerent. 
exilio ſibi ea injuria fieret, pri- Liv. I. 5. A. 32. 


err 


A ECT. 


attack Greece in perſon with the groſs of his army, whilſt 
the reſt of it. was employed in the reduction of Egypt. 
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rus Siculus, that Darius went thither himſelf to quell it, and 
that he ſucceeded, The hiſtorian relates, that upon this 
prince's deſiring to have his ſtatue placed before that of Se- 
ſoſtris, the chief prieſt of the Egyptians told him, be bad not 
yet equalled the glory of that congueror ; and that the king, 
without being offended at the Egyptian prieſt's freedom, made 
anfwer, that he would endeavour to ſurpaſs it, Diodorus 
adds farther, that Darius, deteſting the i impious cruelty which 
bis predeceſſor Cambyſes had exerciſed in that country, ex- 
preſſed great reverence for their gods and temples; that he 
had ſeveral converſations with the Egyptian prieſts upon mat- 
ters of religion and government; and that having learnt of 
them, with what gentleneſs thei antient kings uſed to treat 
their ſubjects, he endeavoured after his return into Perſia, 
to form himſelf upon their model, But (5) Herodotus, more 
vrorthy of belief in this particular than Diodorus, only ob- 
ſerves, that this prince reſolving at once to chaſtiſe his re- 
volted ſubjects, and to be avenged of his ant ient enemies, de- 
termined to make war againſt both at the ſame time, and. to 


() According to an antient «aſtom among the Perſians, 
their king was not allowed to go to war, without having firſt 
named the. perſon that ſhould ſucceed him in the throne; a 
cuſtom wiſely eſtabliſhed to prevent the ſtate's being expoſed 
to the troubles, wiiich generally attend the uncertainty of a 
ſucceſſor; to the inconveniencies of anarchy, and to the ca- 
bals of various pretenders. Darius, before he undertook his 
expedition againſt Greece, thought himſelf the more obliged 
to obſerve this rule, as he was already advanced in years, 
and as there was a difference between two of his ſons, upon 
the point of ſucceeding to the empire; which difference 
might occaſion a civil war after his death, if he left it un- 
determined. Darius had three ſons by his firſt wife, the 
daughter of  Gobrias, all three born before their father came 
to the crown; and four more by Atoſſa, the daughter of 


80 a 8 3 e 8 
(5) Lib. 6. c. 2. 00 „bid. 6. 5 3. 
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Cyrus, who were all born after their father's acceſſion to the 
throne. Artabazanes, called by Juſtin Artemenes, was the 
eldeſt of the former, and Xerxes of the latter. Artabazanes 
alledged in his own behalf, that, as he was the eldeſt of all 
the brothers, the right of fuccefion, according to the cuſtom 
and practice of all nations, belonged to him preferably to all 
the reſt, Xerxes's argument was, that as he was the ſon of 
Darius by Atoſſa, the daughter of Cyrus, who founded the 
Perſian empire, it was more juſt that the crown of Cyrus 
| fhould devolve upon one of his deſcendants, than upon one 
| that was not. Demaratus, a Spartan king, unjuſtly depoſed - 
by his ſubjects, and at that time in exile at the court of Per- 
| ſia, ſecretly ſuggeſted to Xerxes another argument to ſupport 
unis pretenſions: that Artabazanes was indeed the eldeſt ſon - | 
| of Darius, but he, Xerxes, was the eldeſt ſon of the king; 
and therefore, Artabazanes being born when his father was b 
but a private perſon, all he could pretend to, on account of 
his ſeniority, was only to inherit his private eſtate; but that ; 
he, Xerxes, being the firſt born ſon of the king, had the beſt | 
right to ſucceed to the crown, He further ſupported this ; 
argument by the example of the Lacedzmonians, who ad- 
mitted none to inherit the kingdom, but thoſe children that 
were born after their father's” acceſſion. The right of ſuc- 
. ceeding was accordingly determined in favour of Xerxes, 

* Juſtin (d) and Plutarch place this diſpute after Darius's 
deceaſe. They both take notice of the prudent conduct of 
theſe two brothers on ſo nice an occaſion. According to 
their manner of relating this fact, Artabazanes was abſent 
when the king died; and Xerxes immediately aſſumed all the 
marks, and exerciſed all the URIs of the ſovereignty. 
| 2 


(4) Juſtin. 1. 2. c. 10, Plut. de frat, amore, p. 448. 


Adeò fraterna contentio quoque ipſum ſine arbitris, ſine 
fuit, ut nec victor inſultave- convitio fuerit. Tanto mode- 
rit, nec victus doluerit; ipſo- ratiùs tum fratres inter ſe reg- 
que litis tempore invicem mu na maxima dividebant, quam 
nera miſerint; jucunda quoque nunc exigua patrimonia partie 
inter ſe non ſolum, ſed credula untur, - 
convivia habuerint; judicum „„ 
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But upon his brother's returning home, he quitted the dia- 


dem and the tiara, which he wore in ſuch a manner as only 
ſuited the king, went out to meet him, and ſhewed him all 
imaginable reſpect. They agreed to make their uncle Arta- 
banes the arbitrator of their difference, and without any fur- 
ther appeal, to acquieſce in his deciſion. All the while this 
diſpute laſted, the two brothers ſhewed one another all the 


Jewonfirations of a truly fraternal friendſhip, by keeping up 


a continual intercourſe of preſents and entertainments, from 
whence their mutual eſteem and confidence for each other 
baniſhed all fears and ſuſpicions on both ſides; and intro- 
duced an unconſtrained chearfulneſs, and a perfect ſecurity, 
This is a ſpectacle, ſays Juſtin, highly worthy of our admi- 
ration 2 to ſee, whilſt moſt brothers are at daggers-drawing 
with one another about a ſmall patrimony, with what mode- 


ration and temper. both waited for a decifion, which was to 


diſpoſe of the greateſt empire then in the univerſe, When 
Artabanes gave judgment in favour of Xerxes, Artabazanes 
the ſame inſtant proftrated himſelf before him, acknowledg- 
ing him for his maſter, and; placed him upon the throne 
with his own hand; by which proceeding he ſhewed a great- 
neſs of ſoul, truly ya), and infinitely ſuperior to all human 
dignities. This ready acquieſcence in a ſentence ſo contrary 
to his intereſts, was not the effect of an artful policy, that 
knows how to diſſemble upon occafion, and to derive honour 
to itſelf from what it could not prevent: no; it proceeded 
from a real reſpect for the laws, a fincere affection for his 


| brother, and an indifference for that which ſo warmly in- 
flames the ambition of mankind, and fo frequently arms the 


neareſt relations againſt each other. For his part, during 
his whole life, he continued firmly attached to the intereſts 
of Xerxes, and proſecuted them with ſo much ardor and 


zeal, that he loft his life in his ſervice at the battle of Sala- 


min, 
(e) At whatever time this diſpute is to be placed, it is 


evident Darius could not execute the double-expedition he was 


meditating againſt Egypt and Greece; and that he was pre- 


. vented by Sor from N that project, He had reigned 


thirty- 
(e) Her, I, 6, C. 4» 
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thirty-ſix years. The epitaph * of this prince, which con- 
tains a boaſt, that he could drink much without diſor 
his reaſon, proves that the Perſians actually thought 


circumſtance for their glory. We ſhall ſee in the ſequel, — 


Cyrus the younger aſcribes this quality to himſelf, as a per- 
fection that rendered more worthy of the throne than his el- 
der brother, Who in theſe times would think of annexing 
this merit to the qualifications of an excellent prince ? * 
This prince had many excellent qualities, but they were 
attended with great failings; and the kingdom felt the effects 
both of the one and the other. Þ For ſuch is the condition 
of princes, they never act nor live for themſelves alone. 


Whatever they are, either as to good or evil, they are for 
their people ; and the intereſts of the one and the other are 
inſeparable, Darius had a great fund of gentleneſs, equity, 
clemency, and kindneſs for his people: he loved juſtice, and 


reſpected the laws: he eſteemed merit, and was careful to 
reward it: he was not jealous ob his rank or authority, fo as 
to exact a forced homage, or to render himfElf. inaccethble : 
and notwithſtanding his own great experience and abilities in 
public affairs, he would hearken to the advice of others, and 
reap the benefit of their counſels. It is of him the holy 
(V) ſcripture ſpeaks, where it ſays, that he did nothing with- 
out conſulting the wiſe men of his court. He was not afraid 
of expoſing his perſon in battle, and was always cool even in 
the heat of action: (g) he fajd of himſelf, that the moſt 
imminent and preſſing danger ſerved only to increaſe his cou- 
rage and his prudence: in a word, there have been few 


princes more expert than he in the art of governing, or more 


exper. enced in the bufineſs of war. Nor was the glory of 
being a conqueror, if that may be called a glory, wanting to 
his character. For he not only reſtored and entirely con- 
firmed the empire of Cyrus, which had been very much 
ſhaken by the ill conduct of Cambyſes and the Magian im- 


| poſtor, 
b. z. (g) Plut. in Apoph. p. 172. 
* "Hd urajuny 17 Givoy i= I Ita nati eſtis, ut bona 


vet mO\vy, 4 TaTOY Pipeiy malaque veſtra ad remp. per- 
Ne Athen. l. 10. b. 434: tineant. Tacit. I. 4. c. 8. 
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poſtor, but he likewiſe added many great and rich provinces 
to it, and particularly India, Thrace, Macedonia, and the 
iſles contiguous to the coaſts of Tonia, 
But ſometimes theſe good qualities of his gave way to fail. 
ings of a quite oppoſite nature, Do we ſee any thing like 
Darius's uſual gentleneſs and good nature in his treatment of 


that unfortunate father, who deſired the favour of him to 
leave him one of his three ſons at home, while the other two 


followed the king in his expedition? Was there ever an oc- 


caſion, wherein he had more need of counſel, than when he 


formed the defign of making war upon the Scythians ? And 
could any one give more prudent advice, than what his bro- 
ther gave him on that occaſion ? But he would not follow it. 
Does there appear in that whole expedition any mark of wiſ- 
dom, or prudence ? What do we ſee in all that affair, but a 
prince intoxicated with his greatneſs, who fancies there is 

nothing in the world that can reſiſt him; and whoſe weak 
ambition to ſignalize himſelf by an extraordinary conqueſt, 
bas ſtifled all the good ſenſe, judgment, and even 1 


knowledge he poſſeſſed before? 


What conſtitutes the ſolid glory of Darius s reign is, his 
deing choſen by God himſelf, as Cyrus had been before, to be 
the Inſtrument of his mercies towards his people, the declared 


protector of the Iſraelites, and the reſtorer of the temple at 


Jeruſalem. The reader may fee this part of his hiſtory in the 
boole of Ezra, and in the writings 40 the ROTO Haggai —_ 
Zechariah, 


CHAPTER IL 
The biftory of Kerxes intermixed with that of the Greeks. 


ERXES's reign laſted but twelve years, but abounds 
with great events, | | 


SEC To 


h 
NS 


_ The Hisrory of the' Xerxes. 
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8 ECT. 1 X erxes, 22 having PE E pe, wade pre- 
farations for carrying the war into Greece. He holds a 


council, The wiſe Ae. of Artabanie. n ts  reſobued | 


upon. 


05 „ et having aſcended the throne, e the 

firſt year of his reign ih carrying on the prepara» 
tions, begun by his father, for the reduction of Egypt. He 
alſo confirmed to the Jews at Jeruſalem all the privileges 
granted them by his father, and particularly that which aſ- 


with victims for the temple of God. 
(i) In the ſecond year of his reign he marched againſt the 


the government of that province to his brother Achemenes, 


he returned about the latter end of the year to Suſa. 


(4) Herodotus, the famous hiſtorian, was born this ſame 
old, when the Peloponneſian war firſt began, 
tians, determined to make war againſt the Grecians. (He 


(n) did not intend, he ſaid, to buy the figs of Attica, which 
were very excellent, any longer, becauſe he would eat no 


proper to affemble his council, and take the advice of all the 
greateſt and moſt illuſtrious perſons of his court. He laid 


before them the deſign he had of making war againſt Greece, 
and acquainted them with his motives ; which were, the 


defire of imitating the example of his aredeceliors, who had 


all of them diſtinguiſhed their names and reigns by noble en- 


terprizes ; the obligation he was under to revenge the inſo- 


5 lence 
(5) A. M. 3519. Ant. J. C. 48 5. Her. I. 7. c. 5. Joſeph. 
Antiq. I. 11. c. 5. (i) Her. I. 7. c. 7. A. M. 3520. 


Ant. J. C. 484. (Y Aul. Gel. I. 15. c. 23. 
(0 Her, 1. 25 G 918. [m) Plut. in Apoph. p. 173. 
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Ggned them the tribute of Samaria, for the ſupplying of them ; 


Egyptians, and having reduced and; ſubdued thoſe rebels, he 
made the yoke of their ſubjection more heavy; then giving 


year at Halicarnaſſus in Caria, For he was fifty-three 1 


| (1) Xerxes, puffed up with his ſucceſs againſt the — 


more of them till he was maſter of the coumtry.) But before 
he engaged in an enterprize of that importance, he thought 
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lence of the Athenians, who had preſumed to fall upon Sar- 
dis, and reduce it to aſhes; the neceſſity he was under, to 
revenge the diſgrace his en had received at the battle of 


Marathon; and the proſpe& of the great advantages that 


might be reaped from this war, which would be attended 
_ vith the conqueſt of Europe, the moſt rich and fertile coun- 
fry in the univerſe. He added farther, that this war had 
been reſolved on by his father Darius, and he meant only to 


follow and execute his intentions; he concluded with pro- 


miſing ample rewards to thoſe, who ſhould diſtinguiſh — 
iel ves by their valour in the expedition. 


Mardonius, the ſame perſon that had been ſo 0 ful 


in Darius's reign, grown neither wiſer, nor leſs ambitious by 


bis 43] ſucceſs, and extremely affecting the command of the 


army, was the firſt who gave his opinion. He began by ex- 
tolling Xerxes above all the kings that had gone before, or 

ſhould ſucceed him. He endcavoured to ſhew the indiſpenſa- 
ble peceſſity of avenging the diſhonour done to the Perſian 
name: he diſparaged the Grecians, and repreſented: them as 
a cowardly, timorous people, without courage, without for- 
ces, or experience in war. For a proof of what he ſaid, he 
mentioned his own conqueſt of Macedonia, which he exag- 


zerated in a very vain. and oſtentatious manner, as if that 


people had ſubmitted to him without any reſiſtance. He pre- 
iumed even to affirm, that not any of the Grecian nations 
would venture to come out againſt Xerxes, who would march 
with all the forces of Aſia; and if they had the temerity to 
preſent themſelves before him, they would learn, to their 
coſt, that the Perfians were the braveſt and moſt warlike' 
nation in the world, f \ 

The reſt of the council perceiving that this flattething diſ- 
courſe extremely pleaſed the king, were afraid to contradict 


it, and all kept filence, This was almoſt an unavoidable 
conſequence of Xerxes's manner of proceeding. A wiſe 


prince, when he propoſes an affair in council, and really de- 


fices that every one ſhould ſpeak his true ſentiments, is ex- 
tremely careful to conceal his own opinion, that he may put 


no conſtraint upon that of theirs, but leave them entirely at 


Uberty. 
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liberty. LKerxes, on the contrary, had openly diſcovered kis 


oon inclination, or rather reſolution to undertake the war. 
When a prince acts in this manner, he will always find art- 
ful flatterers, who being eager to infinuate themſelves and to 


pleaſe, and ever ready to comply with his paſſions, will not 


fail to ſecond his opinion with fpecious and plauſible reaſons ; . 


whilſt thoſe, that would be capable of giving good counſel, 


are reſtrained by fear; there being very few courtiers, who 


love their prince well exvughy; and have ſufficient courage to 
venture to diſpleaſe him by diſputing what vey” know to be 


his taſte or opinion, 
The exceſſive praiſes given by Mundebdna to Kare” which 


are the uſual language of flatterers, ought to have rendered 


him ſuſpicious to the king, and made him apprehend, that 


under an appearence of ry for his glory, that nobleman en- 
deavoured to cloak his own ambition, and the violent deſire 


he had to command the army. But theſe ſweet and flattering 


words, which glide like a ſerpent under flowers, are ſo far 


from diſpleafing princes, that they captivate and charm them. 


They do not conſider, that men flatter and praife them, be- 
cauſe they believe them weak and vain enough to ſuffer them- 


ſelves to be deceived by commendations, that bear no propor- 
tion to their merits and actions. 

This behaviour of the king made the whole aaa mute, 
In this general ſilence, Artabanes, the king's uncle, a prince 
very venerable for his age and prudence, made the following 
ſpeech, © Permit me, great prince, ſays he, addreſſing 
himſelf to Xerxes, „to deliver my ſentiments to you on 
te this occaſion with a liberty ſuitable to my age and to your 


c intereſt, When Darius, your father and my brother, firſt. 
« thought of making war againſt the Scythians, I uſed all 


t my endeavours to divert him from it, I need not tell you 
cc what that enterprize coſt, or what was the ſucceſs of it. 


© The people you are going to attack are infinitely more for- 


de midable than the Scythians. The Grecians are eſteemed 


% the very beſt troops in the world, either by land or ſea. 


c. If the Athenians alone could defeat the numerous army 


commanded by Datis and Artaphernes, what ought we to 
tc expect 


5 r | | 
Xerxes.] Persrans and Garerans 20g 
( expect from all the ſtates of Greece united together? You 
| « defign to paſs from Aſia into Eurepe by laying a bridge 
« over the ſea, And what will become of us, if the Athe- 
| <« nians proving victorious ſhould advance to this bridge with 
| « their fleet, and break it down? I ſtill tremble when I con- 
| « ſider, that in the Scythian expedition; the life of the kin 
| « your father, and the ſafety of all his army were reduced to 
«© depend upon the fidelity of one ſingle man, and that if 
| « Hiſtizus the Meleſian had, in compliance with the firong 
| « inſtances made to him, conſented to break down the bridge, 
«© which had been laid over the Danube, the Perſian empire 
ce had been entirely ruined. Do not expoſe yourſelf, Sir, to 
þ « the like danger, eſpecially ſince you are not obliged to do 
« jt. Take time at leaſt to reflect upon it. When we have 
| ec maturely deliberated upon an affair, whatever happens to 
; « be the ſucceſs of it, we have nothing to impute to our 
| e ſelves, Precipitation, beſides its being imprudent, is al. 
«© moſt always unfortunate, and attended with fatal conſe. 
c quences, Above all, do not ſuffer yourſelf, great prince, 
« to be dazzled with the vain ſplendor of imaginary glory, 
« or with the pompous appearance of your troops. The 
« higheſt and moſt lofty trees have the moſt reaſon to dread 
_ © the thunder, As God alone is truly great, he is an enemy 
ce to * pride, and takes pleaſure in humbling every thing that 
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: cc exalteth itſelf: and very often the moſt numerous armies 

5 “e fly before an handful of men, becauſe he inſpires theſe 

| ce with courage, and ſcatters terror among the others.“ | 
Artabanes, after having ſpoke thus to the king, turned 

. himſelf towards Mardonius, and reproached him with his 

3 want of ſincerity or judgment, in giving the king a notion of 
the Grecians ſo directly contrary to truth; and ſhewed, how 

F extremely he was to blame for defiring raſhly to engage the 
; nation in a war, which nothing but his own views of intereſt 
. and ambition could tempt him to adviſe, © If a war be re- 
I 33 | TS « folved 
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206 The He sro x of the Xerxes. 
4 ſolved upon, added he, let the king, whoſe life is dear to 


cc us all, remain in Perſia: and do you, ſince you ſo ardently 


« defire it, march at the head of the moſt numerous army 
cc that can be aſſembled, In the mean time, let your chil. 
« dren and mine be given up as a pledge, to anſwer for the 
ec ſucceſs of the war. If the iflue of it be favourable, TI con= 
« ſent that mine be put to death *: but if it proves other- 


« wiſe, as I well foreſee it will, then I defire that your / 
7 « children, and you yourſelf on your return, may be treated 


in ſuch a manner as you deſerve, for the raſh counſel you 
1 have given your maſterr, | 

Xerxes, who was not accuſtomed to have his ſentiments 
contradicted in this manner, fell into a rage. Thank the 
tc gods, ſays he to Artabanes, that you are my father's bro- 
. ther; were it not for that, you ſhould this moment ſuffer 
& the juſt reward of your audacious behaviour, But I will 
60 puniſh you for it in another manner, by leaving you here 
cc among the women, whom you too much reſemble in your 
« cowardiſe and fear, whilſt I march at the head of * 
tc troops, where my duty and glory call me.” 
Artabanes had expreſſed his ſentiment in very reſ pectful ll 
inoftenſive terms : Xerxes nevertheleſs was extremely of- 
fended. It is the + misfortune of princes, ſpoiled by flat- 
tery, to look upon every thing as dry and auſtere, that is 


ſincere and ingenuous, and to regard all counſel, delivered 


with a generous and diſintereſted freedom, as a ſeditious pre- 
ſumption. They do not conſider, that even a good man ne- 


ver dares to tell them all he thinks, or diſcover the whole 
truth 3 eſpecially in things that may be diſagreeable to their 


humour: and that what they ſtand moſt in need of, is a fin- 
cere and faithful friend, that will conceal nothing from them. 
A prince ought to think himſelf very happy, if in his whole 

reign he finds but one man born with that degree of genero- 


ſity, who certainly ought, to be. coplidered as the moſt valu- 
able 


* ſpould the children auribus, ut aſpera quæ utilia, 
be Pays for their fathers nec quicquam niſi jucundum 
taults ? & lætum accipiant, Tait 


Ita formatis principum Haft. 1, 3. c. 56, 


C 
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able treaſure of the ſtate, as he is; if the expreflion'may be 


rdmitted, both the moſt neceſſary, and at the en time Nu 
more rare inſtrument * of government. 

Xerxes himſelf acknowledged this upon the dec we are 
ſpeaking of. When the firſt emotions of his anger were over, 
and he had had time to reflect on his pillow upon the different 
counſels that were given him, he confefſed he had been to 


: blame to give his uncle ſuch harſh language, and was not 


aſhamed to confeſs his fault the next day in open council, in- 
genuouſly owning, that the heat of his youth and his want of 
experience had made him negligent in paying the regard due 
to a prince ſo worthy of refpe&t as Artabanes, both for his 
age and wiſdom ; and declaring at the ſame time, that he 
was come over to his opinion, notwithſtanding a dream he 


had had in the night, where a viſion had appeared. to him, a 
and warmly exhorted him to undertake that war. All the 


lords who compoſed the counſel, were raviſhed to hear the 
king ſpeak in this manner; and to teſtify their joy, they fell 
proſtrate before him, ſtriving who ſhould moſt extol the glory 


of ſuch a proceeding : nor could their praiſes on ſuch an oc. 
caſion be at all ſuſpected. For it is no hard matter to dif- 


cern, whether the praiſes given to princes proceed from the 


heart, and are founded upon truth, or whether they drop 


from the lips only, as an effe& of mere flattery and deceit, 


That ſincere and humble declaration of the king's, far from 


appearing as a weakneſs in him, was looked upon by them as 


the effort. of a great ſoul, which riſes above its faults in. 


bravely confeſſing them, by way of reparation and atonement, 
They admired the nobleneſs of this procedure the more, as 
they knew that princes educated like Xerxes, in a vain 
haughtinefs and falſe glory, are never diſpoſed to own them- 
ſelves in the wrong, and generally make uſe of their autho- 


my to n, with pride and obſtinacy, whatever faults 
. they 


* Nullum majus boni im- do ex veritate, quando adum- 


perii inſtrumentum quam bo- brata lætitia, facta imperato- 


nus amicus. Tacit. Hi. l. 4. rum celebrantur. Tacit. An. 


c. 25, nal. I. 4. 0. «Ip 
Nec occultum eſt quan- 
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208 The HisTorxy of the [Nerxes. 
they have committed through ignorance or imprudence, We 
may venture, I think, to ſay, that it is more glorious to riſe 
in this manner, than it-would be never to have fallen, Cer- 

tainly there is nothing greater, and at the ſame time more 
rare and uncommon, than to ſee a mighty and powerful 
prince, and that in the time of his greateſt proſperity, ac- 
knowledge his faults, when he happens to commit any, 
without ſeeking pretexts or excuſes to cover them: pay ho- 
mage to truth, even when it is againſt him and condemns 
him ; and env other princes, who have a falſe delicacy 
concerning their grandeur, the ſhame of always abounding 
with errors and Sas and of Never owning that they have 
any. 

The night tioning” the ſame phantom, if we may be- 
lieve Herodotus, appeared again to the king, and repeated 
the ſame ſollicitations with new menaces and threatnings, 

rxes communicated what paſſed to his uncle, and in order 

to find out whether this viſion was divine or not, entreated 
him earneſtly to put on the royal robes, to aſcend the throne, 
and afterwards to take his place in his bed for the night. Ar- 
tabanes hereupon diſcourſed very ſenſibly and rationally with 
the king upon the vanity of dreams; and then coming to 
what perſonally regarded him: * © I look upon it, ſays he, 

* almoſt equally commendable to think well one's ſelf, or to 

e hearken with docility to the good counſels of others. You 

© have both theſe qualities, great prince; and if you fol- 

« lowed the natural bent of your own temper, it would lead 

« you entirely to ſentiments of wiſdom and moderation, You 

* never take any violent meaſures or reſolutions, but when 

ce the arts of evil counſellors draw you into them, or the 

« poiſon of flattery miſleads you; in the ſame manner as the 

os ran, which of itſelf is calm and ſerene, and never 
| cc giſturbed 


* This ele; it in Heficd, quid in rem fit; ſecundum 
Opera & Dies, v. 293. Cic. eum, qui bene monenti obe- 
pro cluent. n. 8 4 & Tit. liv, diat: qui nec ipſe conſulere, 
1. 22. n. 19. Sæpe ego au- nec alteri parere ſciat, eum 
divi, milites, eum primum extremi ingenii eſſe. 
eſſe virum, qui ipſe confulat | 


4 * — * 
* R ee 
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- < diſturbed but by the extraneous impulſe of other bodies. 
10 e What afflicted me in the anſwer you made me the other 
* « day, when I delivered my ſentiments freely in council, was 
8 <« not the perſonal affront to me, but the injury you did your- 
ul c ſelf, by making ſo wrong à choice between the different 
125 ce counſels that were offered; rejecting that which led you 
Ys « to ſentiments of moderation and equity: and embracing 
* « the other, which, on the contrary, tended only to nou- | 
pi “ rith pride, and to enflame ambition.“ 
* Artabanes, through complaiſance, paſſed the night in the 
15 king's bed, and had the ſame viſion which Xerxes had be- 
W fore; that is, in his ſleep he ſaw a man, who made him 
ſevere reproaches, and threatened him with the greateſt miſ- 
1 fortunes, if he continued to oppoſe , the king's intentions. 
ed This fo affected him, that he came over to the king's firſt 
* opinion, believing that there was ſomething divine in theſe 
er repeated viſions; and the war againſt the Grecians was re- 
ed ſolved upon, Theſe circumſtances J relate, as I find them i in 
ty Herodotus, 
= Xerxes in the ſequel did but il ſupport this character of mo- 
th deration. We ſhall find, that he had but very ſhort inter- 
to vals of wiſdom and reaſon, which ſhone out only for a mo- 
e, ment, and then gave way to the moſt culpable and extrava- 
to gant exceſſes, We may judge however even from thence, 
* that he had very good natural parts and inclinations. But 
1 the moſt excellent qualities are ſoon ſpoiled and corrupted: by 
d the poiſon of flattery, and the poſſeſſion of abſolute and un- 
80 limited power: * vi dominationis conuuſſus. 
| It is a fine ſentiment in a miniſter of taic“ to be leſs af- 
ie fected with an affront to himſelf, than with the wrong done 
_ his maſter by giving him evil and pernicious counſel, 
= Mardonius's counſel was pernicious 3 becauſe, as Arta- 
d banes obſerves, it tended only to nouriſh and encreaſe chat 
m ſpirit of haughtineſs and violence in the prince, which was 
e but too prevalent in him already, CED dvEgdang; and + in 
e, that it di 8 and accuſtomed his mind ſtill to carry his 
n 1 2 views 
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(2) T* H E war being reſolved upon, Xerxes, that he might 


210 The HIS ron x of the Hind 
views and deſires beyond his preſent fortune, ſtill to be aim- 
ing at ſomething farther, and to ſet no bounds to his ambition. 
This is the predominant paſſion of thoſe men, whom we 
uſually call conquerors, and whom, according to the lan- 
guage of the holy ſcripture, we might call with greater pro- 
priety, (p) robbers of nations. If you conſider and examine 
the whole ſucceſſion of Perſian kings, ſays Seneca, will you 
find any one of them that ever ſtopped his career of his own 
accord; that was ever ſatisfied with his paſt conqueſts ; or 
that was not forming ſome new project or enterprize, when 
death ſurprized him ? Nor ought we to be aſtoniſhed at ſuch 
a diſpoſition, adds the ſame author : for ambition is a gulf 
and a bottomleſs abyſs, wherein every thing is loſt that is 
thrown in, and where, though you were to heap province 
upon province, and . u pon kingdom, you would 
never be able to fill up the mighty void. 


Sr. II. Xerxes begins his march, and paſſes Y A Aka 


into Europe, by croſſing the ftreights of the Hell:ſpont upon 
a bridge of boats, 


|; 


omit nothing which might contribute to the ſucceſs ' 
4 his undertaking, entered into a confederacy with the Car- 


thaginians, who who were at that time the moſt potent 


people of the weſt, and made an agreement with them, that 
whilſt the Perſian forces ſhould attack Greece, the. Cartha- 
ginians ſhould fall upon the Grecian colonies that were ſettled 
in Sicily and kay, in order to hinder them from coming to 

the 


() Jer. iv. 7. 60 A. M. 352 3. Ant. J. C. 487. 


* Nec hoc Aldi tan- 
tim vitium fuit, quem per 
Liberi Herculiſque veſtigia 
felix temeritas egit; ſed om- 
nium, quos fortuna irritavit 
implendo. Totum regni Per- 
fici ſtemma percenſe: quem 


invenies, cuĩ modum imperii 


tam in aliqua ulterids proce- 
dendi cogitatione finierit? 
Nec id mirum eſt. Quicquid 


_ cupiditati contigit, penitüs 


hauritur & conditur: nec in- 
tereſt quantum eo, quod inex · 
plebile eſt, congeras. Senec. 
bs GY de ben: F. C, 2. 
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1 the aid of the other Grecians. The Carthaginians made 
bo Amilcar their general, who did not content himſelf with 
e raiſing as many troops as he cquld in Africa, but with the 
* money that Xerxes had ſent him, engaged a great number of 
4 ſoldiers out of Spain, Gaul, and Italy, in his ſervice; ſo 
e that he collected an army of three hundred thouſand RSS 
1 and a proportionate number of ſhips, in order to execute the 
n projects and ſtipulations of the league. | 
r Thus Xerxes, agreeably to the prophet (7) Daniel's pre- 
n diction, Havi ng through bis power and his great riches ſtirred 
1 up all the nations of the then known <vorld againſt the realm of 
If Greece, that is to ſay, of all the weſt under the command of 
bs Amilcar, and of all the eaſt, that was under his own banner, 
* (s) ſet out from Suſa, in order to enter upon this war, in the 
a fifth year of his reign, which was the tenth after the battle 


of Marathon, and marched towards Sardis, the place of ren- 
dez vous for the whole land-army, whilſt the fleet advanced 


a along the coafts of Aſia Minor towards the Helleſpont. 

n {r) Xerxes had given orders to have a paſſage cut through 
. mount Athos. This is a mountain in Macedonia, now a 
\t province of Turkey in Europe, which extends a great way 
Ss into the Archipelago, in the form of a peninſula, It is joined 
« to the land only by an Iſthmus of about half a league over. 
"= We have already taken notice, that the ſea in this place was 
it very tempeſtuous, and occaſioned frequent ſhipwrecks, 
Ly Xerxes made this his pretext for the orders he gave for cut- 
& ting through the mountain: but the true reaſon was the 
5 vanity of ſignalizing himſelf by an extraordinary enterprize, 
e and by doing a thing that was extremely difficult; as Tacitus 


ſays of Nero: erat incredibilium cupitor. Accordingly He- 
rodotus obſerves, that this undertaking was more vain- 
glorious than uſeful, ſince he might with leſs trouble and ex- 
pence have had his veſſels carried over the Iſthmus, as was 
the practice in thoſe days. The paſſage he cauſed to be cut 
through the mountain was broad enough to let two galleys 
with three banks of oars each paſs through it a- breaſt, 
This 
(Y) Dan. xi. 2, (5) Her. 1.7. c. 26. A. M. 3524. 
Ant, J. GC 480. (t) Ibid, C. 21, 24+ ' 


212 The HIs Ton v of the Xerxes. 
(2) This prince, who was extravagant enough to believe, 
that all nature and the very elements were under his com- 
mand, in.conſequence of that opinion, writ a letter to mount 
Athos in the following terms: Athos, thou proud and af- 
firing mountain, that Iiſteſt up thy bead unto the heavens, I 
adviſe thee not to be fo audacious, as to put rocks aud flones, 
evbich cannot be cut, in the way of my workmen, If thou 
giveſs them that oppoſttion, I ſpall cut thee entirely down, and 
throw thee beadlong into the ſea, (x) At the ſame time he 
ordered his labourers to be whipt, in order to make them 
carry on the work the faſter, 

(y) A traveller, who lived in the time of Francis the firſt, 
and who wrote a book in Latin concerning the ſingular and 
remarkable things he had ſeen ih his travels, doubts the 
truth of this fact, and takes notice, that as he paſſed near 
mount Athos, he could perceive no traces or footfteps of the 
work we have been ſpeaking of, | 

(z) Xerxes, as we have already related, advanced towards 
Sardis, Having left Cappadocia and paſſed the river Halys, 
he came to Celene, a city of Phrygia, near which is the 
ſource of the Mæander. Pythius, a Lydian, had his refidence 
in this city, and next to Xerxes was the moſt opulent prince 
of thoſe'times. He entertained Xerxes and his whole army 
with an incredible magnificence, and made him an offer of all 
his wealth towards defraying the expences of his expedition, 
Xerxes, ſurprized and charmed at ſo generous an offer, had 
the curioſity to enquire to what ſum his riches amounted, 
Pythius made anſwer, that having the defign nf offering them 
to his ſervice he had taken an exact account of them, and 
that the filver he had by him amounted to two thouſand 
* talents, (which make ſix millions French money) ; and the 
gold to four millions of Darics +, wanting ſeven thouſand, 
(that is to ſay, to forty millions of livres, wanting ſeventy 


7 thou- 

(A) plut. as ira cohib, p. 455. 0 (x) Plut. de anim. 

tan p. 4700. 7) Bellen. ſingul. rer. obſerv. p. 78. 
4 Herred. J. 7. c. 26, 29. 


* About 2 550001, feerii ting. 4 bout 5800 J. 
Verling. 8 
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thouſand, reckoning ten livres French money to the Daric.) 


All this money he offered him, telling him, that his reve- 
nues were ſufficient for the ſupport of his houſhold. Xerxes 


made him. very hearty acknowledgments, entered into a par- 


ticular friendſhip with him, and, that he might not be out- 


done in generoſity, inſtead of accepting his offers, obliged 


him to accept of a preſent of the ſeven thouſand Darics, which 
were wanting to make up his gold a round ſum of four millions, 


After ſuch a conduct as this, who would not think that 
* Pythius's peculiar character and particular virtue had been 


generoſity, and a noble contempt of riches? And yet he 


was one of the moſt penurious princes in the world; and, 
who befides his ſordid avarice with regard to himſelf, was 
extremely cruel and inhuman to his ſubjects, whom he kept 
continually employed in hard and fruitleſs labour, alwaysdigging 
in the gold and filver mines, which he had in his territories, 


When he was abſent from home, all his ſubjects went with. 
tears in their eyes to the princeſs his wife, laid their com- 
plaints before her, and implored her aſſiſtance. Commiſe- 


rating their condition, ſhe- made uſe of a very extraordinary 
method to work. upon her huſband, and to give him a clear 
ſenſe and a kind of palpable demonſtration of the folly and 
injuſtice of his conduct. On his return home, ſhe ordered 
an entertainment to be prepared for him, very magnificent in 
appearance, but what in reality was no entertainment. 
All the courſes and ſervices were of gold and ſilver; 
and the prince in the midſt of all theſe rich diſhes 
and ſplendid rarities could not ſatisfy his hunger. He 
eaſily divined the meaning of this ænigma, and began to con- 
ſider, that the end of gold and ſilver was not merely to be 
looked upon, but to be employed and made uſe of; and that 
to neglect, as he had done, the buſineſs of huſbandry and the 
tilling of lands, by employing all his people in digging and 
working of mines, was the direct way to bring a famine both 
upon himſelf and his country. For the future therefore he 
only reſerved a fifth part of his people for the bufineſs of 


mining, Plutarch has preſerved this fact in a treatiſe, - 


wherein 
* Plutarch calls lim Pythis, Plut, de virt, mulier, p. 262, 
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wherein hs has collected à great many others to prove the 


ability and induſtry of ladies. We have the ſame diſpoſition 
of mind defigned in fabulous Rory, in the example of a 


T prince, who reigned in this very country, for whom every 


thing that he touched was immediately turned into gold, ac- 
cording to the reqeſt which he himſelf had made to the gods, 


and who by that means was in danger of periſhing with hun- 
ger. 
(5) The fame prince, ho had made ſuch obliging offers 


to Xerxes, having deſired as a favour of him ſometime after- 


wards, that out of his five ſons who ſerved in his army, he 


would be pleaſed to leave him the eldeſt, in order to be a 
ſupport and comfort to him in his old age 3 the king was ſo 
enraged at the propoſal, though ſo Tang in itſelf, that he 


cauſed the eldeſt ſon to be killed before the eyes of his father, 
giving the latter to underſtand, that it was a favour he ſpared 


him and the reſt of his children; and then cauſing the dead 


body to be cut in two, and one part to be placed on the right, 


and the other on the left, he made the whole army paſs be- 
tween them, as if he meant to purge and purify it by ſuch a 

ſacrifice, What a'monſter in nature is a prince of this kin ' 
How is it poſſible to have any dependance upon the friendſhip 


of the great, or to rely upon their warmeſt profeſſions and | 


proteſtations of gratitude and ſervice ? 

(c) FromPhrygiaXerxes marched, and arrived at Sardis, where 
he ſpent the winter, From once he ſent heralds to all the 
cities of Greece, except Athens and Lacedæmon, to require 


them to give him earth and water, which, as we have ta- 


ken notice before, was the way of 2 and xknowlep: 
ing ſubmiſſion. 

Aſſoon as the ſpring of the year came on, he left Judi 
and directed his march towards the Helleſpont. (d) Being 


arrived there, he was deſirous to ſee a naval engagement for 
His curioſity and diverſion. To this end, a throne was 


erected for him upon an eminence; and in that ſituation, 
ſeeing 
(5) Her, . 7. c. 38, 39. Sen. de ira, . 3. c. 17. 
(6) Her, I. 7. c. 3032, (d) Ibid, c. 44 & 46, 
T Midas king of Phrygia, 
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ſeeing all the ſea. crowded with his veſſels, . and the land 
covered with his troops, he at firſt felt a ſecret joy diffuſe 
itſelf through his ſoul, in ſurveying with his own eyes the 
vaſt extent of his power, and confidering himſelf as the moſt. 
happy of mortals : but reflecting ſoon afterwards, that of 
ſo many thouſands, in an hundred years time there would not 
be one living ſoul remaining, his joy was turned into grief, 
and he could not forbear weeping at the uncertainty and in- 
ſtability of human things. He might have found another 
ſubject of reflection, Which would have more juſtly merited 
his tears and affliction, had he turned his thoughts upon 
himſelf, and conſidered the reproaches he deſerved for being 
the inſtrument of ſhortning the fatal term to millions of 
people, whom his cruel ambition was going to ſacrifice in 
an unjuſt and unneceſſary war, | 

Artabanes, who neglected no opportunity of making him- 
ſelf uſeful to the young prince, and of inſtilling into him ſen- 
timents of goodneſs for his people, laid hold of this moment, 
in which he found him touched with a ſenſe of tenderneſs 
and humanity, and led him into further reflections upon the 
miſeries with which the lives of moſt men are attended, and 
which render them ſo painful and unhappy; endeavouring 
at the ſame time to make him ſenſible of the duty and obli- 
gation of princes, who, not being able to prolong the natural 
life of their ſubjects, ought at leaſt to do all that lies in their 
power, to alleviate the pains, and allay the bitterneſs of it. 

In the ſame converſation Xerxes aſked his uncle if he ſtill 
perſiſted in his firſt opinion, and if he would ill adviſe him 
not to make war againſt Greece, ſuppoſing he had not ſeen 
the viſion, which cane him to change his ſentiments, 
Artabanes owned, he ftill had his fears; and that he was 
very uneaſy concerning two things, What are thoſe two 
things, replied Xerxes? The land and the ſea, ſays Arta- 
banes: the land, becauſe there is no country that can feed 


and maintain ſo numerous an army; the ſea, becauſe there 
are no ports capable of receiving ſuch a multitude of veſſels. 


The king was very ſenſible of the ſtrength of this reaſoning; 


but, as it 8 now too late to go back, he made — 
at 


— 
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that in great undertakings men ought not ſo n arrowly to ex- 
amine all the inconveniencies that may attend them; that 
if they did, no fignal enterprizes would ever be attempted ; 
and that if his predeceſſors had obſeryed ſo ſcrupulous and 
timorous a rule of policy, the Perfian empire. would never 
| have attained its preſent height of greatneſs and glory. 
Axtabanes gave the king another piece of very prudent 


advice, which he thought fit to follow no more than he had 


done the former: this advice was, not to employ the Ionians 


in his ſervice againſt the Grecians, from whom they were 


originally deſcended, and on which account he ought to ſuſ. 


pect their fidelity. Xerxes, however, after theſe conver- 


fations with his uncle, treated him with great friendſhip, paid 


him the higheſt marks of honour and reſpect, ſent him back 


to Suſa to take the care and adminiſtration. of the empire up. 
on him during his own o—, and to that end veſted him with 
his whole authority, 


(e) Xerxes, at a vaſt expence, had cauſed a beide of 


boats to be built upon the ſea, for the paſſage of his forces 
from Aſia into Europe, The ſpace that ſeparates the two 
continents, formerly called the Helleſpont, and now called 
the ftreights of the Dardanells, or of Gallipoli, is ſeven ſta- 
dia's in breadth, which is near an Engliſh mile, A violent 
ſtorm riſing on a ſudden, ſoon after broke down the bridge. 
Xerxes hearing this news on his arrival, fell into a tranſport 
of paſſion ; and in order to avenge himſelf of ſo cruel an af- 
front, commanded two pair of chains to be thrown into the 
fea, as if he meant to ſhackle and confine it, and that his 
men ſhould give it three hundred ſtrokes of a whip, and ſpeak 


to it in this manner: Thou troubleſome and unhappy element, 


thus does thy maſter chaſtiſe thee for bhawing affronted him with- 
out reaſon. Know, that Xerxes will eafily find means to 
paſs over thy waters in ſpite of all thy billows and reſiſtance. 
The extravagance of this prince did not ftop here; but 
making the undertakers of the work anſwerable for events, 


| which do not in the leaſt depend upon the power of * 


— 8 


(e) Her, I, 7, C. 3336. | 
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he ordered all the perſons to have their heads ſtruck off, that 
had been charged with the direction and management of that 
undertaking, 
(f) Xerxes commanded two other bridges to be built, 
one for the army to paſs over, and the other for the baggage 
and beaſts of burden, He appointed workmen more able and 
expert than the former, who went about it in this manner. 
They placed three hundred and ſixty veſſels acroſs, ſome of them 
having three banks of oars,and other fifty oars a-piece,with their 
ſides turned towards the Euxine ſea; and on the fide that faced 
the /Egean ſea they put three hundred and fourteen. They then 
caſt large anchors into the water on both fides, in order to fix 
and ſecure all theſe veſſels againſt the violence of the winds, 
and againſt the current * of the water, On the eaſt fide they 
left three paſſages or vacant ſpaces between the veſſels, that 
there might be room for ſmall boats to go and come eaſily, 
as there was occaſion, to and from the Euxine ſea, After 
this upon the land on both ſides they drove large piles into 
the earth, with huge rings faſtened to them, to which were 
tied ſix vaſt cables, which went over each of the two bridges 3 
two of which cables were made of hemp, and four of a ſort 
of reeds, called Se, which were made uſe of in thoſe 
times for the making of cordage. Thoſe that were made of 
hemp muſt have been of an extraordinary ſtrength and thick 
neſs, ſince every cubit of thoſe cables weighed a talent T. 


The cables laid over the whole extent of the veſſels length-" 


' wiſe, reached from one fide to the other of the ſea. When 
this part of the work was finiſhed quite over the veſſels length - 
wiſe, and over the cables we have been ſpeaking of, they laid 
the trunks of trees, cut purpoſely for that * and flat boats 

again 
(0 Her, I. 7. e. 33==36. 
* Polybius remarks, that ſeas. Pol. 1. 4. p. 307, 308. 
there is à current of wvater f A talent in weight con- 
from the lake Mazotis and the ſiſted of 6o mine, that is to 


Euxine ſea into theAEgaan ſea, jay, of 42 pounds of aur 
cccafioned by the rivers, which weight ; and the mina con- 


empty themſelves into thoſe bab Sifted 75 100 drachms, 
Vo L, I, 1 . 
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again over them, faſtened and joined together, to ſerve as a 
kind of floor or ſolid bottom: all which they covered over 
with earth, and added rails or battlements on each ſide, that 
the horſes and cattle might not be frightned with ſeeing the 
ſea in their paſſage, This was *. form of thoſe famous bridges 
built by Xerxes. 

When the whole work was b ee , a 47 was ap- 
pointed for their paſſing over. And as ſoon as the firſt rays 
of the ſun began to appear, ſweet odours of all kinds were 
abundantly ſpread over both the bridges, and the way was 
ſtrewed with myrtle. At the ſame time Xerxes poured out 
libations into the ſea, and turning his face towards the ſun, 
the principal object of the Perſian worſhip, he implored the 
aſſiſtance of that god in the enterprize he had undertaken, 
and deſired the continuance of his protection till he had made 
the entire conqueſt of Europe, and had brought it into ſub- 
jection to his power: this done, he threw the veſſel, which 
he uſed in making his libations, together with a golden cup, 
and a Perſian ſcymitar, into the ſea, The army was ſeven 
days and ſeven nights in paſſing over theſe ftreights 3 thoſe 
who were appointed to conduct the march, laſhing the: poor 


ſoldiers all the while with whips, in order to quicken their 


ſpeed, according to the cuſtom of that nation, which Pry 
ſpeaking was only an huge aſſemblage of flaves. r 


S rer. III. The number of Yerxes's PIR Demaratus 
delivers his ſentiments fxeely upon that prince's enterprize, 


(s) ERXES directing his march acroſs the Thracian 
Cherſoneſus, arrived at Dor, a city ſtanding at 
the mouth of the Hebrus in Thrace z where, having in- 
camped his army, and given orders for his fleet to follow 
him along the ſhore, he reviewed them both. 

He found the land-army, which he had brought out of 
Aſia, conſiſted of ſeventeen hundred thouſand foot, and of 
fourſcore thouſand horſe, which with twenty thouſand men 


that were abſolutely neceſſary at leaſt for conducting and 
taking 


| (s) Her, I, 7. Co thanogc, & 407 
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taking care of the carriages and the camels, made in all 
eighteen hundred thouſand men. When he had paſſed the 
Helleſpont, . the other nations that ſubmitted to him, made 
an addition to his army of three hundred thouſand men z 
which made all his land-forces together amount to two mil. 
lions one hundred thouſand men, | 

His fleet, as it was when it ſet out from Afia, confited 
of twelve hundred and ſeven veſſels, or galleys, all of three 
banks of oars, and intended for fighting. Each veſſel car- 
ried two hundred men, natives of the country that fitted 
them out, beſides thirty more, that were either Perfians or 
Medes, or of the Sacz z which made in all two hundred 
and ſeventy-ſeven thouſand fix hundred' and ten men. The 
European nations augmented his fleet with an Hundred and 
twenty veſſels, each of which carried two hundred men, in 
all four and twenty thouſand :' theſe added to the other amount 
together to three hundred and one nn fix hundred and 
ten men. 

Beſides this fleet, which conſiſted all of m veſſels, this | 
ſmall galleys of thirty and fifty oars, the tranſport-ſhips, 
the veſlels that carried the provifions, and that were employed 
in other uſes, amounted to three thouſand, If we reckon 
but eighty men in each of theſe veſſels, one with another, 
that made in the whole two hundred and forty thouſand” 
men. 
Thus when Xerxes arrived at Td yhn; his land and 
ſea-forces together made'up the number of two millions, fix 
hundred and forty one thouſand, fix hundred and ten men, 
without including ſervants, e women, ſutlers, and 
other people of that ſort, which uſually follow an army, and 
of which the number at this time was equal to that of the 
forces: ſo that the whole mber of forces that followed 
Xerxes in this expedition, à 1ounted to five millions, two 
hundred eighty-three thouſand two hundred and twenty, This 
is the computation which Herodotug makes of them, and in 
which Plutarch and Iſocrates agree with him. (+) Diodorus 

| 1 | Siculus, 

(3) Diod. I. 11, p. 3. Plin, 1. 33. c. 10. lian. 
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Siculus, Pliny, ZE lian, and others, fall very ſhort of this 
number in their calculation ; but their accounts of the mat- 
ter appear to be leſs authentic than that of Herodotus, who 
lived in the ſame age this expedition was made, and who re. 
peats the inſcription. engraved by the order of the Amphic- 
tyons, upon the monument of thoſe Grecians who were killed 
at Thermopylz, which expreſſed that they 8 8 againſt 
three millions of men. 

(i) For the ſuſtenance of all theſe perſons there muſt be 
every day conſumed, according to Herodotus's. computation, 
above an hundred and ten thouſand three hundred and forty 
medimni's of flour (the medimnus was a meaſure, which 
according to Budæus was equivalent to fix of our buſhels) al- 
lowing for every head the quantity of a chenix, which was 
the daily portion or allowance that maſters gave their ſlaves 
among the Grecians, We have no account in hiſtory of any 


other army ſo numerous as this. And amongſt all theſe mil- 


lions of men, there was not one "that could vie with Xerxes 
in point of beauty, either for the comelineſs of his face, or the 
talineſs of his perſon. But this is a poor merit or pre-emi- 
nence for a prince, when attended with no other. Accordingly 
Juſtin, after he has mentioned the number of theſe troops, 
adds, that this vaſt body of forces wanted a A Huie 
tanto agmini dux defuit. | | 
We ſhould hardly be able to conceive ; how 1 it was  poſtible 
to find a ſufficient quantity of proviſions for ſuch an immenſe 
number of perſons, if the (I) hiſtorian had not informed us, 
that Xerxes had employed four whole years in making pre- 
parations for this expedition, We have ſeen already how 
many veſſels of burthen there were, that coaſted along con- 
tinually to attend upon and ſupply the land-army : and doubt- 
leſs there were freſh ones arriving every day, that furniſhed 
the camp with a ſufficient plenty of all things neceſſary. 
(/) Herodotus acquaints us with the method they made 
uſe of to calculate their forces, which were almoſt innu- 
merable. T = n ten thouſand men in a particular 


palace, 
(i Her, J. 7. c. 187 (%) Her, 1, 7. c. 20, 
(/) ibid. c. 60, - , . 
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place, and ranked them as cloſe together as was poſſible z 


after which they deſcribed a circle quite round them, and 
erected a little wall upon that circle about half the height 
of a man's body: when this was done, they made the 
whole army ſucceſſively paſs through this ſpace, and u 


knew to what number it amounted. 


Herodotus gives us alſo a . account of the different 
armour of all the nations this army confiſted of, Beſides the 
generals of every nation, who each of them commanded the 
troops of their reſpective country, the land- army was under 
the coramand of ſix Perſian generals; vix. Mardonius, the 
ſon of Gobryas; Tirintatechmus, the ſon of Artabanes, and 
Smerdonus, ſon to Otanes, both near relations to the king 3 
Maſiſtus, ſon of Darius and Atoſſa; Gergis, ſon of Ariazes; 
and Megabyzus, ſon of Zopyrus. The ten thouſand Perſians, 
who were called the immortal band, were commanded by 
Hydarnes, The cavalry had its vartionler commanders. 1 

There were likewiſe four Perſian generals who commanded 
the fleet, In (m) Herodotus we have a particular account of 
all the nations by which it was fitted out, Artemiſa, queen 


of Halicarnaſſus, who from the death of her huſband governed 


the kingdom for her ſon, that was ſtill a minor, brought 
but five veſſels along with her; but they were the beſt equip- 
ped, and the lighteſt ſhips in the whole fleet, next to thoſe 
of the Sidonians. This princeſs diſtinguiſhed herſelf in this 

war by her fingular courage, and ſtill more by her prudence 
and conduct. Herodotus obſerves, that among all the com- 
manders in the army, there was not one who gave Xerxes 
19 good advice and ſuch wiſe counſel as this queen: but he 
was not prudent enough to apply it to his advantage. 

When Xerxes had numbered his whole forces-by land and 
ſea, he aſked Demaratus, if he thought the Grecians would 
dare to expect him. I have already taken notice, that this 
Demaratus was one of the two kings of Sparta, who being 


exiled by the faction of his enemies, had taken refuge at the 


Perſian court, where he was entertained with the greateſt 
U 3 . marks 


; (c) Her. 1. 7. C: 89, 99“ 
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marks of honour and 'beneficence, () As the courtiers were 
one day expreſſing their ſurprize that a king ſhould ſuffer 
himſelf to be baniſhed, and deſired him to acquaint them with 
the reaſon of it: 17s, ſays he, becauſe the latu is more power 
ful than the kings at Sparta. This prince was very much 
conſidered in Perſia: but neither the injuſtice of the Spartan 
citizens; nor the kind treatment. of the Perſian king, could 
make him forget his country *, As ſoon as he knew that 
Xerxes was making preparations for the war, he found means 
to give the Grecians ſecret intelligence of it. And now be- 
ing obliged on this occation ta ſpeak his ſentiments to the 
king, he did it with ſuch a noble freedom and disnity, as 
became a Spartan, and a king of Sparta. 

(o) Demaratus, before he anſwered the king's queſtion, 
defired to know whether it was his pleaſure that he ſhould 
Ratter him, or that he ſhould ſpeak his thoughts to him 

freely and truly. Xerxes having declared that he defired 
him to act with entire ſincerity, he ſpoke in the following 
terms: © Great prince, ſays Demaratus, ſince it is agreeable 
* to your pleaſure and commands, I ſhall deliver my ſenti- 
, ments to you with the utmoſt truth and ſincerity. It muſt 
be confeſſed, that from the beginning of time, Greece 
cc has been trained up, and accuſtomed to poverty: but 
& then ſhe has introduced and eſtabliſhed virtue within her 
& territories, which wiſdom cultivates, and the vigour of 
et her laws maintains, And it is by the uſe, which Greece 
c knows how to make of this virtue, that ſhe equally de- 
c“ fends herſelf againſt the inconveniencies of poverty, and 
&« the yoke of ſervitude, But, to ſpeak only of the Lace- 
« dæmonians, my particular countrymen, you may aſſure 
& yourſelf, that as they are born and bred up in liberty, 
« they will never hearken to any propoſals that tend to ſla- 
i lery. * 2 were deſerted and nap by all 
4:2:06-2hs 
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cc the other Grecians, and reduced to a band of a thouſand 
cc men, or even to a more inconſiderable number, they Will | 
ce ſtill come out to meet you, and not refuſe to give you 
ec battle. Xerxes upon hearing this diſcourſe fell a laugh- 
ing: and as he could not comprehend how men, in ſuch a 
ſtate of liberty and independence, as the Lacedzmonians | 


were deſcribed to enjoy, who had no maſter to force and 


compel them to jt, could be capable of expoſing themſelves 
in ſuch a manner to danger and death; Demaratus replied : 
* The Spartans indeed are free, ind under no ſubjection 


to the will of any man; but at the ſame time they have 


<« laws, to which they are ſubject, and of which they ſtand 
c in greater awe than your ſubjects do of your majeſty, Now 
cc. by theſe laws they are forbid ever to fly in battle, let the 


cc number of their enemies be never ſo ſuperior 3 and are 


« commanded, by abiding firm in their poſt, either to con- 
cc quer or to die.” 

Kerxes was not offended at the liberty where with Demara- 
tus ſpoke to him, and continued his march, 


SzcT. IV. The Lacedemonians and Athenians ſend to 
their allies in vain to require  ſuccours from them, The com- 
mand of the fleet given to the Lacedemonians, 


0 1. ACED/A MON and Athens, which were the two 
moſt powerful cities of Greece, and the cities againſt 

which Xerxes was moſt exaſperated,” were not indolent or 
alleep, whilſt ſo formidable an enemy was approaching. 
Having received intelligence long before of the deſigns of this 
Pn they had ſent ſpies to Sardis, in order to have a more 
x2ct information of the number and quality of his forces. 
Theſe ſpies were ſeized, and as they were juſt going to be 


put to death, Xerxes countermanded it, and gave orders that: 


they ſhould be conducted through hs army, and then ſent. 
back without any harm being done to them. At their return 


the Grecians underſtood what they had to apprehend from ſo 
| ET) | | The 
(p) Ibid, To I45, 146, (7) Her. I. 7. C. 14 5, 146. 
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To The His roa x of the Xerxes. 
They ſent deputies at the ſame time to Argos, into Sicily 
to Gelon tyrant of Syracuſe, to the iſles of Corcyra and Crete, 


$0 defire ſuccours from them, and to form a league againſt nag 


common enemy. 
(*)] The people of Argos ined: a very l 1 


on condition they ſhould have an equal ſhare of authority and 


command with the Lacedæmonians. The latter, conſented, 
that the king of Argos ſhould have the ſame authority as 
either of the two kings.of Sparta, This was granting them 
a great deal: but into what errors and miſchiefs are not men 
led by a miſtaken point of honour, and a fooliſh jealouſy of 
command! The Argives were not contented with this of- 
fer, and refuſed to enter into the league with the Grecians, 
without conſidering, that if they ſuffered them to be de: 
ſtroyed, their own ruin muſt inevitably follow. 

(s) The deputies proceeded from Argos to Sicily, and ad- 
dreſſed themſelves to Gelon, who was the moſt potent prince 
of the Greeks at that time, He promiſed to aſſiſt them with 
two hundred veſſels of three benches of oars, with an army 
of twenty thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe, two thouſand 
light. armed ſoldiers, and the ſame number of bow-men and 
flingers, and to ſupply the Grecian army with proviſions during 
the whole war, on condition they would make him generaliſſi- 
mo of all the forces both by land and ſea, The Lacedæmonians 
were highly offended at ſuch a. propoſal. Gelon then abated 
fomewhat in his demands, and promiſed the ſame, provided 
he had at leaſt the command either of the fleet or of the 
army. This, propoſal was ftrenuouſly oppoſed by the Athe- 
nians, who made anſwer, that they alone had a right to 
command the fleet, in caſe the Lacedæmonians were willing 
to give it up. Gelon had a more ſubſtantial reaſon for not 


leaving Sicily unprovided of troops, which was the approach 
of the formidable army of the Carthaginians, commanded by 


Amilcar, that conſiſted of three hundred thouſand men, 
(t) The inhabitants of Corcyra, now called Corfu, gave 
ue envoy A* more favourable anſwer, and- Ny put 
ro 


(r) Ibid. C. 148, 152. () Ibia. C. 8 757 162. 
(e) Ibid, c. 168. 
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to ſea with a fleet of fixty veſſels. But. they advanced no 


farther than to the coaſts of Laconia, pretending they were 


hindered by contrary winds, but in reality waiting to ſee the 
ſurceſs of an engagement, that they might afterwards range 
themſelves on the fide of the conqueror. 

(4) The people of Crete, having conſulted . the Delphic 


oracle, to know what reſolution they were to take on this 


occaſion, abſolutely refuſed to enter into the league. 557 
(x) Thus were the Lacedæmonians and Athenians left al- 


moſt to themſelves, all the reſt of the cities and nations 
having ſubmitted to the heralds, that Xerxes had ſent to re- 
quire earth and water of them, excepting the people of Theſ- 


pia and of Platæa. (y) In fo preſſing a danger, their firſt 
care was to put an end to all diſcord and diviſfion among them 
ſelves; for which reaſon the Athenians made peace with 


the people of  /Egina, with whom they were actually at 


War. 


(z) Their next care was to appoint a general: for thin 
never was any occaſion wherein it was more neceſſary to chooſe 
one, capable of ſo important a truſt, than in the preſent con- 
juncture, when Greece was upon the point of being attacked 
by the whole forces of Afia. . The moſt able and experienced 
captains, terrified at the greatneſs of the danger, had taken 
the reſolution of not preſenting themſelves as candidates. 
There was a certain citizen at Athens, whoſe name was 
Epicydes, that had ſome eloquence, but in other reſpects was 
a perſon of no merit, was in diſreputation for his want of 


courage, and notorious for his avarice. Notwithſtanding all 


which it was apprehended, that in the aſſembly of the peo- 
ple the votes would run in his favour. Themiſtocles, who 
was ſenſible, * that in calm weather almoſt any mariner 


may be capable of conducting a veſſel, but that in ſtorms and 


tem. 


(4) Ibid. ©. 265-177. (e) Ibid. c. 132. 00 mig. 
c. 145. () Plut. in Themiſt. p. 114. 


* Quilibet nautarum vecto- ri rapitur vento navis, tum 


rumque tranquillo mari guber- viro & gubernatore opus ef. 
nare poteſt: ubi orta ſæva Liv. 1, 24. n. 8. g 
tempeſtas eſt, ac turbato ma- 
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tempeſts the moſt able pilots are at a loſe, was conviriced, that 
the commonwealth was ruined, if Epi eyes was choſen gene- 
ral, whoſe venal aànd mercenary foul gave them the juſteſt 
reaſon to fear, that he was not proof againſt the Perfian 


gold. There are cccafions, when, in order to act wiſely (I 
had almoſt ſaid regularly) it is neceſſary to diſpenſe with and 
riſe above all rule. Themiftodes, who knew very well 
that in the preſent ſtate of affairs he was the only perſon ca- 


pable of commanding, did for that reaſon make no ſeruple 


of employing bribes and preſents to remove his competitor: 
* and having found means to make the ambition of Epicydes 
amends, by gratifying his avarice, he got himſelf elected gene- 


ral in his ſtead, We may here, I think, very juſtly apply 


to Themiſtocles what Titus Livius ſays of Fabius on a like 
occaſion, This great commander finding, when Hannibal 
was in the heart of Italy, that the people were going to make 


a man of no merit conful, employed all his own credit, as 
well as that of his friends, to be continued in the conſulſhip, 


without being concerned at the clamour that might be raiſed 
againſt him; ahd he ſucceeded in the attempt. The hiſto- 
rian adds, + The conjuncture of affairs, and the extreme 
c danger the commonwealth was expoſed” to, were argu- 
cc ments of ſuch weight, that they prevented any one from 
c being offended at a conduct, which might appear to be 
ce contrary to rules, and modes all ſuſpicion of Fabius's 


“ having acted upon any motive of intereſt or ambition, 
« On the contrary, the public admired his generoſity and 
greatneſs of ſoul, in that, as he knew the commonwealth 


ce had occaſion for an accompliſhed general, and could not 
6 be e e or doubtful of his own ſingular merit in that 


* 3 4 eovhulay 
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+ Tempus ac neceſſitas bel- 
li, ac diſcrimen ſummæ re- 
xum, faciebant ne quis aut in 
exemplum exquireret, aut ſuſ- 
pectum cupiditatis imperii con- 


85 reſ ſpect, 


ſulem 3 Quin laudabant 


potius magnitudinem animi, 


quod,” cùm ſummo imperatore 


eſſe opus reip. ſciret, ſeque 


eum haud dubiè eſſe, minoris 
invidiam ſuam, ſi qua ex re 
oriretur, quam utilitatem reip. 


feciſſet. Liv. I. 24. n. 9. 
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ce reſpe&, he had choſen rather in ſome ſort. to hazard bis 
« own reputation, and perhaps expoſe his character to the 
4 reproaches of envious tongues, than, to be wanting in any 
„ ſervice he could render his country.“ 
(a) The Athenians alſo paſſed a decree to recal hoes all 
their people that were in baniſnment. They were afraid, left 
Ariſtides ſhould join their enemies, and leſt his credit ſhould. 
carry over a great many others to the fide of the Barbarians... 
But they had a very falſe notion of their citizen, who was in- 
finitely remote from fuch ſentiments. Be that as it would, 
on this extraordinary juncture they thought fit to recal him: 
and Themiſtocles was ſo far from oppoſing the decree 5 
that purpoſe, that he promoted it with all his credit and au- 
thority. The hatred and diviſion of theſe great men had 
nothing in them of that implacable, bitter, and outragious 
ſpirit, which prevailed among the Romans in the later times 
of the republic. The danger of the ſtate was the means of 
their reconciliation, and when their ſervice was neceſſary to 
the preſervation of the public, they laid afide all their jealouſy 
and rancour : and we ſhall fee by the ſequel, that Ariſtides 
was ſo far from ſecretly thwarting his antient rival, that he 
zealouſly contributed to the ſucceſs of his enterprionty and to 
the advancement of his glory. 
| The alarm increaſed in Greece, in proportion as they re- 
| ceived advice that the Perſian army advanced. If the Athe- 
nians and Lacedæmonians had been able to make no other re- 
| HU filtance than with their land-forces, Greece had been utterly 
| ruined and reduced to ſlavery. This exigence taught them 
| how to ſet a right value upon the prudent foreſight of The- 
, miſtocles, who upon ſome other pretext had cauſed an hun- 
dred galleys to be built. Inſtead of judging like the reſt of 
the Athenians, . who looked upon the victory of Marathon 


3 as the end of the war, he on the contrary, conſidered it rather 
, as the beginning, or as the ſignal of ſtill greater battles, for 
5 which it was neceſſary to prepare the Athenian people: and 
c from that very time he began to think of raiſing Athens to a 
> ſupe- 
Js | = 


(a) Plut. in Ariſt, p. 322, 323. 
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- ſuperiority over Sparta, which for a long time had been the | 


miſtreſs of all Greece, With this view he judged it expedi- 
ent to make the Athenian power entirely maritime, per- 


ceiving very plainly that as ſhe was ſo weak by land, the 


had no other way to render herſelf neceſſary to her "nes, or 
formidable to her enemies. His opinion herein prevailed 
among the people in ſpite of "the oppoſition of Miltiades, 


whoſe difference of opinion undoubtedly aroſe from the little 


probability there was, that a people entirely unacquainted 


with fighting at ſea, and that were only capable of fitting out 
and arming very ſmall veſſels, ſhould be able to withſtand ſo 
formidable a power, as that of the Perfians, who had both 
a numerous land- army, and a fleet of above a thouſand ſhips. 

(5) The Athenians had, ſome filver mines in a part of At- 


tica, called Laurium, the whole revenues and products of 
which uſed to be diſtributed amongſt them. Themiſtocles 
had the courage to propoſe to the people, that they ſhould 
aboliſh theſe diſtributions, and employ that money in building 


veſſels with three benches of oars, in order fo make war upon 


the people of /Egina, againſt whom he endeavotred to en- 
flame their antient jealouſy, No people are ever willing to 
facriſice their private intereſts to the general utility of the 
public: for they ſeldom have ſo much generoſity or public 
ſpirit, as to purchaſe the welfare or preſervation of the ſtate 
at their own expence. The Athenian people however did it 


upon this occaſion : moved by the lively remonſtrances of 
Themiſtocles, they conſented, that the money which aroſe 
from the product of the mines ſhould be employed in the 


building of an hundred galleys. Againft the arrival of Xerxes 
they doubled the 8 and to that fleet Greece owed its 
preſervation, 

(c) When they came to the point of naming a general for 
the command of the navy, the Athenians, who alone had 
furniſhed two thirds of it, laid claim to that honour, as ap- 

ertaining to them, and their pretenſions were certainly juſt 


and well grounded. It happened, however, that the ſuffra- 


ges 
) Plut. in Themiſt, p. 113. (e) Her, 1, 8. c. 273. 
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ges of the allies all concurred in favour of Eurybiades a Laces 
dæmonian. Thmiſtocles, though very aſpiring after glory, 


5 thought it incumbent upon him on this occaſion to neglect his 


own intereſts for the common good of the nation: and giv- 
ing the Athenians to underſtand, that, provided they behaved” 


themſelves with courage and conduct, all the Grecians would 


quickly deſire to confer the command upon them of their oπ]n 
accord, he perſuaded them to conſent, as he would do hith- 
ſelf, to give up that point at preſent to the Spartans. It may 
juſtly be ſaid, that this prudent moderation in Themiſtocles 
was another means of faving the ſtate. For the allies threat- 
ened to ſeparate themſelves from them, if they refuſed to 


comply; and if that had W N Greece muſt have VRP 


init ruined. 


Ser. v. The battle f Thermpylee. The death 7 
TLoͤonidas. 


(4) PH E only thing that now rvingined to be diſcuſſed, 
was to know in what place they ſhould reſolve ts 
meet the Perſians, in order to diſpute their entrance into 
Greece, The people of Theſſaly repreſented, that as they 
were the moſt expoſed, and Jikely to be firſt attacked by 
the enemy, it was but reaſonable, that their defence and ſe- 
curity, on which the ſafety of all Greece ſo much depended, 
mould firſt be provided for; without which they ſhould be 


_ obliged to take other meaſures, that would be contrary to 


their inclinations, but yet abſolutely neceſſary, in caſe their 
country was left unprotected and defenceleſs. It was here- 
upon reſolved, that ten thouſand men ſhould be ſent to guard 


the paſſage which ſeparates Macedonia from Theſſaly, near 


the river Peneus, between the mountains of Olympus and 
Oſſa. But Alexander, the ſon of Amyntas, king of Macedo- 
nia, having given them to underſtand, that if they waited for 
the Perfians in that 225 they muſt inevitably be over- 

powered 


(d) A. M. 3524. Ant, J. . ah Her, 1, 7. GN 
173. 
Vo I. III. . 
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230 The His Tory of the [Xerxes. 
powered by their numbers, they retired to Thermopylæ. 


The Theſſalians finding themſelves thus abandoned, without 


any farther deliberation ſubmitted to the Perſians. i 

(e) Thermopylæ is a ſtrait or narrow paſs of mount Oeta, 
between Theſſaly and Phocis, but twenty-five foot broad, 
which therefore might be defended by a ſmall number of 


forces, and which was the only way through which the Per- 


ſian land-army could enter Achaia, and advance to beſiege 
Athens. This was the place where the Grecian army thought 
fit to wait for the enemy: the Perſon who commanded it was 
Leonidas, one of the two kings of Sparta. 

(VJ) Xerxes.in the mean time was upon his march: he had 
given orders for his fleet to follow him along the coaſt, and 
to regulate their motions according to thoſe of the land-army. 
Wherever he came, he found proviſions and refreſhments 
prepared beforehand purſuant to the orders he had ſent : and 
every city he arrived at gave him a magnificent entertainment, 


which coſt immenſe ſums of money. The vaſt expence of. 


theſe treats gave occaſion to a witty ſaying of a certain citi- 
zen of Abdera in Thrace, who, when the king was gone, 
faid, they ought to thank the gods, that he ate but one 


meal a day. 


(g) In the ſame country of Thrace, there was a prince 


who ſhewed an extraordinary greatneſs of ſoul on this occa- 
ſion: it was the king of the Biſaltes. Whilſt all the other 


princes ran into ſervitude, and baſely ſubmitted to Xerxes, 
he bravely refuſed to receive his yoke, or to obey him. Not 
being in a condition to reſiſt him with open force, he retired 
to the top of the mountain Rhodope, into an inacceſſible 
place, and forbad all his ſons, who were ſix in number, to 


carry arms againſt Greece. But they, either out of fear of 


Xerxes, or out of curioſity to ſee ſo important a war, fol- 


_ lowed the Perſians in contradiction to their father's injunc- 


tion. On their return home, their father to puniſh ſo direct 
a diſobedience, condemned all his ſons to have their eyes put 
out. Xerxes continued his march through Thrace, Mace- 
donia 

te) Her, I. 7. e. 175, 199,  -- tf) Ibid, c. 108, 232». 
te) Her, 1.3, c. 226, "I 


. 


able to effect? 


ſelt, that on the firſt hearing of his arrival, the Grecians 


ſent out a ſpy before him to take a view of the enemy. The 


ſelves with military exerciſes, and combing their hair: this 
was the Spartan manner of preparing themſelves for battle. 


ſpirit truly Laconical, anſwered him in two words; * Come 
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donia and Theſſaly, every thing giving way before him till 
he came to the ftreight of Thermopyle, 

(5) One cannot fee without the utmoſt aſtoniſhment; with 
what an handful of troops the Grecians oppoſed the innume- 
rable army of Xerxes. We find a particular account of their 
number in Pauſanias, All their forces joined together, a- 
mounted only to eleven thouſand two hundred men. Of 
which number four thouſand only were employed at Ther- 
mopylæ to defend the paſs. But theſe ſoldiers, adds the 
hiſtorian, were all determined to a man either to conquer or 
die. And what is it, that an army of ſuch reſolution is not | 


(i) When Xerxes ned near the reichts of Therms- | 
pylæ, he was ſtrangely ſurprized to find, that they were pre- 


pared to diſpute his paſfage. He had always flattered him- 


would betake themſelves to flight ; nor could he ever be per- 
ſuaded to believe, what Den had told him from the 
beginning of his project, that at the firſt paſs he came to, he 

would find his whole army ſtopped by an handful of men. He 


ſpy brought him word, that he found the Lacedæmonians out 
of their intrenchments, and that they were diverting them- 


Xerxes, fill entertaining ſome hopes of their flight, waited. 
four days on purpoſe to give them time to retreat. () And 
in this interval of time he uſed his utmoft endeavours to gain 
Leonidas, by making him magnificent promiſes, and aſſuring 
him, that he would make him maſter of all Greece, if he 
would come over to his party, Leonidas rejected his propo- 
ſal with ſcorn and indignation, Xerxes having afterwards 
wrote to him to deliver up his arms, Leonidas, in a ſtile and 


„„ and 

YS. 1 : 

(>) Pauf. 1. 645. (i) Her. 1. 7. e. 207 
231. Diod. l. 11. p. 5, 10. | (k) Plut. in Lacon. 
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and take them, Nothing remained, but to prepare themſelves 


to engage the Lacedæmonians. Xerxes firſt commanded his 
Median forces to march againſt them, with orders to take 


them all alive and bring them to him. Theſe Medes were 


not able to ſtand the charge of the Grecians; and being 
ſhamefully put to flight, they ſhewed, fays Herodotus *, 
that Xerxes had a great many men, and but few ſoldiers, 
The next that were ſent to face the Spartans, were thoſe Per- 
ans called the immortal band, which conſiſted of ten thoufand 
men, and were the beſt troops in the whole army. But theſe 
had no better ſucceſs' than the former. 

Xerxes, out of all hopes of being able to. force his way 


through troops ſo determined to conquer or die, was extremely 
perplexed, and could not tell what reſolution to take, when 


an inhabitant of the country came to him, and diſcovered a 
ſecret + path to the top of an eminence, which overlooked 
and commanded the Spartan forces. He quickly diſpatched 
a detachment thither, which marching all night, arrived 
there at the break of day, and poſſefſed themſelves of Gat 
advantageous poſt,  _. | 
The Greeks were ſoon apprized of this Se : * 
Leonidas ſeeing, that it was now impoſſible to repulſe the 
enemy, obliged the reſt of the allies to retire, but ſtayed him- 


ſelf with his three hundred Lacedzmonians, all reſolved to 


die with their leader, who being told by the oracle, that ei- 
ther Lacedzmon or her king mufl neeeſſarily periſh, deter- 

mined without the leaſt difficulty or heſitation to ſacrifice 
Himſelf for his country. The Spartans loſt all hopes either of 
conquering or efcaping, and looked upon Thermopylæ as their 
burying-place, The king, exhorting his men to take ſome 
nouriſhment, and telling them at the ſame time,-that they 
11 ſup together with Pluto, they ſet up a ſhout of joy, 

as 


*. *O- W—_ A dy Op- to ard Greece, they peſſeſſed 
Tt tis. Ni ds dd pes, themſelves of the fireights of 
Quod multi homines ef- Thermopyle by means of the 
ſent, pauci autem viri. Same by-path, which the Gre- 
+ When the Gauls, two cians had ſtill neglected to ſe- 
hundred years after this, came cure, Pauſan. . I. p- 7K 8. 


992 oo. 
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as if they had been invited to a banquet, and full of ardour 
- advanced with their king to battle. The ſhock was exceed- 


ing violent and bloody; Leonidas himſelf was one of the firſt 


that fell. The endeavours of the Lacedamonians to defend 


his dead body, were incredible. At length, not vanquiſhed, 
but oppreſſed by numbers, they all fell, except one man, who 
eſcaped to Sparta, where he was treated as a coward, and 


traytor to his country, and no body would keep company or 


converſe with him. But ſoon afterwards he made a glorious 

amends for his fault at the battle of Platza, where he di- 

ſtinguiſned himſelf in an extraordinary manner. (/) Xerxes 
enraged to the laſt degree againſt Leonidas for daring to make 
head againſt him, cauſed his dead body to be hung up on a 

allows, and made his intended diſhonour of his enemy his 

own immortal ſhame, 

Some time after theſe 8 by order of the Am- 
phictyons, a magnificent monument was erected at Thermo- 
pylæ to the honour of theſe brave defenders of Greece, and 
upon the monument were two inſcriptions, one of which was 
general, and related to all thoſe that died at Thermopylæ, 
importing, that the Greeks of Peloponneſus, to the number 
only of four thouſand, had made head againſt the Perſian 
army, which conſiſted of three millions of men: the other 
related to the Spartans | in particnlar. It was compoſed by the 


poet Simonides, and is very remarkable for its ſimplicity. It 
is as follows: | be 


* Fey, 2 ARνα,etiνUοẽEe, ö 92 
KehusSn, ret xeiyoy rid. b vel. 


that is to ſay; Go, paſſenger, and tell at Lacedæmon, that 
wwe died here in obedience to her ſacred laws. Forty years 


_ afterwards, Pauſanias, who obtained the victory of Platza, 


cauſed 
(/) Her. I. 7. c. 238. 


* Pari animo Lacedæmonii in Thermopylis occiderunt, in 
quos Simonides : 


Dic, hoſpes, Spartz nos te hie vidiſſe.j jacentes, 
Dum ſanctis patriæ legibus obſequimur. 


Cic. Tuſc. aft. J. 1. n. 101. 
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cauſed the bones of Leonidas to be carried from Thermopylæe | 


to Sparta, and erected a magnificent monument to his me- 


mory: near which was likewiſe another erected for Pauſa- 


nias. Every year at theſe tombs was a funeral oration pro- 
nounced to the honour of theſe heroes, and a public game, 
wherein none but Lacedzmonians had a right to partake, in 


order to ſhew, that they alone were concerned, in the glory 


obtained at Thermopylæ. 
(m) Xerxes in that affair loft above twenty hook men, 


among which were two of the king's own brothers, He was 


very ſenſible, that ſo great a Joſs, which was a manifeſt proof 


of the courage of their enemies, was capable of alarming and 
diſcouraging his ſoldiers. / In order therefore to conceal the 
knowledge of it from them, he cauſed all his men that were 
killed in that action, except a thouſand, whoſe bodies he or- 


dered to be left upon the field, to. be thrown together into 
large holes, which were fecretly made, and covered over af- 


terwards with earth and herbs. This ſtratagem ſucceeded 


very ill: for when the ſoldiers in his fleet, being curious to 
ſee the field of battle, obtained leave to come : thither for that 
purpoſe, it ſerved rather to diſcover his own littleneſs of ſoul, 
than to conceal the number of the ſlain, _ 

(n) Diſmayed with a victory that had coſt him ſo dear, he 


aſked Demaratus, if the Lacedæmonians had many ſuch ſol- 
diers. That prince told him, that the Spartan republic had a 


great many cities belonging to it, of which all the inhabi- 
tants were exceeding brave; but that the inhabitants of Lace- 


dzmon, who were properly called Spartans, and who were 
about eight thouſand in number, ſurpaſſed all the reſt in va- 


Jour, and were all of them ſuch as thoſe who had fought under 


Leonidas, 
I return a little to the battle of Thermopyle, the IM of 


which, fatal in appearance, might make an impreſſion upon 


the minds of the readers to the diſadvantage of the Lacedz- 

monians, and occaſion their courage to be looked upon as the 

effect of a preſumptuous * or a deſperate reſolution. 

| That. 

2 0) Her, I. 8. e, 25, 25. (n) Her, I. 7. e, 434, 
37+ be 
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That action of Leonidas, with his three hundred Spartans, 
was not the effect of raſhneſs or deſpair, but was a wiſe and 
noble conduct, as (o) Diodorus Siculus has taken care to ob- 


ſerve, in the magnificent encomium vpon that famous engage 
ment, to which he aſcribes the ſucceſs of all the enſuing 


victories and campaigns. Leonidas knowing that Xerxes 


marched at the head of all the forces of the eaſt, in order to 
overwhelm and cruſh a little country by the dint of his num- 
bers, rightly conceived from the ſuperiority of his genius and 
_ underſtanding, that if they pretended to make the ſucceſs of 
that war conſiſt in oppoſing force to force, and numbers to 
to numbers, all the Grecian nations together would never be 
able to equal the Perſians, or to diſpute the victory with them; 
that it was therefore neceſſary to point out to Greece another 
means of ſafety and preſervation whilſt ſhe was under theſe 
alarms z and that they ought to ſhew the whole univerſe, who 
had all their eyes upon them, what glorious things may be 
done, when greatneſs of mind is oppoſed to force of body, 
true courage and bravery againſt blind impetuoſity, the love 


of liberty againſt tyrannical oppreſſion, and a few diſciplined 


veteran troops, againſt a confuſed multitude, tho“ never ſo 
aumerous. Theſe brave Lacedæmonians thought it became 
them, who were the choiceſt ſoldiers of the chief people of 
Greece, to devote themſelves to certain death, in order to 
make the Perſians ſenſible how difficult it is to reduce 
free men to Nlavery, and to teach the reſt of Greece, ops their 
mn either to vanquiſn or to periſh, 

I do not copy theſe ſentiments from my own invention, 
or aſcribe them to Leonidas without foundation : they are 
plainly comprized in that ſhort anſwer, which that worthy 
king of Sparta made a certain Lacedzmonian ; who, being 
aſtoniſhed at the generous reſolution the king had taken, , ſpoke 
2 him in this manner: “ (þ) Is it poſſible then, Sir, that 

you can think of marching with an handful of men againft 
« ſuch a mighty and innumerable army?“ * If we are to 
5 reckon upon numbers, replied Leonidas, 6e all the gr 

cc 


(0) Diod, i. II, p. 9. (2) Plat. in Lac. 4 * 225. 
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cc of Greece together would not be ſufficient, ſince a ſmall 


c part of the Perſian army is equal to all her inhabitants: 


cc but if we are to reckon upon valour, my little troop is 
tc more than ſufficient.” 


The event ſhewed the juſtneſs of this prince's ſentiments. 
That illuſtrious example of courage aftoniſhed the Perſians, 
and gave new ſpirit and vigour to the "Greeks, The lives 


then of this heroic leader and his brave troop were not thrown 
away, but uſefully employed; and their death was attended 


with a double effect, more great and laſting than they them- 
ſelves had imagined, On one hand, it was in a-manner the 
ſeed of their enſuing victories, which made the Perſians for 
ever after Jay aſide all thoughts of attacking Greece; ſo that 
during the ſeven or eight ſucceeding reigns, there was neither 
any prince, who durſt entertain ſuch a deſign, nor any flat- 
terer in his court, who durſt propoſe the thing to him. On 
the other hand, ſuch a ſignal and exemplary inſtance of intre- 
pidity made an indelible impreſſion upon all the reſt of the 
Grecians, and left a perſuaſion deeply rooted in their hearts, 
that they were able to ſubdue the Perſians, and ſubvert their 
vaſt empire, Cimon was the man, who made the firſt at- 


| tempt of that kind with ſucceſs. Ageſilaus afrerwards puſhed 


that deſign ſo far, that he made the great monarch tremble 
in his palace at Suſa. Alexander at laſt accompliſhed it with 
incredible facility, He never had the leaſt doubt, no more 
than the Macedonians who followed him, or the whole 
country of Greece that choſe him general in that expedition, 
but that with thirty thouſand men he could reduce the Per- 


fian empire, as three hundred Spartans had been ſufficient to 
check the united forces of the whole Eaſt, 


Sec r. VI. Naval battle near Artem. 5. as 
(2) T HE very ſame day on which paſſed the * 
action at Thermopylæ, there was alſo an engage- 
ment at ſea between the two fleets. That of the Grecians, 
excluſive of the little galleys and ſmall boats, conſiſted of two 
hundred and e one veſſels, This fleet had lain by near 


Artemiſa, 
17) Her. 1, 8. ©. tr}; Diod. J. 11. p. 10 & 11. 
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Artemiſa, a promontory of Eubœa upon the northern coaſt 
towards the ſtreights. That of the enemy, which was much 
more numerous, was near the ſame place, but had lately ſuf- 
fered in a violent tempeſt, that had deſtroyed above four hun- 
dred of their veſſels, Notwithſtanding this loſs, as it was till 
vaſtly ſuperior in number to that of the Greeians, which they 
were preparing to fall upon, they detached two hundred of 
their veſſels with orders to wait about Eubcea, to the end that 
none of the enemies veſſels might be able to eſcape them. 
The Grecians having got intelligence of that ſeparation, im- 
mediately ſet fail in the night, in order to attack that detack« 
ment at day-break the next morning. But not meeting with 
it, they went towards the evening and fell upon the bulk of 
the enemy's fleet, which they treated very roughly. Night 
coming on, they were obliged to ſeparate, and both parties 
retired to their poſt, But the very night that parted them, 
proved more pernicious to the Perſians, than the engagement 


which had preceded, from a violent ſtorm of wind, accom 


panied with rain and thunder, which diſtreſſed and harraſſed 
their veſſels till break of day: and the two hundred ſhips 
alſo, that had been detached from their fleet, as we men- 
tioned before, were almoſt all caſt away upon the coaſts of 


Eubœa; it being the will of the gods, ſays bids thet 


the two fleets ſhpuld become very near equal. | 

The Athenians having the ſame day received a ale 
ment of fifty- three veſſels, the Grecians, who were apprized 
of the wrack that had befaln part of the enemies fleet, fell 


upon the ſhips of the Cilicians at the ſame hour they had at- 


tacked the fleet the day before, and ſunk a great number of 
them. The Perſians, being aſhamed to ſee themſelves thus 
inſulted by an enemy, that was ſo much inferior in number, 
thought fit the next day to appear firſt in a diſpoſition to en- 
gage. The battle was very obſtinate this time, and the ſuc- 
ceſs pretty near equal on both ſides, excepting that the Per- 
fians, who were incommoded by the largeneſs and number of 
their veſſels, ſuſtained much the greater loſs, Both parties 
however xetired in good order, 


All 
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(s]) All theſe actions, which paſſed near Artemiſa, did not 
bring matters to an abſolute deciſion, but contributed very much 
to animate the Athenians, as they were convinced by their 
own experience, that there is nothing really formidable, ei- 
ther in the number and magnificent ornaments of veſſels, or 
in the Barbarians inſolent ſhouts and ſongs of victory, to men 
that know how to come to cloſe engagement, and that have 
the courage to fight with ſteadineſs and reſolution; and that 
the beſt way of dealing with fuch an enemy, is to deſpiſe all 
that vain appearance, to advance boldly up to them, and to 
charge them briſkly and e e without ever giving 
ground, 

The Grecian fleet having at this time had intelligence of 
what had paſſed at Thermopylz, reſolved upon the courſe 
they were to take without any farther deliberation, They 
immediately failed away from Artemiſa, and advancing to- 


ward the heart of Greece, they ſtopped at Salamin, a little 


iſle very near and over againſt Attica, Whilſt the fleet was 
retreating, Themiſtocles paſſed through all the places where 
It was neceſſary for the enemies to come to land, in order to 
take in freſh water or other proviſions, and in large characters 
engraved upon the rocks and the ſtones the following words, 


which he addreſſed to the Ionians: Be of our fide, ye people ef 


Jonia : come over to the party of your fatbers, who expoſe 
their own lives for no other end than to maintain your liberty 
or, if you cannot poſſibly do that, at leaſt do the Perſians all 
#he miſchief you can, wwhen wwe are engaged with them, and 


put their army into diſorder and confuſion. (s) By this means 


Themiſtocles hoped either to bring the Ionians really over to 


their party, or at leaſt to render them ſuſpected to the Bar- 
barians. We ſee, this general had his thoughts always intent 


upon his buſineſs, and negleRed nothing that could contribute 
to the ſucceſs of his deſigns, 


(7) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 115, 117. Her, 1,3, e. 21, 22s 
(-) Her, I. 8. c. 40, 41, 
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SecT., VII. The 8 ee city, which is © 
taken and burnt by Xerxes. 


ERXES in the mean time was entered into the coun- 
try of Phocis by the upper part of Doris, and was 
burning and plundering the cities of the Phocians. The in- 
habitants of Peloponneſus having no thoughts but to ſave their 
own country, reſolved to abandon: all the reſt, and to bring 
all the Grecian forces together within the Iſthmus, over 
which they intended to build a ſtrong wall from one ſea to 
the other, a ſpace of near five miles Engliſh, The Athenians 
were highly provoked at ſo baſe a deſertion, ſeeing themſe!ves 
ready to fall into the hands of the Perſians, and likely to bear 
the whole weight of their fury and vengeance, ' Some time 
before they had conſulted the oracle of Delphos, which had 
given them for anſwer, (t) that there would be no way of ſav- 
ing the city but by walls of wood, The ſentiments of the peo- 
ple were much divided about this ambiguous expreſſion: ſome 
thought it was to be underſtood to mean the citadel, becauſe 
Heretofore it had been ſurrounded with wooden paliſades. But 
Themiſtocles gave another ſenſe to the words, which was 
much more natural, underftanding it to intend ſhipping z and 
demonſtrated, that the only meaſures they had to take were 
to leave the city empty, and to embark all the inhabitants. 
But this was a reſolution the people would not at all give ear 
to, as thinking themſelves inevitably loſt, and not even caring 
to conquer, when once they had abandoned the temples of 
their gods and the tombs of their anceſtors. Here Themiſto- 
cles had occafion for all his addreſs and all his eloquence to 
work upon the people. After he had repreſented to them, 
that Athens did not conſiſt either of its walls, or its houſes, 
but of its citizens, and that the ſaving of theſe was the pre- 
ſervation of the city, he endeavoured to perſuade them by the 
argument moſt capable of making an impreffion upon them in 
the unhappy, afflicted, and dangerous eondition they were then in, 


Imean the argument and motive of divine authority; giving 
l | | | them 


(t) Her, 1, 7, c. 139143. 
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them to underſtand by the very words of the oracle, and by 

the prodigies which had happened, that their removing for a 
time from Athens was manifeſtly the will of the gods. 1 

(u) A decree was therefore paſſed, by which, in order to 

ſoften what appeared ſo hard in the reſolution of deſerting the 

city, it was ordained, “ that Athens ſhould be given up in 

« truſt into the hands, and committed to the keeping and 

ce protection of Minerva, patroncfs of the Athenian people; 

cc that all ſuch inhabitants as were able to bear arms, ſhould 

« go on ſhip-board ; and that every citizen ſhould provide, 

« as well as he could, for the ſafety and ſecurity of his wife, 

cc children and ſlaves. | 

(x) The extraordinary behaviour of Cimon, who was at 
this time very young, was of great weight on this fingular 
occaſion, Followed by his companions, with a gay and 
chearful countenance, he went publickly along the ſtreet of 

the Ceramicus to the citadel, in order to conſecrate a bitt of a 

brible, which he carried in his hand, in the temple of Mi- 

nerva, defigning to make the people underſtand by this reli- 
gious and affecting ceremony, that they had no farther bu. 

fineſs with land-forces, and that it behoved them now to be. 

take themſelves entirely to the ſea. ' After he had made an 
offering of this bitt, he took one of the ſhields that hung up 
on the walls of the temple, paid his devotions to the goddeſs, 
went down to the watex-fide, and was the firſt, who by his 
example inſpired the greateſt part of the people with confi- 
dence and reſolution, and encouraged them to embark, 

The major part of them ſent their fathers and mothers, 
that were old, together with their wives and children to the 
city of * Trezene, the inhabitants of which received them 
with great humanity and generoſity. For they made an ordi- 
nance that they ſhould be maintained at the expence of the 
public, and aſſigned for each perſon's ſubſiſtence two oboli a 
day, which were worth about two-pence Engliſh money. Be- 

ſides this, they permitted the children to gather fruit where- 
| ever 


(«) Her. 1.8, e. 5154. Plut. in Themiſt. p. 117. 
(x) Plut. in Cim. p. 481. 


* This evas a ſmall city. fruate upon the ſca-ſido, in that 
fart of the 8 ne ſus called TIS : 
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ever they pleaſed, or wherever they came, and ſettled a fund 
for the payment of the maſters, Who had the care of their 
education, What a beautiful thing is it to ſee a city, expoſed 
as this was, to the greateſt dangers and calamities, extend 
her care and generofity in the very midſt of ſuch alarms, even 
to the education of other people's children. 

When the whole city came to embark, ſo moving and me- 


lancholy a ſpectacle drew tears from the eyes of all that were 


preſent, and at the ſame time occaſioned great admiration 
with regard to the ſteadineſs and courage of thoſe men, who 
ſent their fathers and mothers another way and to other 
places, and who, without being moved either at their grief 
and lamentations, or at the tender embraces of their wives 


and children, paſſed over with ſo much firmneſs and reſolu- 


tion, to Salamin, But that which extremely raiſed and aug- 


mented the general compaſſion, was the great number of old © 
men that they were forced to leave in the city on account of 


their age and infirmities, and of which many voluntarily re- 


mained there, on a motive of religion, believing the citadel to 


be the thing meant by the oracle in the forementioned ambi- 


guous expreſſion of wooden walls, There was no creature, 


(for hiſtory has judged this circumſtance worthy of being re- 


membered) there was no creature, I ſay, even to the very 


domeſtic animals, but what took part in this public mourn- 
ing; nor was it poſſible for a man to ſee thoſe poor creatures 
run howling and crying after their maſters, who were going a 
ſhip-board, without being touched and affected. Among all 
the reſt of theſe animals, particular notice is taken of a dog 
belonging to Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, which not 
being able to endure to ſee himſelf abandoned by his maſter, 
jumped into the ſea after him, and and continued ſwimming 
as near as he could to the veſſel his maſter was on board of, 
till he landed quite ſpent at Salamin, and died the moment 
after upon the ſhore. In the ſame place, even in Plutarch's 
time, they uſed to ſhew the ſpot wherein this faithful animal 
was ſaid to be buried, which was called 7be dog's burying 
Place. 
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(3) Whilſt Xerxes was continuing his march, ſome de- 
ſerters from Arcadia came and joined his army. The king 


having aſked them what the Grecians were then doing, was 


extremely ſurprized when he was told, that they were em- 
ployed in ſeeing the games and combats then celebrating at 


Olympia: and his ſurprize was Mill increaſed, when he un- 


derſtood that the victor's reward in thoſe engagements was 
only a crown of olive, What men muſt they be, cried one of 
the Perſian nobles with great wonder and aſtoniſhment, that 


are affected only with honour, and not with money! 


(z) Xerxes had ſent off a conſiderable detachment of his 
army to plunder the temple at Delphos, in which he knew 
there was immenſe treaſures, being reſolved to treat Apollo 


with no more favour than the other gods, whoſe temples he 


had pillaged. If we may believe what Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus Siculus ſay of this matter, aſſoon as ever this de- 
tachment advanced near the temple of Minerva, ſurnamed 


the Provident, the air grew dark on a ſudden, and a violent 
tempeſt aroſe, accompanied with impetuous winds, thunder 
and lightning: and two huge rocks having ſevered them- 
ſelves from the mountain, fell upon the Perſian troops, and 


cruſhed the greateſt part of them. 


(a) The other part of the army marched towards the city | 


of Athens, which was deſerted by all its inhabitants, except a 
ſmall number of citizens who had retired into the citadel, 


where they defended themſelves with incredible bravery, till 
they were all killed, and would hearken to no terms of ac- 


commodation whatſoever, Xerxes having ſtormed the citadel, 
reduced it to aſhes, He immediately diſpatched a courier to 
Syfa to carry the agreeable news of his ſucceſs to Artabanes 
his uncle: and at the ſame time ſent him a great number of 


pictures and ſtatues. (6) Thoſe of Harmodius and Ariſtogi- 


ton, the antient deliverers of Athens, were ſent with the reſt, 


One of the Antiochus's, king of Syria, (I do not know which 


of th em, nor at what time it was) returned them to the 
Athenians, 


(3) Her. 1.8, c. 76, (z) Ibid. e. 3539. Diod. 
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le- Athenians, being perſuaded he could not poſſibly make them 1 
bh a more acceptable preſent, | | 9 IM 
n Sec T, VIII. The battle of Salamin, Precipitate return of Hi 
at Xerxes into Afa. The charafers of Themiſtocles and I 
- Ariſtides. The defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily. | | [48 
55 (c) A this time a diviſion aroſe among the commanders | 84 
of of the Grecian fleet; and the confederates, in a = 
be council of war which was held for that purpoſe, were of very | 1 
| different ſentiments concerning the place for engaging the 1 
0 enemy. Some of them, and indeed the mejor part, at the 1 
* head of whom was Eurybiades, the generaliſſimo of the fleet, | 1 
9 were for having them advance near the Iſthmus of Corinttt, " 
8 that they might be nearer the land- army, which was poſted 7 
Mo: there to guard that paſs under the command of Cleombrotus, 1 
? Leonidas's brother, and more ready for the defence of Pelo- FE: 
ponneſus. Others, at the head of whom was Themiftocles, 5 
alledged, that it would be betraying of their country to aban- 
25 don ſo advantageous a poſt as that of Salamin. And as he 
1 ſupported his opinion with abundance of warmth, Eurybiades 
, | lifted up his cane over him in a menacing manner. Strike, 

| fays the Athenian, unmoved at the inſult, but hear me: and 
continuing his diſcourſe proceeded to ſhew of what importance 


| it was for the fleet of the Grecians, whoſe veſſels were lighter, 
and much fewer in number than thoſe of the Perfians, to 
engage in ſuch a ftreight as that of Salamin, which would 
render the enemy incapable of uſing a great part of their 
forces. Eurybiades, who could not help being ſurprized at 
the moderation in Themiſtocles, ſubmitted to his reaſons, or 
at leaſt complied with his opinion, for fear the Athenians, 
whoſe ſhips made up above one half of the fleet, ſhould ſepa- 
rate themſelves from the allies, as their general had taken 

occaſion to infinuate, p 
(d) A council of war was alſo held on the ſide of the Per- 
fans, in order to determine whether they ſhould hazard a na- 
d & val 


(c) Her, 1. 8. e. 56 & 65. Plut. in Themift, p. 117. 
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244 The HIs TroRx of the [Nenes. 
val engagement; Xerxes himſelf was come to the fleet to 
take the advice of his captains and officers, who were all 
unanimous for a battle, becauſe they knew it was agreeable 
to the king's ifelinstion. Queen Artemiſa was the only per- 
fon who oppoſed that reſolution. She repreſented the dan- 
gerous con equences of coming to blows with people much 
more converſant and more expert in maritime affairs than 
the Perfians; alledging, that the loſs of a battle at ſea would 
be attended mah the ruin of their land-army ;z whereas by 
protracting the war, end approaching Peloponneſus, they 
ſhould create jealouſies and diviſions among their enemies, 
or rather augment the diviſion already very great amongſt 
them; that the confederates in that caſe would not fail to 
ſeparate from one another, to return and defend their reſpec- 
tive countries; and that then the king without difficulty, 
and almoſt without ſtriking a ftroke, might make himſelf 
Maſter of all Greece, This wiſe advice was not followed, 
and a battle was reſolved upon, 

Xerxes, imputing the ill ſucceſs of all bis former engage- 
ments at ſea to his own abſence, was reſolved to be witneſs 
of this from the top of an eminence, where he cauſed a throne 
to be erected for that purpoſe. This might have contributed 
in ſome meaſure to animate his forces: but there is another 
much more ſure and effectual means of doing it, I mean by 
the prince's real preſence and example, when he himſelf ſhares 
in the danger, and thereby ſhews himſelf worthy of being 
the ſoul and head of a brave and numerous body of men, ready 
to die for his ſervice. A prince, that has not this ſort of 
fortitude which nothing can ſhake, and which even takes 
new vigour from danger, may nevertheleſs be endued with 
other excellent qualities, but then he is by no means proper 
to command an army. No qualification whatſoever can ſup- 
ply the want of courage in a general: and the * more he la- 
bours to ſhew the appearance of it, when he has not the 
reality, the more he diſcovers his cowardiſe and fear, There 

is, 


* Quanto magis occultare ac abdere pavorem nitebantur, 
manifeitiùs nn Tacit, Bift, 


duty of a wiſe and able captain, and I by obeying your 


Xerxes.] PERsIANMS and Grgcrans, 245 
is, it muſt be owned, a vaſt difference between a general of- 
ficer, and a ſimple ſoldier, Xerxes ought not to have ex» 
poſed his perſon otherwiſe than became a prince; that is to 
ſay, as the head, not as the hand : as he, whoſe buſineſs it 
is to direct and give orders, not as thoſe who are to put them 
in execution. But to keep himſelf entirely at a diſtance 
from danger, and to act no other part than that of a ſpec- 
tator, was really renouncing the -quality and office of a 
general, 

(4) Themiſtocles knowing, that ſome of the 8 
in the Grecian fleet ſtill entertained thoughts of failing to- 
wards the Iſthmus, contrived to have notice given under- hand 
to Xerxes, that, as the Grecian allies were now aſſembled 
together in one place, it would be an eaſy matter for him to 
ſubdue and deſtroy them all together, whereas, if they once 

eparated from one another, as they were going to do, he 
might never meet with another opportunity ſo favourable, 
The king gave into this opinion; and immediately com- 
manded a great number of his veſſels to ſurround Salamin by 
night, in order to make it impracticable for the Greeks to 
quit their poſt, 

(e) No body among the Grecians perceived that their army 
was ſurrounded in this manner. Ariftides came by night- 
time from Ægina, where he had tome forces under his com- 
mand, and with very great danger paſſed through the whole 
fleet of the enemies. When he came up to Themiſtocles's 
tent, he took him aſide, and ſpoke to him in the following 
manner: „If we are wiſe, Themiſtocles, we ſhall from 
© henceſorward lay aſide that vain and childiſh diſſenſion, 
* that has hitherto divided us, and ſtrive with a more noble 
and uſeful emulation, which of us ſhall render the beſt 

« ſervice to his country, you by commanding and doing the 
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cc orders, and by aſſiſting you with my perſon and advice. 
He then informed him of the army's being ſurrounded with 
"® 3% | the 


00 Her, I. 8. e. «Tm 8. | (e) Plut. in Ariſt. Po 
322, Her, J. 8. c. 7%=32, | 
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the ſhips of the Perſians, and warmly exhorted kim to give w 
them battle without delay. Themiſtocles, extremely aſto- en 
niſhed at ſuch a greatneſs of ſoul, and ſuch a noble and gene- v 
rous franknefs, was ſomewhat aſhamed, that he had ſuffered ſt 
himſelf to be ſo much excelled by his rival; but without t 
being aſhamed to own it, he promiſed Ariftides, that he if 
would henceforward imitate his- generofity, and even exceed 1 
it, if it were poſſible, in the whole of his future conduct. e 
Then, after having imparted to him the ſtratagem he had 1 
contrived to deceive the Barbarian, he defired him to go in t 
perſon to Eurybiades, in order to convince him that there t 
Was no other means of ſafety for them, than to engage the 5] 
enemy by ſea at Salamin; which commiſſion Ariftides exe- 
cuted with pleaſure and . for he was in great credit 
and eſteem with that general. | 
V Both fides therefore prepared themſelves for the battle. 
The Grecian fleet conſiſted of three hundred and eighty fail 
of ſhips, which in every thing followed the direction and or- 
ders of Themiſtocles. As nothing eſcaped his vigilance, 
and as, like an able commander, he knew how to improve 
every circumſtance and incident to advantage, before he would 
begin the engagement he waited till a certain wind, which 
roſe regularly every day at a certain hour, and which was en- 
tirely contrary to the enemy, began to blow. As ſoon as this 
wind roſe, the fignal was given for battle. The Perſians, 
who knew that their king had his eyes upon them, advanced 
with ſuch a courage and impetuoſity, as were capable of ſtrik- 
ing an enemy with terror. But the heat of the firſt attack 
quickly abated, when they came to be engaged. Every thing 
was contrary to, and diſadvantagious for them: the wind, 
which blew directly in their faces; the height, and the heavi- 
neſs of their veſſels, which could not move and turn without 
great difficulty, and even the number of their ſhips, which 
was ſo far from being of uſe to them, that it only ſerved to 
embarraſs them in a place ſo ſtrait and narrow, as that they fought 


in; whereas on the fide of the Grecians every thing was done 
with | 
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(f) Her, I. 3, c. 84—96. 
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. Xerxes.] PRRSIANS and GRECIANS. 247 
with good order, and without hurry and confuſion ; becauſe 
every thing was directed by one commander. The Tonians, 
whom Themiſtocles had adviſed by characters engraven upon 
ſtones along the coaſts of Eubœa to remember from whom 
they derived their original, were the firſt that betook them- 
ſelves to flight, and were quickly followed by the reſt of the 
fleet. But queen Artemiſa diſtinguiſhed herſelf by incredible 
efforts of reſolution and courage, ſo that Xerxes, who ſaw 
in what manner ſhe had behaved herſelf, cried out, * that 
the men had - behaved like women in this engagement, and 
that the women had ſhewed the courage of men. The Athe- 

nians, being enraged that a woman had dared to appear in 
arms againſt them, - had promiſed a reward of ten thouſand 
drachma's to any one, that ſhould be able to take her alive: 
but ſhe had the good fortune to efcape their purſuits. If they 
had taken her, ſhe could have deſerved nothing from them 
but the higheſt commendations, and the moſt honourable 
and generous treatment. 3 

(g) The manner in which that I queen eſcaped ought not 
ty be omitted, Seeing herſelf warmly purſued by an Athe- 
nian ſhip, from which it ſeemed impoſſible for her to eſcape, 


(g) Herod. I. 8. c. 87, 88. Polyzn. LE 53. 


* Ot M Gvdpes . ing Latmus, a ſmall city of Ca- 
o paot yuyainss, ai d's yuvar- ria, that lay very commodiouſly 
x:is avdpes.. | for her, ſhe laid ber troops in 

Artemiſia inter primos du- ambuſh, and under pretence of 
ces bellum acerrimè ciebat, celebrating the feaſt of the mo- 
Quippe, ut in viro muliebrem ther of the gods, in @ av99d con- 
timorem, ita in muliere viri- ſecrated to her near that city, 
em audaciam cerneres. Fuſtin, that ſbe repaired thither ⁊uith 
I. 2. . 1 à great train of eunuchs, ⁊wo- 

+ It appears, that Arte- men, drums and trumpets. The 
miſa valued herſelf no leſs up- inhabitants ran in throngs to 
on firatagem than courage, ſee that religious ceremony; and 
and at the ſame time was not in the mean time Artemiſa's 
very delicate in the choice of troops took poſſeſſion of the 
the meaſures ſhe uſed, It is place, Polyzn, Stratag. I. 8. 
faid that being deſirous of ſeix- c. 53. 
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243 The HIS To R v of the Xerxes. 
ſhe hung out Grecian colours, and attacked one of the Perfian 
veſſels, on board of which was Damaſithymus, king of (b) 
Calynda, with whom ſhe had ſome difference, and ſunk it: 
this made her purſuers believe, that her ſhip was one of the 
Grecian fleet, and give over the chace. | 
Such was the ſucceſs of the battle of Salamin, one of the 
moſt memorable actions related in antient hiſtory, and which 
has, and will render the name and courage of the Grecians 
famous for ever. A great number of the Perſian ſhips were 
taken, and a much greater ſunk upon this occaſion, Many 
of their allies, who dreaded the king's cruelty no leſs than 
the enemy, made the beſt of their way into their own 
country. 

Themiſtocles, ; in a ſecret converfation with Ariſtides, pro- 
poſed to his conſideration, in order to ſound him and to learn 
his true ſentiments, whether it would not be proper ſor them 
to ſend ſome veſſels to break down the bridge, which Xerxes 
had cauſed to be built, to the end, ſays he, that we may take 
Aſia into Europe: but though he made this propoſal he was 
far from approving it. Ariſtides believing him to be in ear- 
neſt, argued very warmly and ftrenuouſly againſt any ſuch 
project, and repreſented to him how dangerous it was to re- 
duce ſo powerful an enemy to deſpair, from whom it was 
their buſineſs to deliver themſelves as ſoon as poſſible, The- 

miſtocles ſeemed to acquieſce in his reaſons; and in order to 
haſten the king's departure, contrived to have him ſecretly 

informed, that the Grecians deſigned to break down the 

bridge, The point Themiſtocles ſeems to have had in view 

by this falſe confidence, was to ſtrengthen himſelf with Ari- 

ſtides's opinion, which was cf great weight againſt that of 
the other generals, in caſe they inclined to go and break 

down the bridge. Perhaps too he might aim at guarding 
himſelf by this means againſt the ill-will of his enemies, 
who might one day accuſe him of treaſon before the people, 

if ever they came to know that he had been the author of 
that ſecret advice to Xerxes. 
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| Xerxes.] PzRSIans and GREclans. 249 
. (i) This prince, being frightned on ſuch news, made the 
in beſt uſe he could of his time, and ſet out by night, leaving 
) Mardonius behind him with an army of three hundred thou- 
'2 ſand men, in order to reduce Greece, if he was able, The 
Ce Greecians,who expected that Xerxes would have come to anoth 


engagement the next day, having. learnt that he was fl 


£ purſued him as faſt as they could, but to no purpoſes. (A) They 
h had deſtroyed two hundred of the enemy's ſhips, beſides thoſe 
15 which they had taken, The remainder of the Perſian fleet, 
e After having ſuffered extremely by the winds in their paſſage, 
y retired towards the coaſt of Aſia, and entered into the port 
n of Cuma, a city in /Eolia, where they paſſed the winter, 
n without daring afterwards to return into Greece. 

Xerxes took the reſt of his army along with him, and 
. marched by the way of the Helleſpont. As no proviſions 
n | had been prepared for them before- hand, they underwent great 
nN Hardſhips during their whole march, which -laſted five and 
5 forty days. After having conſumed all the fruits they could 
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e find, the ſoldiers were obliged to live upon herbs, and even 

8 upon the bark and leaves of trees. This occafioned a great 

> ſickneſs in the army : and great numbers 4 of fluxes and 

1 the plague. 

5 The king, through eagerneſs and 0 to make his 

5 eſcape, left his army behind him, and travelled on before 

b | with a ſmall retinue, in order to reach the bridge with the 

he. greater expedition: but when he arrived at the place, he 

7 found the bridge broken down by the violence of the waves, 

2 in a great tempeſt that had happened, and was reduced to 

7 the neceſſity of paſſing the ſtreight in a cock-boat. * This 

woas a ſpectacle very proper to ſhew mankind the mutability 

f of all earthly things, and the inſtability of human greatneſs; 

| 119 272 0 a 

; (i) Her, I. 8. c. 115120. (k) Her. I. 8. c. 130. 4 
| | * Frat res ſpectaculo digna, rentem etiam omni ſervorum : 
& æſtimat ione ſortis huma- miniſterio, cujus exercitus, 4 


| ne, rerum varietate miran- propter multitudinem, terris 

da, in exiguo latentem vide. graves erant. J I. 2. 
| re navigio, quem paulo ants c. 12 
vix æquor omne capiebat; ca- 
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able to contain a little while before, now ſtealing away in a 
little boat almoſt without any ſervants or attendants ! Such 
was the event and ſucceſs of Xerxes's expedition againſt 
Greece. A 

If we compare Xerxes with himſelf at different times and 
on different occaſions, we ſhall hardly know him for the 
fame man, When affairs were under conſideration and de- 
bate, no perſon could ſhow more courage and intrepidity 


jects, or ſhews any apprehenſion concerning events. But 
when he comes to the point of execution, and to the hour 
of danger, he flies like a coward, and thinks of nothing but 
ſaving his own life and perſon, Here we have a ſenſible and 
evident proof of the difference, between true courage, which 
is never deſtitute of prudence ; and temerity, always blind 
and preſumptuous. A wiſe and great prince weighs every 
thing, and. examines all circumſtances, before he enters into 


ſight of danger forves only to animate his courage. Preſump- 
tion inverts this order, 4 When ſhe has introduced aſſurance 
and boldneſs, where wiſdom and eircumſpection ought to pre- 
ide, ſhe admits fear and deſpair, where courage lin * 
.ought-to be exerted. 
(v) The firſt thing this Grecians took care of after the 
battle of Salamin, was to ſend the firſt-fruits of the rich ſpoil 
they had taken to Delphos. Cimon, who was then very 
young, ſignalized himſelf in a particular manner in that en- 
gagement, and performed actions of ſuch diſtinguiſhed valour, 
as acquired him a great reputation, and made him be con- 
fidered from henceforth as a citizen, that would be capable 
. 

(/) Her, l. 8. c. 122, ung. ; 


provocas. Plin. de Traj. 14. 
Fortiſſimus in ipſo diſcri- Þ Ante diſcrimen feroces 


25 The Hi1sr or X of the [Xerxes. 
"a prince, whoſe armies and fleets the land and ſea were ſcarce : 


than this prince: he is ſurprized and even offended, if any 
one foreſees the leaſt difficulty in the execution of his pro- 


a * war, of which he is not afraid, but at the ſame time 
does not defire ; and when the time of action is come, the 


* Non times bella, non tiffimus, Tac. Hi. I. 1. c. 


mine, qui ante diſcrimen quie- in periculo pavidi, bb, 8. 68, 


wed we a a; 27 


Xerxes] PzrStans and GREClans. 25 


of rendering the moſt important ſervices to hin country on fu- 
ture occaſions. 

(in) But Themiſtocles carried off almoſt all the honour 6 
this victory, which was the moſt ſignal that ever the Gre= 
cians obtained over the Perſians, The force of truth obliged 
even thoſe, who envied his glory moſt, to render him this teſti- 
mony, It was a cuſtom in Greece, that after a battle, the 
commanding officers ſhould declare, who had diſtinguiſhed them 
ſelves moſt, by writing in a paper the names of the man WhO 
had merited the firſt prize, and of him who had merited the 
ſecond, On this occafion, by a judgment which ſhews the 
good opinion natural for every man to have of himſelf, each 


officer concerned, adjudged the firſt rank to himſelf, and al- 


lowed the ſecond to Themiſtocles; which was indeed giving 
him the preference to them all, 


The Lacedæmonians, having carried him to e in 


order to pay him the honours due to his merit, decreed to 
their general Eurybiades the prize of valour, and to Themiſto- 


cles that of wiſdom, which was a crown of olive for both of 


them. They alſo made a preſent to Themiſtocles of the 


fineſt chariot in the city; and on his departure ſent three 
hundred young men of the moſt conſiderable families to wait 


upon him to the frontiers : an honour they had never ſhewn 
to any perſon whatſoever before. 

But that which gave him a ſtill more ſenſible pleaſure, 
were the public acclamations he received at the firſt Olympic 
games, that were celebrated after the battle of Salamin, 
where all the people of Greece were met together. As ſoon 
as he appeared, the whole aſſembly roſe up to do him ho- 
nour: no body regarded either the games or the combats z 
IThemiſtocles was the only ſpectacle. The eyes of all the 
company were fixed upon him, and every body was eager to 
ſew him and point him out with the hand to the ſtrangers, 
that did not know him. He acknowledged afterwards to 
his friends, that he looked upon that day as the happieſt 
of his life; "that he had never taſted any joy ſo ſenſible and 
0 tranſporting ; - and that, this reward, the genuine fruit of 
his jabours, exceeded all his deſires, | 


| The 
(m) Plut, in Thewiſt, p. 120, 
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252 The H1sTory of the Xerxes. 

The reader has undoubtedly obſerved in Themiftocles two 
or three principal ſtrokes of his character, which entitle him 
to be ranked among the greateſt men. The deſign which 
he formed and executed, of making the whole force of A- 
thens maritime, ſnewed him to have a ſuperior genius, ca- 
pable of the higheſt view, penetrating into futurity, and ju- 


dicious to ſeize the deciſive point in great affairs, As the 


territory belonging to Athens was of a barren nature and 


ſmall extent, he rightly conceived, that the only way that city 


had to enrich and aggrandize herſelf was by ſea, And indeed 
that ſcheme may juſtly be looked upon as the ſource and cauſe 
of all thoſe great events, which raiſed the republic of apr ord 
in the ſequel to ſo flouriſhing a condition, 

But, in my opinion, though this wiſdom and foreſight is a 
moſt exeellent and valuable talent, yet is it infinitely leſs meri- 
torious than that uncommon temper and moderation, which 
Themiſtocles ſhewed on two critical occafions, when Greece 
had been utterly undone, if he had liſtened to the dictates of 
an ill-judged ambition, and had piqued himfelf upon a falſe 
point of honour, as is uſual among perſons of his age and pro- 
feſſion. The firſt of theſe occaſions was, when, notwith- 
ſtanding the crying injuſtice that was committed, both in 
reference to the republic, of which he was a member, and to 
his own perſon, in appointing a Lacedæmonian generaliſſimo 
of the fleet, he exhorted and prevailed with the Athenians to 
deſiſt from their pretenſion, though never ſo juſtly founded, 
in order to prevent the fatal effects with which a divifion 
among the confederates muſt have been neceſſarily attended. 
And what an admirable inſtance did he give of his preſence 

of mind and cooineſs of temper, when the ſame Eurybiades 
not only affronted him with harſh and offenſive language, 
but lifted up his cane at him in a menacing poſture! Let it 
be remembered at the ſame time, that Themiſtocles was then 
but young; that he was full of an ardent ambition for glory; 
that he was commander of a numerous fleet; and that he 
had right reaſon on his fide. How would our young officers 
behave on the like occafion ? Themiſtocles took all patiently, 
and the victory of Salamin was the fruits of his paitence, 


As 


Xerxes.] PRAsIA Ns and GuZet Aus. 233 
As to Atiſtides, I ſhall have occafion in the ſequel to ſpeale 
more extenſively upon his character and merit. He was, 
properly ſpeaking, the man of the commonwealth : provided | 
that was well and faithfully ſerved, he was very little con- 
cerned by whom it was done. The merit of others was far 
from offending him z and inſtead of that, beeame his own 
by the approbation and encouragement he gave it. We have 
ſeen him make his way through the enemies fleet, at. the 
peril of his life, in order to give Themiſtocles ſome good 
intelligence and advice: and * Plutarch takes notice, that 
during all the time the latter had the command, Ariſtides 
aſſiſted him on all oceaſions with his counſel and credit, not- 
withſtanding he had reaſon to look. upon him not only as - 
his rival, but his enemy, Let us compare this nobleneſs 
and greatneſs of ſoul with the little-ſpiritedneſs and meanneſs 
of thoſe men, who are ſo nice, punctilious, and jealous in 
point of command; who are incompatible with their collegues, 
uſing all their attention and induſtry to engroſs the glory of 
every thing to themſelves; always ready to ſacrifice the pub- 
lic to their private intereſts, or to ſuffer their rivals to com- 
mit blunders, that they themſelves may reap advantage from 
» thanks: — - 
(n) On the very ſame day the action of Thermopyla 
happened, the formidable army of Carthaginians, which con- 
ſiſted of three hundred thouſand men, was entirely defeated 
by Gelon, tyrant of Syracuſe, Herodotus places this battle 
on the ſame day with that of Salamin. The eircumſtances of 
that victory in Sicily I have related i ip the hiſtory of the Care 
thaginians. 
(2) After the battle of Salamin, the Grecians being Tea 
turned from purſuing the Perfians, * hemiſtocles ſailed to all 
the iſlands that had declared for them, to levy contributions 
and exact _— from them. The firſt he began with der 
1 | 8 
(n) Her. I. 7. c. 6 167. (s) Her, 1,8, e. 111, 
332. - Plut. in Themiſt. p. 122. 
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254 The HisToxy. of the [Kerxes, 


that of Andros, from whoſe inhabitants he required a con- 


ſiderable ſum, ſpeaking to them in this manner: I come to 


you accompanied with two powerful divinities, Perſuafitn 


and Force, The anſwer they made him was: We alſo have. 
tuo other divinities on our ſide, no teſs powerful than yours, 
and which do nat permit us to give the money you demand 


of us, Poverty and Impotence, Upon this refuſal he made a 
feint of beſieging them, and threatened that he would en- 
tirely ruin their city. He dealt in the ſame manner with 


ſeveral other iſlands, which durſt not reſiſt him as Andros 


had done, and drew great ſums of money from them with 


out the privity of the other commanders : for he was eſteem- 


ed a lover of money, and to be deſirous of enriching him- 


Sx c.T, IX. The battle of Platæa. 
(o M ARD ONI Us, who ſtaid in Greece with a 


body of three hundred thouſand men, let his troops 


paſs the winter in Theſſaly, and in the ſpring following led 


them into Bœotia. There was a very famous oracle in this 


country, the oracle 1 mean of Lebadia, which he thought 


proper to conſult, in order to know what would be the ſuc- 


ceſs of the war. The prieſt in his enthuſiaſtic fit anſwered 
in a language which no body that was preſent underſtood, 


as much as to inſinuate, that the oracle weuld not deign to 


ſpeak intelligibly to a Barbarian. At the ſame time Mardonius 
ſent Alexander King of Macedonia with ſeveral Perſian noble- 
men to Athens, and by them, in the name of his maſter, 


2 


made very advantagious propoſals to the Athenian people, 


to divide them from the reſt of their allies. The offers he 


made them were, to rebuild their city which had been burnt 


down, to give them a conſiderable ſum of money, to ſuffer 
them to live according to their own laws and cuſtoms, and 


. to give them the government and command of all Greece, 


Alexander, as their antient friend, exhorted them in his own 
name 


| - (0) A. M. 3525. Ant. 7. C.-4907%. . c. 113— 
131, 136—140, 144. Plut. in Arift, p. 524, Diod, 1, 11. 


p. 22, 23. Plut. de orac, detec, p. 412. 
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name to lay hold on fo favourable an opportunity for re- 


eſtabliſhing their affairs, alledging, that they were not in a 


condition to withſtand a power ſo formidable as that of the 
Perſians, and ſo much ſuperior to that of Greece, On 
the firſt intelligence of this embaſſy, the. Spartans alſo on 
their fide ſent deputies to Athens, in order to hinder it 
from taking effect. Theſe were preſent when the others 
had their audience: where, as ſoon as Alexander had finiſhed 
his ſpeech, they began in their turn to addreſs themſelves to 
the Athenians, and ſtrongly exhorted them not to ſeparate 
themſelves from their allies, nor to deſert the common in- 
tereſt of their country z repreſenting to them at the ſame 


time, that their union in the preſent ſituation of their affairs L 


was their whole ſtrength, and would render Greece invin- 
cible, They added farther, that the Spartan commonwealth 
was very ſenſibly moved with the melancholy ſtate which 
the Athenians were, in, who were deſtitute both of houſes 
and retreat, and who for two years together had loſt all their 


| harveſts ; that in conſideration of that calamity, ſhe would 


engage herſelf, during the continuance of the war, to main- 


tain and ſupport their wives, their children, and their old 


men, and to, furniſh a plentiful ſupply for all their wants, 
They concluded by obſerving on the conduct of Alexander, 


' whoſe diſcourſe, they ſaid, was ſuch, as might be expected 


from one tyrant, who ſpoke in ha of another ; but that 
he ſeemed to have forgot, that the people to whom he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf, had ſhewed themſelves. on all occaſions the 
moſt zealous defenders of the common liberty of their 
country. 

Ariſtides was at this time in office, that is to Fr the 
principal of the Archons. As it was therefore his buſineſs 


to anſwer, he ſaid, that as to the Barbarians, who made 
filver and gold the chief objects of their eſteem, he forgave 


them for thinking they could corrupt the fidelity of a na- 


tion by large bounties and promiſes : but that he could: not 


help being ſurprized and affected with ſome ſort of indignation, 
to ſee that the Lacedzmonians, regarding only the preſent 
Z 2 | "PH diſtreſs 
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2:6 The HisToryY of the ſXerxes; 
diſtreſs and neceſſity of the Athenians, and forgetting their 
courage and magnanimity, ſhould come to perſuade them ta 
perſiſt ſtedfaſtly i in the defence of the common liberty /of 
Greece by arguments and motives of gain, and by propoſing 
to give them victuals and proviſion : he deſired them to ac- 
guaint their republic, that all the gold in the world was not 
capable of tempting the Athenians, or of making them de- 
ſert the defence of the common liberty; that they had the 
grateful ſenſe they ought to have, of the kind offers which 
Lacedzmon had made them ; but that they would endeavour 
to manage their affairs ſo, as not to be a burden to any of 
their allies. Then turning himſelf towards the embaſſadors 
of Mardonius, and pointing with his hand to the ſun : Be 
eſured, ſays he to them, that as long as that Planet ſpall 
continue bis courſe, the Athenians bill be mortal enemies to the 
| Perfians, and will not ceaſe to take vengeance of them for 
ravaging their lands and burning their bouſes and temples, 
After which, he defired the king of Macedonia, if he way 
inclined to be truly their friend, that he would not make 
himſelf any more the hearer of ſuch propoſals to them, which 
would only ſerve to refle& diſhonour upon him, without 

ever producing any other effect. 

Ariſtides, notwithſtanding his having made this plain 
and peremptory declaration, did not ſtop there. But that 

he might ſtill imprint the greater horror for ſuch propoſals, 
and for ever to prohibit all manner of commerce with the 
Barbarians by a principle of religion, he ordained, that the 
Athenian prieſts ſhould denounce anathemas and execrationy 
upon any perſon whatſoever, that ſhould preſume to propoſe 
the making of an alliance with the Perſians, or the breaking 
of their alliance with the reſt of the Grecians. 

(p) When Mardonius had learnt by the anſwer, which 
the Athenians had ſent him, * that they were to be pre- 
vailed upon by no propoſals or advantages whatſoeyer to ſell 
their liberty, he marched with his whole army towards At- 

tica, 
72 Her. I, 9. c. 111. Plut, in Ariſt. 


By * Poſteaquam nullo pretio libertatem his yidet yenalem, 
8 J. So ( Go 14, 
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their city. 


tica, waſting and deſtroying whatever he found in his way. 
The Athenians, not being in a condition to withſtand ſuch a 
torrent, retired to Salamin, and for a ſecond time abandoned 
Mardonius, ftill entertaining hopes of bringing 
them to ſome terms of accommodation, ſent another deputy 
to them to make the ſame propoſals as before. A certain 


Athenian, called Lycidas, being of opinion, that they ſhould 


neglect of their alles, 


hearken to what he had to offer, was immediately ſtoned, 
and the Athenian women running at the ſame time to his 
houſe, did the ſame execution upon his wife and children: 


ſo deteſtable a crime did they think it to propoſe any peace 


with the Perſians. But notwithſtanding this, they had a 
reſpect to the character wherewith the deputy was inveſted, 
and ſent him back without offering any indignity or ill treat- 
ment. Mardonius now found that there was no peace to 
be expected with them. He therefore entered Athens, 
burnt and demoliſhed- every thing that had eſcaped their fury 
the preceding year, and left nothing ſtanding. | 
The Spartans, inſtead of conducting their troops into 
Attica, according to their engagements, thought only of 
keeping themſelves ſhut up within the Peloponneſus for their 
own ſecurity, and with that view had begun to build a wall 
over the Iſthmus, in order to hinder the enemy from en- 
tering that way, by which means they reckoned they ſhould 
be ſafe themſelves, and ſhould have no farther occafion for 
the aſſiſtance of the Athenians, The latter hereupon ſent 
deputies to Sparta, in order to complain of the ſlowneſs and 
But the Ephori did not ſeem to be 
much moved at their remonſtrances : and as that day was 
the feaſt of * Hyacinthus, they ſpent it in feaſts and rejoi- 
cing, and deferred giving the deputies their anſwer till the 
Ne | 2 3 next 


* Amongſt the Lacedzmo- 
nians the feaſt of Hyacinthus 
continued three days: the firſt 


and laſt of which were 


days 
of ſorrow and mourning for 
the death of Hyacinthus 3 but 
tbe ſecond was a day of re- 


joicing, which was ſpenc in 
feaſting, ſports and ſpectacles, 
and all kinds of diverſions. 
This feſtival was celebrated 
every year in the month of Au- 


guſt, in honour of Apollo and 


Hyacinthus, 
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next es And fill procraſtinating the affair as much as 
they could on various pretexts, they gained ten days time, 
during which the building of the wall was 'compleated, 
They were on the point of diſmiiſing the Athenian envoys 
in a ſcandalous manner, when a private citizen expoſtulated 
with them, and repreſented to them, how baſe it would 
be to treat the Athenians in ſuch a manner, after all the 
calamities and voluntary loſſes they had ſo generouſly ſuffered 


for the common defence of liberty, and. all the important 


ſervices they had rendered Greece in general, This opened 
their eyes and made them aſhamed of their perfidious deſign. 


The very next night following they ſent off, unknown ta 


the Athenian deputies, five thouſand Spartans, who had 
each of them ſeven Helotz, or ſlaves to attend him. In the 


morning afterwards the deputies renewed their complaints 
with great warmth and reſentment, and were extremely 
furprized when they were told that the Spartan ſuccours 


were on their warch, and by this time were not far From 
Attica, 


() Mardonius had left Attica at this time, and was on bis | 


return into the country of Bœotia. As the latter was an 
open and flat country, he thought it would be more conve- 


nient for him to fight there, than in Attica, which was un- 


even and rugged, full of hills and narrow paſſes, and which 


for that reaſon would not allow him ſpace enough for draw- 
ing up his numerous army in battle-array, nor leave room 


for his cayalry to act. When he came back into Bzotia, 
he encamped by the river Aſopus. The Grecians followed 
him thither under the command of Pauſanias, king of Sparta, 
and of Ariſtides general of the Athenians. The Perſian 
army, according to the account of Herodotus, confiſted of. 
three hundred thouſand, or according to that of Diodorus, 
of five hundred thouſand men. That of the Grecians did 
not amount to ſeventy thoufand ; of which there were but 
five thouſand Spartans ; but, as theſe were accompanied 


with thirty-five deutend of the Helotæ, (vi. ) ſeven for 


each 


(7) Her. I. 9. c. 1276, Plut, in Arift 325330. 
Diod. I. 11. p. 243 6 es * 2 
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each Spartan, they made up together forty thouſand: the 
latter of theſe were light-armed troops: the Athenian forces 
conſiſted but of eight thouſand, and the troops of the allieg 
made up the remainder. The right wing of the army was 
commanded by the Spartans, and the left by the Athenians z; 
an honour which the people of Tegæa pretended to, and die: 
puted with them, but in vain. e 
(7) Whilſt all Greece was in ſuſpenſe, expecting a battle, 


that ſhould determine their fate, a ſecret conſpiracy, formed 
in the midſt of the Athenian camp by ſome diſcontented 


citizens, who intended the ſubverſion of their popular go - 

vernment, or to deliver up Greece into the hands of the 
Perſians, gave Ariſtides a great deal of perplexity and trouble. 
On this emergency he had occaſion for all his prudence: not 
knowing exactly how many people might be concerned in 
this conſpiracy, he contented himſelf with having eight of 


them taken up: and of thoſe eight, the only two, whom 


he cauſed to be accuſed, becauſe they had the moſt laid to 
their charge, made their eſcape out of the camp, whilſt their 
trial was preparing. There is no doubt but Ariſtides favoured 
their eſcape, left he ſhould be obliged to puniſh them, and 
their /puniſhment might occaſion ſome tumult and diſorder. 
The others, that were in cuſtody, he releaſed, leaving them 
room to believe, that he had found nothing againſt them, 
and telling them, that the battle with the enemy ſhould be 
the tribunal, where they might fully juſtify their characters, 
and ſhew the world, how unlikely it was, that they had 
ever entertained a thought of betraying their country. This 
well- timed and wiſe diſſimulation, which opened a door for 
repentance, and avoided driving the offenders to deſpair, ap- 
peaſed all the commotion and quaſhed the whole affair. 
Mardonius, in order to try the Grecians, ſent out his 
cavalry, in which he was ſtrongeſt, to ſkirmiſh with them, : 
The Megarians, who were encamped upon a plain, ſuffered 
extremely by them; and in ſpite of all the vigour and reſo- 
ſolution, with which they defended themſelves, they were 
' : apo 


| (r) Plut, in Ariſt. p. 326, 


*. 
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upon the point of giving way, when a detachment of three 
hundred Athenians, with ſome troops armed with miſſive 
weapons, advanced to their ſuecour. Maſiſtius, the general 
of the Perſian horſe, and one of the moſt conſiderable noble. 


men of his country, ſeeing them advance towards him in 


—— 


good order, made his cavalry face about and attack them. 
The Athenians ſtood their ground, and waited to receive 
them. The ſhock was very fierce and violent, both ſides 
endeavouring equally to ſhew by the iſſue of this encounter, 
what would be the ſucceſs: of the general engagement. The 
victory was a long time diſputed ; but at laſt Maſiſtius's horſe 


being wounded threw. his maſter, who was quickly after 


killed ; upon which the Perſians immediately fled. As ſoon 
as the news of his death reached the Barbarians, their grief 
was exceſſive. They cut off the hair of their heads, as alſo 
the manes of their horſes and mules, filling the camp with 
their cries and lamentations, having loſt in their opinion the 
braveft man of their army, 

After this encounter with the Perfian cavalry, the two. 


_ armies were a long time without coming to any actien; be- 


cauſe the ſoothſayers and diviners, upon their inſpecting the 
entrails of their victims, equally foretold both parties, that 
they ſhould be victorious, provided they acted only upon the 
defenſive, whereas on the other hand they threatened them 
equally with a total overthrow, if they acted OY. or 
made the firſt attack. 

They paſſed ten days in this manner in view of each 
other, But Mardonius, who was of a fiery, impatient na- 
ture, grew very uneaſy at ſo long a delay. Beſides, he had 
only a few days proviſions left for his army; and the Gre- 
cians grew ſtronger every day by the addition of new troops, 


that were continually coming to join them. He therefore 


called a council of war, in order to deliberate, whether they 
ſhould give battle. Artabazus, a nobleman of ſingular 
merit and great experience, was of opinion, that they ſhould 
not hazard a battle, but that they ſhould retire under the 
walls of Thebes, where they would be in a condition to ſup- 


ply the army with e and * He alledged, that 
| * 
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delays alone would be capable of diminiſhing the ardor of the 
allies ; that they would thereby have time to tamper with 
them, and might be able to draw ſome of them off by gold 
and ſilver, which they would take care to diſtribute among 
the leaders, and among ſuch as had the greateſt ſway and 
authority in their ſeveral cities ; and that in ſhort this would 
be both the eaſieſt and ſureſt method of ſubjecting Greece, 
This opinion was very wiſe, but was pyer-ruled by Mardoe 


nius, whom the reſt had not courage to contradiat, The 


reſult therefore of their deliberations was, that they ſhould 
give battle the next day. Alexander, king of Macedonia, 
who was on the fide of the Grecians in his heart, came ſe- 
eretly about midnight to their camp, and ioformel Ariſtides 
of all that had paſſed. | 

Pauſanias forthwith gave orders to the 2 to prepare 
themſelves for battle, and imparted to Ariſtides the deſign 
he had formed of changing his order of battle, by placing the 
Athenians in the right wing, inftead of the left, in order to 
their oppoſing the Perſians, with whom they had been ac- 
cuſtomed to engage. Whether it was fear or prudence, that 
induced Pauſanias to propoſe this new. diſpoſition, the Athe- 
nians accepted it with pleaſure, Nothing was heard among 
them but mutual exhortations, to acquit themſelves bravely, 
bidding each other remember, that neither they, nor their 
enemies, were changed fince the battle of Marathon, unleſs 
it were, that victory had increaſed the courage of the Athe- 
nians, and diſpirited the Perſians, - We do not fight (ſaid 
they) as they do, for a country only or a city, but for the 
trophies erected at Marathon and at Salamin, that they may 
not appear ta be the work anly of Miltiades and of fortune, 


| but the work of the Athenians. Encouraging one another 


in this manner they went with all the alacrity imaginable'to 


change their poſt, But Mardonius, upon the intelligence 


he received of this movement, having made the like change 
in his order of battle, hoth ſides ranged their troops again 
according to their former dif] poſition, The whole "i * 


in this manner without cher coming to action. 
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In the evening the Grecians held a council of war, in 


which it was reſolved, that they ſhould decamp from the 


place they were in, and march to another, more conveniently | 


fituated for water. Night being come on, and the officers 
endeavouring at the head of their corps to make more haſte 
than ordinary to the camp marked out for them, great con- 


fuſion happened among the troops, ſome going one way and 
ſome another, without obſerving any order or regularity in 


their march, At laſt they halted near the little city of Pla- 
tæa. 

On the firſt news of the G being decamped, Margo: 
nius drew his whole army into order of battle, and. purſued 


them with the hideous ſhbuting and howling of his Barbarian 


forces, who thought they were marching, not ſo much in 
order to fight, as to ſtrip and plunder a flying enemy: and 
their general likewiſe, making himſelf ſure of victory, 
proudly. inſulted Artabazus, reproaching him with his fear= 


ful and cowardly prudence, and with the falſe notion he had 


conceived of the Lrcedzmonians, ' who never fled, as he pre- 


tended, before an enemy; whereas here was an inſtance of. 


the contrary. But the general quickly found, this was no 
falſe or ill- grounded notion. He happened to fall i in with the 
Lacedzmonians, who were alone and ſeparated from the body 
of the Grecian army, to the number of fifty thouſand men, 
together with three thouſand of the Tegeatæ. The encounter 


| was exceeding fierce and reſolute: on both fides the men 


fought with the courage of lions; and the Barbarians per- 
ceived that they had to do with ſoldiers, who were determined 
to conquer or die in the field, The Athenian troops, to 


whom Pauſanias ſent. an officer, were already upon their 


march to their aid: but the Greeks, who had taken party 
with the Perſians, to the number of fifty thouſand men, went 
out to meet them on their way, and hindered them from pro- 


ceeding any farther. Ariſtides with his little body of men 


bore up firmly againſt them and withſtood their attack, let- 


ting them ſee, how inſignificant a ſuperiority of numbers i is 


againſt true courage and bravery. 
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The battle being thus divided into two, and fought i in two 


different places, the Spartans were the firſt who broke in 


upon the Perſian forces and put them into diſorder, Mardo.. 
nius, their general, falling dead of a wound he had received 
in the engagement, all his army betook themſelves to flight; 
and thoſe Greeks, who were engaged againſt Ariſtides, did 
the ſame thing, as ſoon as they underſtood the Barbarians 
were defeated. The latter ran away to their former camp, 
which they had quitted, where they were ſheltered and for- 


tified with an incloſure of wood, The Lacedæmonians pur- 
ſued them thither, and attacked them in their intrenchment; 


but this they did poorly and weakly, like people that were 
not much accuſtomed to ſieges, and to attack walls. The 
Athenian troops, having advice of this, left off purſuing. 
their Grecian adverſaries, and marched to the camp of the 
Perſians, which after ſeveral aſſaults they carried, and made 
an horrible ſlaughter of the enemy. 

Artabazus, who from Mardonius's 8 management 
had but too well foreſeen the misfortune that befel them, 
after having diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the engagement, and 
given all poſſible proofs of his courage and intrepidity, made 
a timely retreat with the forty thouſand men he commanded z. 
and preventing his flight from being known by the expedition 

of his march, he arrived ſafe at Byzantium, and from thence 
1 into Aſia. Of all the reſt of the Perſian army not 
four thouſand men eſcaped after that day's ſlaughter: all were 
killed and cut to pieces by the Grecians, who by that means 
delivered themſelves at once from all further invaſions from 


that nation, no Perſian army having ever appeared after that 
time on this ſide of the Helleſpont. 


(s) This battle was fought on the fourth day of the month 
* Boedromion, according to the Athenian manner of reckon- 
ing. Soon after, the allies, as a teſtimony of their gratitude 
to heaven, cauſed a ftatue of Jupiter to be made at their 
joint and common expences, which they placed in his temple 


at 


— EEE 


(s) A, M, 3525. Ant. J. bs 479. Pauſan. 1. 5 P · 532. 
* This day anſwers to the eighth of our September, 
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+ Olympia. The names of all the ſeveral nations of Greece, 


that were preſent in the engagement, were engraven on the 
right fide of the pedeſtal of the ſtatue, the Lacedzmonians 
firſt, the Athenians next, and all the reſt in order. 

(t:) One of the principal citizens of ZAgina came and ad- 
drefſed himſelf to Pauſanias, deſiring him to avenge the in- 
dignity that Mardonius and Xerxes had ſhewn to Leonidas, 
whoſe dead body was hung upon a gallows by their order, and 
urging him to uſe Mardonius's body after the ſame manner, 

As a farther motive for doing ſo, he added, that by thus ſa- 


tisfying the manes of thoſe that were killed at Thermopylæ, 


he would be ſure to immortalize his own name throughout all 
Greece, and make his memory precious to the lateſt poſtes 


| rity,” © Carry thy baſe council elſewhere,” replied Pauſa. 


nias. Thou muſt have a very wrong notion of true glory, 
« to imagine, that the way for me to acquire it is to reſem- 
c ble the Barbarians, If the eſteem of the people of Ægina 
ce js not to be purchaſed but by-ſuch a proceeding, ] ſhall be 
cc content with preſerving that of the Lacedæmonians only, 
ce amongſt whom the baſe and ungenerous pleaſure of re- 
cc venge is never put in competition with that of ſhewing 
ce clemency and moderation to their enemies, and eſpecially 
cc after their death. As for the ſouls of my departed coun- 
« trymen, they are ſufficiently avenged by the death of che 
« many thouſand Perfians ſlain upon the ſpot in the laſt en- 
e gagement.“ 

(2) A diſpute, which aroſe between the Athenians end 
Lacedzmonians, about determining which of the two people 
ſhould have the prize of valour adjudged to them, as alſo 
which of them ſhould have the privilege of erecting a trophy, 
had like to have ſullied all the glory, and imbittered the joy 
of their late victory. They were juſt on the point of carry- 
ing things to the laſt extremity, and would certainly have 
decided the difference with their ſwords, had not Ariſtides 


prevailed upon them, by the wiſdom of his counſel and rea« 


ſonings, to refer the determination of *. matter to the judge 
ment 


00 Her. I. 9. e, 77 78, (4) Plat, in Ain, pr 4313 


. 
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ment of the Grecians in general, This propoſition being, ac- 
cepted by both parties, and the Greeks being aſſembled upon 
the ſpot to decide the conteſt, Theogiton of Megara ſpeaking 
upon the queſtion, gave it as his opinion, that the prize of 
vatour ought to be adjudged neither to Athens nor to Sparta 

but to ſome other city ; unleſs they defired. .to kindle a civil 
war, of more fatal conſequences than that they had juft put 


an end to. After he had finiſhed his ſpeech, Cleo- 


critus of Corinth roſe up to ſpeak his ſentiments of the mat 
ter: and when he began, no body doubted but he was going 
to claim that honour for the city of which he was a member 
and a native; for Corinth was the chief city of Greece in 
power and dignity after thoſe of Athens and Sparta. But 
every body was agreeably deceived, when they found, that 
alt his diſcourſe tended to the prajſe of the Pts and 


that the concluſion he made from the whole was, that in or- 


der to extinguiſh fo dangerous a contention, they ought to 
adjudge the prize to them only, againſt whom neither of the 
contending parties could have any grounds of anger or Jealouſy, 
This diſcourſe and propoſal was received with a general ap- 


plauſe by the whole aſſembly, Ariſtides immediately aſſented 


to it on the part of the Athenians, and Pauſanias on the part 
of the Lacedæmonians. i 

(x) All parties being thus agreed, 6585 they began to 
divide the ſpoil of the enemy, they put fourſcore talents * 


aſide for the Platæans, who laid them out in building a tem- 
ple to Minerva, in erect ing a ſtatue to her Honour, and. in 


adorning the temple with curious and valuable paintings, 


which were ſtill in being in Plutarch's time, that 1s to ſay, 


above ſix hundred years afterwards, and which were then as 
freſh as if they had lately come out of the hands of the paint. 
ters. As for the trophy, which had been another article of 
the diſpute, the Lacedæmonians erected one for themſelves 
in particular, and the Athenians another. | 

| The 

(x) Her. I. 9. c. 79--=$0, . 
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ment of that victory be had made this preſent to Apollo. 


266 The Res fa, 1 . 
The ſpoil was immenſe: In Mardonius's camp they ford 


ipious ſums of money in gold and filver, beſides cups, vel- 
ſels, beds, tables, necklaces, and bracelets of gold and flluer, 
not to be valued or numbered, It is obſerved by a certaim 


* hiſtorian, that theſe ſpoils proved fatal to Greece, by be- 
coming the inſtruments of introducing avarice and luxury 
among her inhabitants, According to the religious cuſtom of 


the Grecians, before they divided the - treaſure, they appro- 
priated the tithe or tenth part of the whole to the uſe of the 


gods: the reſt was diſtributed equally among the cities and 
nations that had furniſhed troops: and the chief officers wha 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the field of battle, were like- 
wiſe diſtinguiſned in. this diſtribution, - They ſent a preſent 
of a golden tripod to Delphos, in the inſcription upon which 
Pauſanias cauſed theſe words to be inferted ; 3 (9) That be had 
defeated the Barbarians at Platæa, and hat in acknowledge 


? 4 


This arrogant inſcription, whrrein he aſcribed the honour 


| both of victory and the offering to himſelf only, offended the 


Lacedzmonian people, who, in order to puniſh his pride in 
the very point and place where he thought to exalt himſelf, 


as alſo to do juſtice to their confederates, cauſed his name to 


be razed out, and that'of the cities which had contributed ta 
the victory to be put in the ſtead of it, Too ardent a thirſt 


after glory on this occaſion did not give him leave to conſider, 


that a man loſes nothing by a diſcreet modeſty, which for- 
bears the ſetting too high a value upon one's own ſervices, 
and which by ſcreening a man from envy f ſerves really to 


enhance his reputation, 
Pauſanias gave ſtill a farther ſpecimen of his Spartan (pitt 


mY 


and humour in two entertainments which he ordered to be 


prepared a few days after the engagement, one of which was 


coſtly and magnificent, in which was ſerved all the variety of 


(3) Cor. Nep. in Pauſan, c. 7. 


* Victo Mardonio caſtra divitiarum luxuria cepit. Ja- 
referta regalis opulentiæ cap- tin. L. . 14. 
ta, unde primam- Græcos, f Ipſadiflimulatione famæ 
diviſo inter ſe auro o Ferſico, famam auxit, Tast. 
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table; the other was plain and frugal, after the manner of 
the Spartans, Then comparing the two entertainments toge- 
ther, and obſerving the difference of them to his officers, 
whom he had invited on purpoſe 3- & What a madneſs,” ſays 
he, „was it in Mardonins, Who was accuſtomed to "fuck a 
* luxurious diet, to come and attack a people like us, that 


. know how to live without all dainties and ſuperfluities, 
and want nothing of that kind. 


() All the Grecians ſent to Delphos to conſult the oracle, 
eoncerning the ſacrifice it was proper to offer, The anſwer 
they received from the gods was, that they ſhould erect an 
altar to Jupiter Liberator ; but that they ſhould take care 
not to offer any ſacrifice upon it, before they had extinguiſhed 
all the fire in the country, becauſe it had been polluted and 


by the Barbarians; and that they ſhould come s 


far as Delphos to fetch pure fire, which they were to take 
from the altar, called the common altar. 

This anſwer being brought to the Grecians from the oracle, 
the generals immediately diſperſed themſelves throughout the 
whole country, and cauſed all the fires to be extingyiſhed's 
and Euchidas, a citizen of Platæa, having taken upon him- 
ſelf to go and fetch the ſacred fire with all poſſible expedition, 
made the beſt of his way to Delphos, On his arrival he pu- 
ified himſelf, fprinkled his body with conſecrated water, put 
en a crown of laurel, and then approached the altar, from 


whence, with great reverence, he took the holy fire, and 
carried it with him to Platæa, where he arrived before the 


ſetting of the ſun, having trayelled a thoufand ſtadia (which 


make an hundred and twenty-five miles Engliſh) in one day. 


Aſſoon as he came back, he faluted his fellow-citizens, de · 


Rvered the fire to chem, fell down at their feet, and died in 


a moment afterwards, His countrymen carried away his 
body and buried it in the temple of Diana, ſurnamed Eucleia, 


which fignifies, of good renown ; and put the following epi- 
| faph upon his tomb in the compaſs of one verſe; Here lies 


AS: {#5 = N 
(2) rut, in Arif, p. 3317 332 
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delicacies and dainties that uſed to be ſerved at Mardonius's 
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„ wx from bence to Deipbos, and returned back 


the ſame dy... 


In the next general aſſembly of Greece, which was held 
not long after this oecuxrence, Ariſtides propoſed the follows 
jog decree : That all the cities of Greece ſhould every year 


{end their reſpeRive deputies to Platæa, - in order to offer ſa- 


crifices to Jupiter Liberator, and to the gods of the city; 
(this aſſembly was ſtill regularly held in the time of Plutarch) 
that every five years there ſhould be games celebrated there, 
which ſhould be called the games of liberty; that the ſeveral 
ſtates of Greece together ſhould raiſe a body of troops, . conſiſt 
ing of ten thouſand foot, and a-thouſand horſe, and ſhould 
equip a fleet of an hundred: ſhips, which ſhould be conſtantly 
maintained for making war againſt the Barbarians z and that 


God, ſhould be looked upon as ſacred and inviolable, and be 
concerned i in no other function than that of offering prayers 


and ſacrifices for the en nnn. and pred perity of 
Greece, - 


All theſe articles Wk AD: of cal paſſed into 2 law, | 
the citizens of Platza took upon them to ſolemnize every 
year the anniverſary feſtival in honour of thoſe perſons that 


the inhabitants of Platza, entirely devoted to the ſeryice of | 


were ſlain in this battle: the order and manner of performing 


this facrifice was as, follows, * The ſixteenth day of the 
month Maimacterion, which anſwers to our month of De- 
cember, at the firſt appearance of day- break they walked in 


a ſolemn. proceſſion, . which was preceded by a trumpet that 


ſounded to battle. Next to the trumpet marched ſeveral 
chariots, filled with crowns and branches of myrtle. After 


| theſe chariots was led à black bull, behind which marched a 
company of young perſons, carrying pitchers in their hands 


full of wine and milk, the ordinary effuſions offered to the 
dead, and vials of oil and eſſenee. All theſe young perſons 


were freemen; 1 no ſlave was allowed to have any part in 


Ow 


* Three months After the till after the enemies <vere en- 


battle of Platæa was fought. tirely gone, and the country 
Probably theſe funeral rites <was Srots 


were not at firſt performed, 45 


uren 
* _ 
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this ceremony, which was inſtituted for men who had loft 
their lives for liberty. In the rear of this pomp followed the 


Archon, or chief magiſtrate of the Platæans, for whom it 


was unlawful at any other time even ſo much as to touch 
iron, or to wear any other garment than a white one. But 
upon this occafion being clad in purple raiment, having a 


word by his fide,” and holding an urn in his hands, which he 


took from the place where they kept their public records, he 
marched quite through the city to the place where the tombs 
of his memorable countrymen were erected. As ſoon as he 


came there, he drew out water with his urn from the fours. 


tain,” wehihed with his own hands the little columns that 


ftood by the tombs, rubbed them afterwards with effence, 


and then killed the bull upon a pile of wood prepared for that 
purpoſe, After having offered up certain prayers to the ter. 
reftrial * Jupiter and Mercury, he invited thoſe yaliant ſouls 
deceaſed to come to their feaſt, and to partake of their fune- 


ral effuſions; then taking a cup in his hand, and having fil. 
led it with wine, he poured it out on the ground, and ſaid 


with a loud voice: I preſent this cup to thoſe valiant men, 


da wvbo died for the liberty of the Grecians, Theſe ceremonies 


were annually performed even in the time of Plutarch. 
(a) Diodorus adds, that the Athenians in particular embel. 
liſhed the monuments of their citizens, who died in the war 


with the Perſians, with magnificent ornaments, inſtituted 


funera] games to their honour, and appointed a ſolemn pane- 
gyric to be pronounced to the ſame intent, which in all pro- 
bability was repeated every year. 

The reader will be ſenſible, without my obſerving it, how 
much theſe ſolemn teſtimonies and perpetual demonſtrations 


of honour, eſteem and gratitude for ſoldiers, who had ſacri- 


ficed their lives in the defence of liberty, conduced to enhance 


A a 3 the 


671 Lib. 11. p. . 


* The n Fupires i is cauſe it was believed to be hig 


no other than Pluto; and the office to conduct departed ſouls | 


fame epithet of terreſtrial æuas 


to ihe infernal regions 
alſo es: to Mercury, bee F : 
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the merit of valour, and of the ſervices' they rendered theit 


country, and to inſpire the ſpectators with emulation and 


courage: and how exceeding proper all this was for cultivating 
and perpetuating. a ſpirit of bravery in the people, and for 
ankiog their troops victorious and invincible, 


The reader, no doubt, will be as much 1 on the 


aber hand, to ſee how wonderfully careful and exact theſe 
people were in acquitting themſelves on all occaſions of the 


duties of religion. The great event, which I have juſt been 


relating, (viz.) the battle of Platæa, affords us very re- 
markable proofs of this particular, in the annual and perpe- 
tual ſacrifice they inſtituted to Jupiter Liberator, which was 
ſtill continued in the time of Plutarch; in the care they took 


to conſecrate the tenth part of all their ſpoil to the gods; and 
| In the decree propoſed by Ariſtides to eſtabliſh a ſolemn feftis | 
val for ever, as an anniverſary commemoration of that ſuc- 


ceſs, It is a delightful thing, methinks, to ſee pagan and 
idolatrous nations thus publickly confeſſing and declaring, 
that all their expectations center in the ſuprerhe Being; that 


they think themſelves obliged to aſcribe the ſucceſs of all 
their undertakings to him: that they look upon him as the 
author of all their victories and proſperities, as the ſovereign 


ruler and diſpoſer of ſtates and empires, as the ſource from 
whence all ſalutary counſels, wiſdom and courage are derived, 
and as entitled on all theſe accounts to the firſt and beſt part 
of their ſpoils, and to their perpetual acknowledgments and 
thankſgiings for ſuch — favours and benefits. 


SECT, x. The battle near  Mycale. The defeat of the 
Perſians. 


(6) Or che ſame day, the Greeks fought the battle of 


| Platza, their nawal forces obtained a memorable 
victory in Aſia over the remainder of the Perſian fleet. For 
whilſt that of the Greeks lay at Ægina under the command 
.of Leotychides, one of the kings of Sparta, and of Xanthip- 
pus the Athenian, ambaſſadors came to thoſe generals from 


the 


(0) Her, I, J. 0. 89-1056. Diod. L IT, P+ 2Gmm2 3, 


n 
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the lonians to invite them into Aſia to deliver the Orecian | 


cities from their ſubjection to the Barbarians, On this i invi- 


tation they immediately ſet fail for Aſia, and ſteered their 
courſe by bels; : where when they arrived, other embaſſadors 


arrived from Samos, and brought them intelligence, that : 


the Perſian fleet, which had paſſed the winter at Cum, was 
then at Samos, where it would be an eaſy matter to defeat 


and deſtroy it, earneſtly preſſing them at the ſame time not 


to negle& ſo favourable an opportunity. The Greeks heres 
upon failed away directly for Samos. But the Perſians re- 
ceiving intelligence of their approach, retired to Mycale, a 


promontory of the continent of Aſia, where their land-army, + 


conſiſting of an hundred thouſand men, who were, the re- 
mainder of thoſe that Xerxes had carried back from Greece 
the year before, was encamped. Here they drew their veſ- 
ſels aſhore, which was a common practice among the antients, 


and encompaſſed them round with a ſtrong rampart, The 
Grecians followed them to the very place, and with the help 


of the Ionians defeated their n. forced their e, 


and burnt all their veſſels. 


| The battle of Platæa was fought in the morning, and that 
of Mycale in the afternoon on the ſame day : and yet all the 


_ Creek writers pretend that the victory of Platæa was known 


at Mycale, before the Jatter engagement was begun, though 
the whole Ægean ſea, which requires ſeveral days failing to 
croſs it, was between thoſe two places, But Diodorus, the 
Sicilian, explains us this myſtery, He tells us, that Leoty- 
chides, obſerving his ſoldiers to be much dejected for fear 
their countrymen at Platza ſhould fink under the numbers of 
Mardonius's army, contrived a ſtratagem to reanimate them 
and that therefore, when he as juſt-upon the point of 
making the firſt attack, he cauſed a rumour to be * ſpread 


mant his tryophs that the Perſians were defeated at Platza, 
though 


* What ave are told alſo day it was obtained; evithout” 
F Paulus /Emilius's victory doubt happened in os fame 
ever the Macedonians, which manner, . 
was known. at Rome the very 
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though at that time he had no manner of knowledge of the 


matter. 

(e) Xerxes, hearing the news ; of theſe two overthrows, | 
left Sardis with as much haſte and hurry, as' he had done 
Athens before, after the battle of Salamin, and retired with 
great precipitation into Perſia, in order to put himſelf, as far 


as he poſſibly could, out of the reach of his victorious enemies, 
(d) But before he ſet out, he gave orders, that his people 


ſhould burn and demoliſh all the temples belonging to th 


Greclan cities in Aſia: which order was ſo far executed, that 
not one eſcaped, except the temple of Diana at Abends, 
(e) He acted in this manner at the inſtigation of the Magi, 
who were profeſt enemies to temples and images. The ſe- 
cond Zoroaſter had thoroughly inſtructed him in their reli- 
gion, and made him a zealous defender of it, (Ff) Pliny in- 
forms us, that Oftanes the head of the Magi, and the patri- 
arch of that ſet, who maintained its maxims and intereſts 
with the greateſt violence, attended Xerxes upon this expedi- 


tion againſt Greece. (g) This prince, as he paſſed through 


Babylon on his return to Suſa, deſtroyed alſo all the temples 


in that city, as he had done thoſe of Greece and Aſia minor; 


goubtleſs through the ſame principle, and out of hatred to the 


ſect of the Sabæans, who made uſe of images in their divine 


worſhip, which was a thing extremely deteſted by the Magi. 
Perhaps alſo, the defire of making himſelf amends for the 
charges of his Grecian expedition by the ſpoil and plunder of 
thoſe temples might be another motive, that induced him to 


deſtroy them: for it is certain he found immenſe riches and 


treaſure in them, which had been amaſſed together through the 
ſuperſtition of princes and people during a long ſeries of 
ages. 


The Grecian fleet, after the battle of Mycale, ſet ſail to- 


wards the Helleſpont, in order to poſſeſs themſelves of the 
bridges, which Xerxes had cauſed to be laid over that narrow 
paſſage, and which they ſuppoſed were ſtill entire. But find- 
Os ing 
(e) Diod. 1. 11. p. 28. 
le) Cic. I. 2. de leg. n. 29. 
C Arrian, J. 7. 
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(d) Strab. 1 1. p. 634. 
Y Plin, 1, 30. cap. 1. 
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ing them broken by tempeſtuous weather, Leotychides and 


his Peloponneſian forces returned towards their own country. 
As for Xanthippus, he ſtayed with the Athenians and their 


Ionian confederates, and they made themſelves maſters of 


Seſtus and the Thracian Cherſoneſus, in which places they 
found great booty and took a vaſt number of priſoners, Af- 


ter which, before winter came on, they returned to their 


own cities. 
From this time all the cities of Tonia revolted from the 


| Perſians, and having entered into confederacy with the Gre- 
cians, moſt of them preſerved their ng during the time 
_ that empire ſubſiſted. | ty 


SECT, XI. 7. be barbarous and inhuman revenge of 
 Ameſtris, the wife of Xerxes, 


(5) U RING the reſidence of Xerxes at Sardis, ke | 


_ conceived a violent paſſion for the wife of his bro- 
ther Maſiftus, who was a prince of extraordinary merit, had 


: always ſerved the king with great zeal and fidelity, and had 


never done any thing to diſoblige him. The virtue of this 


lady, her great affection and fidelity to her huſband, made her 


inexorable to all the king's ſollicitations. However, he ſtill 
flattered himſelf, that by a profuſion of favours and liberali- 
ties he might poſſibly gain upon her; and among other kind 


things he did to oblige her, he married his eldeſt ſon Darius, : 
whom he intended for his ſucceflor, to Artainta, this prin» 


ceſs's daughter, and ordered that the marriage ſhould be con- 
ſummated as ſoon as he arrived at Suſa, But Xerxes finding the 
lady ſtill no leſs impregnable, in ſpite of all his temptations 


and attacks, immediately changed his object, and fell paſ- 


ſionately in love with her daughter, who did not imitate the 
glorious example of her mother's conflancy and virtue, 
Whilft this intrigue was carrying on, Ameſtris, wife to 
Xerxes, made him a preſent of a rich and magnificent robe of 
her own making. Xerxes, being extremely pleaſed with this 


robe, e fit to 0 it on uren the firſt viſit he after- 
| wards 


(>) A. M. 3525. Ant. J. Go 479. Her, 1. 9. C. ae 
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wards made to Artainta; ; and in the converſation he had with 
her, he mightily preſſed her to let him know,what ſhe de- 
fired he ſhould do for her, aſſuring her, at the ſame time, 
with an oath, that he would grant her whatever ſhe aſked of 
him, Artainta, upon this, deſired him to give her the 
robe he had on, Xerxes, foreſceing the ill conſequences that 
would neceſſarily enſue his making her this preſent, did all 
that he could to diſſuade her from infiſting upon it, and offer- 
ed her any thing i in the world in lieu of it, But, not being 
able to prevail upon her, and thinking himſelf bound by the 
imprudent promiſe and oath he had made to her, he gave her 
the robe. The lady no/ ſooner received it, but ſhe por? it Olly 
and wore. it publickly by way of trophy. 

Ameſtris being confirmed in the ſuſpicions the had enter- 
tained, by this action, was enraged to the laſt degree. But 
inſtead of letting her vengeance fall upon the daughter, wha 
was the only offender, ſhe reſolved to wreak it upon the mo- 
ther, whom the looked upon as the author of the whole in- 
trigue, though ſhe was entirely innocent of the matter. F be 
the better executing of her purpoſe, ſhe waited till the grand 
feaſt, which was every year celebrated on the king's birth» 
day, and which was not far off; on which occaſion the king, 
according to the eftabliſhed cultibal of the country, granted 
her whatever ſhe demanded, This day then being come, the 
thing ſhe deſired of his majeſty was, that the wife of Ma- 
fiſtus ſhould be delivered into ber hands. Xerxes, who aps 
prehended the queen's deſign, and who was ſtruck with hor. 
Tor at the thoughts of it, as well out of regard to his brother, 
as on account of the innocence of the lady, againſt whom he 
Perceived his wife was ſo violently exaſperated, at firſt re-- 
fuſed her requeſt, and endeavoured all he could to diſſuade 
her from it, But not being able either to prevail upon her, 
or to act with ſteadineſs and reſolution himſelf, he at laſt 
yielded, and was guilty of the weakeſt and moſt cruel piece 
of complaiſance, that ever was acted, making the inviolable 
obligations of juſtice and humanity give way to the arbitrary 
| laws of a cuſtom, that had only been eſtabliſhed to give occa- 
lion for te doing of good, and for acts of beneficence and 


_— | 
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generofity, In conſequence then of this compliance, the. lady 
was apprehended by the king's guards, and delivered to Ames 
_ firis, who cauſed her breaſts, tongue, noſe, ears, and lips to 
de cut off, ordered them to be caſt to the dogs in her own pre- 
ſence, and then ſent her home to her huſband” s houſe in that 
mutilated and miſerable condition. In the mean time, 
Xerxes had ſent for his brother, in order to prepare him for 
this melancholy and tragical adventure, He firſt gave him 
to underſtand, that he ſhould be glad he would put away his 
wife; and to induce him thereto, offered to give him one of 
his daughters in her ſtead, But Maſiftus, who was paſs 
fonately fond of his wife, could not prevail upon himſelf to 
2 divorce her: whereupon Xerxes in great wrath told him; 
that ſince he refuſed his daughter, he ſhould. neither have 
2 her nor his wife, and that he would teach him not to reject 
1E the offers his maſter had made him; and with this inhuman 
=; reply diſmiſſed him, 


NN r err @ mv 1c; 
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* This ſtrange proceeding threw Maſiſtus into the greateſt 
* anxiety; who, thinking he had reaſon to apprehend. the 
* worſt of accidents, made all the haſte he could home to ſee 
d what had paſſed there during his abſence. On his arrival he 
= found his wife in that deplorable condition we have juſt been 
8) deſcribing. Being enraged thereat to the degree we may na- 
d turally imagine, he aſſembled all his family, his ſervants and 
10 dependants, and ſet out with all poſſible expedition for 
** Bactriana, whereof he was governor, determined, as ſoon as 
- he arrived there, to raiſe an army and make war againſt the 


Ls king, in order to avenge himſelf for his barbarous treatment, 
Ts But Xerxes being informed of his haſty departure, and from 
Ee thence ſuſpecting the deſign he had conceived againft him, 
bo” | ſent a party of horſe after him to purſue him; which having 
le overtaken him cut him in pieces, together with his children 
2 and all his retinue. I do not know, whether a more tragical 
ſt : example of revenge than 1 have now related, is to be found 
EC in hiſtory, 

le (i) There is fill another on no leſs cue or impious 
L than the former, related of Ameſtris. She cauſed fourteen 
L- | 8 5 children 
d (i) Her. 1, 7: . 114. | 


ä The Hibronz of the [Xerxes: 
children of the beſt families in Perſia to be nt alive, as a 
ſacrifice to the infernal gods, out of compliance with a ſu- 
perftitious cuſtom practiſed by the Perſians, | 

(4) Maſiſtus being dead, Xerxes gave the government of 
Bactriana to his ſecond 12 Hyſtaſpes, who being by that 
means obliged to live at a diſtance from the court, gave his 
younger brother Artaxerxes the opportunity of aſcending the 
throne to his diſadvantage after the death of their father, as 
will be ſeen in the ſequel. 

Here ends Herodotus's hiſtory (vl.) at the battle of My. 
cale, -and the ſiege of the city of Seſtus by the Athenians, 


SzcT. XII. The Athenians rebuild the walls of their city, 
 motwwithflanding the oppoſition of the Lacedæmonians. 


(1) HE war, commonly called the war of Media, which 

| had laſted but two years, being terminated in the 
manner we have mentioned, the Athenians returned to their 
own country, ſent for their wives and children, whom they 
had committed to the care of their friends during the war, 
and began to think of rebuilding their city, which was al- 
moſt entirely deſtroyed by the Perſians, and to ſurround it 


The Lacedæmonians having intelligence of this conceived a 
| jealouſy, and began to apprehend, that Athens, which was 
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already very powerful by ſea, if it ſnould go on to encreaſe its 
ſtrength by land alſo, might take upon her in time to give 
Jaws to Sparta, and to-deprive her of that authority and pre- 
eminencce, which ſhe had hitherto exerciſed over the reſt of 


0K Greece, They therefore ſent an embaſly to the Athenians, 


the purport of which was to repreſent to them, that the 
common intereſt and ſafety required, that there ſhould be no 


fortified city out of the Peloponneſus, leſt, in caſe of a ſecond 


| irruption, it ſhould ſerve for a place of arms for the Perſians, 


who would be ſure to ſettle themſelves in it, as they had 
done 


(i) Diod. I. 11. p. 53. ()) A.M. 3526. Ant. J. C. 
478. Thucyd. 1. 8, p- W Diod. I. 11. p. 30, 31. 
Juſtin, 1, 2. c. 15. 
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with ſtrong walls, in order to ſecure it from farther violence. 
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done before at Thebes, and who from thence. would be able 
to infeſt the whole country, and to make themſelves maſters 
of it very ſpeedily. Themiſtocles, who ſince the battle of 
Salamin was greatly conſidered and reſpected at Athens, ea- 
fily penetrated into the true deſign of the Lacedæmonians, 
though it was gilded over with the ſpecious pretext of public. 
good: but, as the latter were able, with the aſſiſtance of 
their allies, to hinder the Athenians by force from carry- 
ing on the work, in caſe they ſhould poſitively and abſolutely 
refuſe to. comply with their demands, he adviſed the ſenate . 
to make uſe of cunning and diffimulation as well as they. 
The anſwer therefore they made their envoys was, that they 
would ſend an embaſſy to Sparta, to ſatisfy the common 
wealth concerning their jealouſies and apprehenſions. The- 
miſtocles got himſelf to be nominated one of the embaſſadors, 
and perſuaded the ſenate not to let his collegues ſet out along 
with him, but to ſend them one after another, in order to 


gain time for carrying on the work. The matter was exe 


cuted purſuant to his advice; and he accordingly went alone 


to Lacedæmon, where he let a great many days paſs without 


waiting upon the - magiſtrates, or applying to the ſenate · 
And, upon their prefling him. to do it, and aſking him the 
reaſon why he deferred it ſo long, he made anſwer, that he 
waited for the arrival of his collegues, that they might all 
have their audience of the ſenate together, and ſeemed to be 
very much ſurprized that they were ſo long in coming. At 
length they arrived: but all came ſingly, and at a good di- 
ſtance of time from one another. During all this while, the 
work was carried on at Athens with the utmoſt induſtry and 
vigour. The women, children, ſtrangers and ſlaves were all 
employed in it: nor was it interrupted night or day. The 
Spartans were not ignorant of the matter, but made great 
complaints of it to Themiſtocles, who poſitively denied the 
fact, and preffed them to ſend other deputies to Athens, in 

order to inform themſelves better of the fact, defiring them 
not to give credit to looſe and flying reports, without foun- 
dation. At the ſame time he ſecretly adviſed the Athenians 


to detain the Spartan envoys as ſo many hoſtages, till he and 
| B b his 
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bis collegues were returned from their embaſſy, fearing not 


without good reaſon that they themſelves might be ſerved in 
the ſame manner at Sparta, At laſt, when al! his fellow - 
ambaſſadors were arrived, he deſired an audience, and de- 
clared in full ſenate, that it was really true the Athenians 
had refol ved to fortify their city with ſtrong walls; that the 
work was almoſt- compleated; that they had folget it to be 


abſolutely neceſſary for their own ſecurity, and for the pub- 


lic good of the allies ; telling them at the ſame time, that 
after the great unde n they had had of the Athenian peo- 


ple's behaviour, they could not well ſuſpect them of being 


wanting in their zeal for the common intereſt of their coun- | 
try; that, as the condition and privileges of all the allies 


ought to be equal, it was juſt the Athenians ſhould provide 


for their own ſafety by all the methods they judged neceſſary, 
as well as the other confederates ; that they had- thought 
this expedient, and were in a r r to defend their city 


againſt whomſoe ver ſhould preſume to attack it; and & that 


as for the Lacedæmonians, it was not much for their honour, 


that they ſhould deſire to eſtabliſſi their power and ſuperiority 
rather upon the weak and defenceleſs condition of their allies, 


than upon their own ftrength and valour, The Lacedzmonians 


were extremely diſpleaſed with this diſcourſe ; but, either out 


of a ſenſe of gratitude and eſteem for their country, or out of 


a conviction that they were not able to oppoſe their enter- 
prize, they diſſembled their reſentment; and the ambaſſa- 


dors on both ſides, having all ſuitable honours | paid them, 


returned to their reſpective cities. 
() Themiftocles, who had always his thoughts fixed upon 
raiſing and augmenting the power and glory of the Athenian 


commonwealth, did not confine his views to the walls of the 


city, He went on with the fame vigorous application to 

finiſh the building and fortifications of the Pirzus : for from 

the time he entered into office he had. * that great work. 
Before 


620 Thueyd. p. 62, 65, Diod. 1 11. v. 32, 35. 


:S: Graviter caſtigat eos, quod non virtute, ſed imbeciltie 


| ive ſociorum Fotentiam qurærerent, Jafia. I. 24 c. 25. 
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Before his time they had no other port at Athens but that of 
Phalerus, which was neither very large nor commodious, and 
conſequently not capable of anſwering the great defigns of 
Themiſtocles. For this reaſon he had caſt his eye upon the 
Pirzus, which ſeemed to invite him by its advantagious 


 fituation, and by the conveniency of its three ſpacious havens, 


that were capable of containing aboye four hundred veſſels. 
This undertaking was proſecuted with ſo much diligence and 
vivacity, that the work was conſiderably advanced in a yer 

little time. Themiſtocles likewiſe obtained a decree, that 
every year they ſhould build twenty veſſels for the augmenta- 
tion of their fleet: and in order to engage the greater number 


of workmen and ſailors to reſort to Athens, he cauſed parti. 


cular privileges and immunities to be granted in their favour, 
His defign was, as I have already obſerved, to make the 
whole force of "Athens maritime ; in which he followed a 


very different ſcheme of politics from what had been purſued 


by their antient kings, who endeavouring all they could to 
alienate the minds of the citizens from ſea-faring buſineſs and 
from war, and to make them apply themſelves wholly ta 


agriculture and to peaceable employments, publiſhed this fa- 


ble: That Minerva diſputing with Neptune to know which 
of them ſhould be declared patron of Attica, and give their 
name to the city newly built, ſhe gained her cauſe by ſhewing 


her judges the branch of an olive-tree, the happy ſymbol of 


peace and plenty, which ſhe had planted ; whereas Neptune 
had made a fiery-horſe, the ſymbol of war and confuſion, 
riſe out of the earth before them, | 


S Rer. XIII. The black defign of Themiftocles rejected una- 
nimouſly by the people of Athens, un s condeſcenſion to 
the people. 


(1) n who conceived the 2efign of 


ſupplanting the Lacedæmonians, and of taking the 
government of Greece out of their hands, in order to put it 
into thoſe of the Athenians, kept his eye and his thoughts 
B b 2 | _*_ continually 
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continually fixed upon that great project. And as he was 
not very nice or ſcrupulous in the choice of his meaſures, 
whatever tended towards the accompliſhing of the end he had 
in view, he looked upon as juſt and lawful. On a certain 
day then he declared in a full aſſembly of the people, that he 
had a very important defign to propoſe, - but that he could 
not communicate it to the people: becauſe its ſucceſs re- 
quired it ſhould be carried on with the greateſt ſecreſy : he 
therefore deſired they would appoint a perſon, to whom he 
micht explain himſelf 1 upon the matter in queſtion. Ariſtides 
was unanimouſly, pitched upon by the whole aſſembly, that 
referred themſelves entirely to his opinion of the affair ; ſo 
great a confidence had they both in his probity and prudence, 
Themiſtocles therefore having taken him aſide, told him, 
that the deſign he had conceived was to burn the fleet belong - 
ing to the reſt of the Grecian ſtates, which then lay in a 
neighbouring port, and that by this means Athens would 
certainly become miſtreſs of all Greece. Ariſtides hereupon 
returned to the aſſembly, and only declared to them, that 
indeed nothing could be more advantagious to the common- 
wealth than Themiſtocles's project, but that at the ſame time 
nothing in the world could be more unjuſt. All the people 
unanimouſly ordained, that Themiſtocles ſhould entirely de- 
fiſt from his project. We ſee in this inſtance; that the title 
of Juſt was not given to Ariſtides even in his life-time with- 
out ſome foundation: a title, ſays Plutarch, infinitely ſupe- 
rior to all thoſe which conquerors purſue ; with ſo much ar- 
dour, and which in ſome meaſure approaches a man. to the 
divinity. 

I do not know whether all hiſtory can afford us a fact more 
worthy of admiration than this. It is not a company of phi- 
loſophers (to whom it coſts nothing to eſtabliſh fine maxims 

and ſublime notions of morality in the ſchools) who deter- 
mine on this occaſion, that the conſideration of profit and 
advantage ought never to prevail i in preference to what is ho- 
[neſt and juſt, It is an intire people, who are highly in- 
tereſted in thg propoſal made to them, who are convinced 
that it is of the greateſt importance to the welfare of the 


4 880 ſtate, 
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Nate, and who however reject it with unanimous conſent and 
without a moment's heſitation, and that for this only reaſon, 


that it is contrary to juſtice, How black and perfidious on 
the other hand was the defign, which Themiſtocles propoſed 


to them, of burning the fleet of their Grecian confederates, 
at a time of entire peace, ſolely to aggrandize the power of 
the Athenians ! Had he an hundred times the merit aſcribed 


to him, this fingle action would be ſufficient to ſully all his 
glory. For it is the heart, that is to ſay, integrity and * 
bity, that conſtitutes and diſtinguiſhes true merit. | 


I am ſorry that Plutarch, who generally judges of things 5 


with great juſtneſs, does not ſeem, on this occaſion, to con- 
demn Themiſtocles. After having ſpoken of the works he 
had effected in the Piræus, he goes on to the fact in queſtion, 
of which he ſays: (a) Themiftocles Projected Something ST ILL 
GREATER, for the augmentation of their maritime power. 

(5) The Lacedzmonians having Propoſed in the council of 
the Amphictyons, that all the cities, which had not taken 
arms againſt Xerxes, ſhould be excluded from that aſſembly, 


Themiſtocles, who apprehended, that if the Theſſalians, the 
Argives, and the Thebans, were excluded that council, the 
| Spartans would by that means become maſters of the ſuffra- 


ges, and conſequently determine all affairs according to their 


pleaſure; Themiſtocles, I ſay, made a ſpeech in behalf of 


the cities they were for excluding, and brought the deputies, 
that compoſed the aſſembly, over to his ſentiments, He re- 


preſented to them, that the greateſt part of the cities, that 


had entered into the confederacy, which were but one and 


thirty in the whole, were very ſmall and inconſiderable; that 


it would therefore be a very ſtrange, as well as a * dan- 
gerous proceeding, to deprive all the other cities of Greece of 
their votes and places in the grand aſſembly of the nation, 
and by that means ſuffer the auguſt council of the Amphicty- 
ons to fall under the direction and influence of two or three 
of the moſt powerful cities, which for the future would give 
law to all the reft, and would ſubvert and aboliſh that egua- 

B b . lity 


) Plut, in Themiſt, p. 122. 
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lity of power, which was juſtly regarded as the baſis and foal 


of all republics. Themiſtocles, by this plain and open decla- 
ration of his opinion, drew upon himſelf the hatred of the 
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Lacedzmonians, who from that time became his profeſt ene- 
mies. He had alſo incurred the diſpleaſure of the reſt of the 


| allies by his having exaCted eptributiqns. From! them in too 
tigorous and rapacious a manner, 


(c) When the city of Athens was 8 rebuilt, the peo- 


ple finding themſelves in a ſtate of peace and tranquillity, 


endeavoured by all ſorts of methods to get the government 
into their hands, and to make the Athenian ſtate entirely 
popular. This deſign of theirs, though kept as ſecret as 
poſſible, did not eſcape the vigilance and penetration of Ari- 
ſtides, who ſaw all the conſequences, with which ſuch an 
innovation would be attended. But, as he conſidered on one 
hand, that the people were entitled to ſome regard, on ac- 
count of the valour they had ſhewn in all the late battles 
they had gained, and on the other, that it would be no eaſy 


matter to curb and reſtrain a people, who ſtill in a manner 
had their arms in their hands, and who were grown more in- 


ſolent than ever from their victories; on theſe conſiderations, 


I fay, he thought it proper to obſerve meaſures with them, 


and to find out ſome medium to ſatisfy and appeaſe them. 
He therefore paſſed a decree, by which it- was ordained that 
the government ſhould be common to all the citizens, and 
that the Archons, who were the chief magiſtrates of the 
commonwealth, and who uſed to be choſen only out of the 
richeſt of its members, (viz.) from among thoſe only, who 
received at leaſt five hundred medimni's of grain out of the 
product of their lands, ſhould for the future be elected indif- 
ferently out of all the Athenians without diſtinction. By 
thus giving up ſomething to the people, he prevented all diſ- 
ſentions and commotions, which might have proved fatal, 
not only to the Athenian ſtate, but to all Greece. 


(e) Plut. in Ariſt. P · 3324 
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Sx 1 0 T. XIV. Te Locedemeniens be the thief command 


through the pride and arrogance of Pauſanias. 


(4) PT HE 'Grecians, encouraged by the happy ſucceſs, 


which had every where attended their victorious 
arms, determined to ſend a fleet to ſea, in order to deliver 
ſuch of their allies, as were ſtill under the yoke of the Per- 
fians, out of their hands. Pauſanias was the commander of 
the fleet for the Lacedzmonians ; and Ariftides, and Cimon 
the ſon of Miltiades, commanded for the Athenians, They 


firſt directed their courſe to the iſle of Cyprus, where they 
reſtored all the cities to their liberty: then ſteering towards 
the Helleſpont they attacked the city of Byzantium, of 


whieh they made themſelves maſters, and took a vaſt num- 
ber of priſoners, a great part of whom were of the richeſt and 


moſt conſiderable families of Perſia, 


Pauſanias, who from this time conceived thoughts of be- 
traying his country, judged it proper to make uſe of this op- 
portunity to gain the favour of Xerxes, To this end he cauſed 
a report to be ſpread among his troops, that the Perſian no- 
blemen, whom he had committed to the guard and care of 
one of his officers, had made their eſcape by night, and were 
fled : whereas he had ſet them at liberty himſelf, and ſent a 
letter by them to Xerxes, wherein he offered to deliver the 
city of Sparta and all Greece into his hands, on condition he 
would give him his daughter in marriage. The king did 
not fail to give him a favourable anſwer, and to ſend him 
very large ſums of money alſo, in order to win over as many 
of the Grecians, as he ſhould find diſpoſed to enter into his 
deſigns. The perſon he appointed to manage this intrigue 


with him was Artabazus; and to the end that he might have 


it in his power to tranſact the matter with the greater eaſe 
and ſecurity, he made him governor of all che ſea - coaſts of 


Aſia Minor. 
Pauſanias 


(d) A. M. 285 Ant. J. C. 476. Thucyd, I. 1. p. 63. 
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(e) Pauſanias, who was already dazled with the proſpect 
of his future greatneſs, began from this moment to change 
his whole conduct and behaviour. The poor, modeſt and 
frugal way of living at Sparta; their ſubjection to rigid and 
auſtere laws, which neither ſpared nor reſpected any man's 
perſon, but were altogether as inexorable and inflexible to the 
greateſt, as to thoſe of the meaneſt condition; all chis, I 


ſay, became inſupportable to Pauſanias. He chuld not bear 


the thoughts of going back to Sparta, after his having been 
poſſeſſed of ſuch high' commands and employments, to return 
to a tate of equality, that confounded him with the meaneſt 
of the citizens ; and this was the cauſe of his entering into a 
treaty with the Barbarians, Having done. this, he entirely 
laid afide the manners and behaviour of his country; aſſumed 
both the dreſs and ftate of the Perſians, and imitated them 
in all their expenſive luxury and magnificence. He treated 

the allies with an inſufferable rudeneſs and inſolence; never 

ſpoke to the officers but with menaces and arrogance ; re- 
quired extraordinary and unuſual honours to be paid to him, 
and by his whole behaviour rendered the Spartan dominion 
odious to all the confederates. On the other hand, the cour- 


teous, affable and obliging deportment of Ariſtides and Ci- 


mon; an infinite remoteneſs from all imperious and haughty 
airs, which only tend to alienate people and multiply ene- 


mies; a gentle, kind and beneficent diſpoſition, which 


ſhewed itſelf in all their actions, and which ſerved to temper 
the authority of their commands, and to-render it both eaſy 


and amiable z the juſtice and humanity, conſpicuous in every 


thing they did; the great care they took to offend no perſon 


whatſoever, and to do kind offices and ſervices to all about 


them: all this, I ſay, hurt Pauſanias exceedingly, by the 
contraſt o t of their oppoſite characters, and exceedingly increaſed 
the general diſcontent, At laſt this diſſatisfaction publickly 
broke out ; and all the allies deſerted him, and put them- 
ſelves under the command and protection of the Athenians, 
Thus did Ariſtides, ſays Plutarch, by the prevalence of that 
humanity and gentleneſs, which he oppoſed to the arrogance 


3 . * 
(e) Plut. in Ariſt. 140 332, 333. 
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and roughneſs of Pauſanias, and by inſpiring! Cimon his col 
legue with the ſame ſentiments, inſenſibly draw off the minds 
of the allies from the Lacedæmonians without their perceive - 
ing it, and at length deprived them. of the command; not by 
open 3 or by ſending out armies and. fleets axed them, 
and ſtill leſs by making uſe of any arts, or perfidious practices 
but by the wiſdom and moderation of his conduct, and by 
rendering the government of the Athenians amiable. IS 
It muſt be confeſſed at the ſame time, that the Spartan 
people on this occaſion ſhewed a greatneſs of ſoul and a ſpirit 
of moderation, that can never be ſufficiently admired, For 
when they were convinced, that their commanders grew 
haughty and inſolent from "their, too great authority, they 
willingly renounced the ſuperiority, which they had hitherto 
exerciſed over the reſt of the Grecians, and forbore ſending 
any more of their generals to command the Grecian armies 3 
chooſing rather, adds the hiſtorian, to have their citizens 
wiſe, modeſt and ſubmiſſive to the diſcipline and laws of the 
commonwealth, than to maintain their pre- eminence and 
ſuperiority over all the Grecian ſtates. od 
Sec. XV. Pauſanias $ 7 conſpiracy with the Per 
fians, His death. 


( „ ) U P 0 N the repeated complaints-the e coms - 
monwealth received on all hands againſt Pauſanias, 

ad recalled him home to give an account of his con- 
duct. But not having ſufficient evidence to convict him of 
his having carried on a correſpondence with Xerxes, they 
were obliged to acquit him on this firſt trial; after which 
he returned of his own private authority, and weichont the 
conſent and approbation of the republic, to the city of By= 
zantium, from whence. he continued to carry on his ſecret 

| practices with Artabazus. But, as he was ſtill guilty of 
many violent and unjuſt proceedings, whilſt he reſided there; 
the Athenians en him to ln 1 place; from whence 


" he 
7 2 #F+& 8 i 8 ; 
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he retired to Colonæ '# finall city of Troas. There he re- 


ceived an order from the Ephori to return to Sparta, on pain 
of being declared, in cafe of diſobedience, a public enemy 


and traitor to his country. He complied with the ſummons 


and went home, hoping he fhould ſtill be able to bring him- 


ſelf off by dint of money. On his arrival he was committed 


to priſon, and was ſoon afterwards brought again upon his 


_ before the judges.” The charge brought againſt him was 
u 


pported by many ſuſpicious circumſtances and ſtrong pre- 


ſumptions. Several of his own ſlaves confeſſed that he had 


promiſed to give them their liberty, in cafe they would en- 
ter into his deſigns, and ſerve him with fidelity and zeal in 
the execution of his projects. But, as it was the cuſtom for 


the Ephori never to pronounce ſentente of death againſt a Spar- 
tan without a full and direct proof of the crime laid to his 
charge, they looked upon the evidence againſt him as in- 


ſufficient; and the more ſo, as he was of the royal family, 


and was aftually inveſted with the adminiftrafion of the re- 
gal office; for Pauſanias exerciſed the function of king, as 


being the guardian and neareſt relation to Pliſtarchus, the fon 


of Leonidas, who was then in his minority. He was there 
fore acquitted a ſecond time, and ſet at liberty. _ 
Whilſt the Ephori were thus perplexed for want of clear 


and plain evidence againſt the offender, a certain ſlave, who 


was called the Argilian, came to them, and brought them a 
letter, writ by Pauſanias himſelf to the king of Perſia, which 
the ſlave was to have carried and delivered to Artabazus. It 
muſt be obſerved by the way, that this Perſian governor and 
Pauſanias had agreed together, immediately to put to death 
all the couriers they mutually ſent to one another, as ſoon 
as their packets or meſſages were delivered, that there might 
be no poſſibility left of tracing out or diſcovering their corre. 


ſpondence. The Argilian, who ſaw none of his fellow- ſer- 


vants, that were ſent expreſſes, return back again, had ſome 
ſuſpicion ; and when it came to his turn to go, he opened 


the letter he was entruſted with, in which Artabazus was 


really deſired to kill him purſuant to their agreement. This 


Was the letter the fave put into the hayds of the Re” a5 


1 
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Who ſtill thought even this proof inſufficlent in the eye of the 
law, and therefore endeavoured to corroborate. it; by the 
teſtimony of Pauſanias himſelf. The flave, in concert with 
them, withdrew to the temple of Neptune in Tenaros, as to 
a. ſecure aſylum, Two ſmall cloſets were purpoſely made 
there, in which the the Ephori and ſome Spartans hid them 
' ſelves, The inſtant Pauſanias was informed that the Ar- 
gilian had fled to this temple, he haſted thither, to enquire 
the reaſon; The ſlave confeſſed that he had opened the let- 
ter; and that finding by the contents of it he was to be put 
to death, he had fled to that temple to ſave his life. As Pau- 
ſanias could not deny the fact, he made the beſt excuſe he 
could; promiſed the ſlave a great reward; obliged him to 
| promiſe, not to mention what had paſſed between them to 
any petſon whatſoever. Pauſanias then left him, 
| Pauſanias s guilt was now but too evident, The moment 
he was returned to the city, the Ephori were refol ved to ſeize 
him. From the aſpect of one of thoſe magiſtrates, he plainly 
perceived that ſome evil defign was hatching againſt him, and 
therefore he ran with the utmoſt ſperd to the temple of Pal- 
las, called Chalcioecos, near that place, and got into it be- 
fore the purſuers could overtake him. The entrance was im- 
mediately opt up with great ſtones * and hiſtory informs 
us, that the criminal's mother ſet the firſt. example on that 
occaſion, They now tore off the roof of the chapel 2 but as 
the Ephori did not dare to take him out of it by force, be- 
cauſe this would have been a violation of that ſacred afylum, 
they reſolved to leave him expoſed to the inclemencies of the 
weather, and accordingly he was ſtarved to death. His corpſe 
was buried not far from that place : but the oracle of Delphi, 
| whom they conſulted foon after, declared, that to appeaſe 
the anger of the godde;s, who was juftly offended on account 
of the violation of her temple, two ſtatues muſt be ſet up. 
there in honour of Pauſanias, which was done accordingly, 
Such was the end of Pauſanias, whoſe wild and inconſide- 
rate ambition had ſtifled in him all ſentiments of probity, 
honour, love of his country, zeal for liberty, and of hatred. 
and arerlion for the Barbarians ; ; ſentiments which, in der 
mealure 
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and Lacedemonians, as an accomplice in Pauſanias s Con-" 


| fpiracy, fies for Sven to king Admetus, ' 


(z) T HEMISTOCLES was alſo charged with — 2 
I an accomplice of Pauſanias. He was then in exile. 


A paſſionate thirſt of glory, and a ſtrong deſire to command 


arbitrarily over the citizens, had made him very odious to 


them. He had built, very near his houſe, a temple in ho- 


nour of Diana, under this title, Jo Diana goddeſs F good 
counſel; as hinting to the Athenia 155 that he had given good 
counſel to their city and to all Greece; and he alſo had 


placed his ſtatue in it, which was ſtanding in Plutarch's time. 


It appeared, ſays he, from this ſtatue, that his phy ſiognomy 
was as heroic as his valour. Finding "that men liſtened with 
pleaſure to all the calumnies his enemies ſpread againſt him, 


to ſilence them, he was for ever expatiating, in all public 


” - 


aſſemblies, on the ſervices he had done his country. As 
they were at laſt tired with hearing him repeat this ſo often, 
How ! ſays he to them, are you wweary of having good offices 


Frequently done you by the fame perſons ? He did not conſider, | 


that putting them ſo often in mind * of his ſervices, was in 
a manner reproaching them with their having forgot them, 
which was not very obliging ; ; and he ſeemed not to know, 


that the ſureſt way to acquire applauſe, is to leave the be- 
ſowing of it to others, and to reſolve to do ſuch things only 


as are praiſe-worthy ; ; and that a frequent repetition of one's 


that it only enflames it, ' 


- own virtue and exalted actions, is ſo far from appearing envy, 


(5) Themiſtocles, after having been baniſhed from Athens | 
by the oſtraciſm, withdrew to Argos. He was there, when 


| Pau- 
(8 Thucyd. 1. 1. P- 80, 90. | Plut. i in Themiſt. 25 123, 
124. Cornel. Nep. i in Themiſt. c. i 0 Plut. in 


Themiſt. p. 112. 


Hoc moleſtum eſt, Nam d eſt immemoris bene- 
iſthæc commemoratio quaſi ex- ficii. Terent. in Andr. 


Verses] Pas ue ajd'Gurcraks. 8g | 
Pauſanias was proſecuted a8 a traytor, WhO had conſpired a- 


gainſt his country. He had at firſt concealed his machina- 
tions from Themiſtocles, though he was one of his beſt 
friends; but às ſoon as he was expelled his ecuntry, and 
highly reſented that injury, he diſcloſed his projects to him, 
and pteſſed him to join in them, To induce his compliance, 
he ſhewed him the letters Which the king of Perſia wrote to 
bim ; and endeavoured. to animate him againſt the Athenians, 
by painting their injuſtice and ingratitude in the ſtrongeſt co- 
Jours, However, Themiſtocles rejected with indignation the 
propoſals of Pauſanias, and refuſed peremptorily to engage in 
any manner in his ſchemes : but then he concealed what had 
palſed between them, and did not diſcover the enterprize he 
had formed; whether it was that he imagined” Pauſanias 
would genounce it of himſelf, or was perſuaded" that it would 
be diſcovered ſome other way; it not being poſſible for fo 
dangerous and ill-concerted an-enterprize to take effect. 
After Pauſanias's death, ſeveral letters and other things 
were found among his papers, which raiſed a violent ſuſ- 


picion of Themiſtocles. The Lacedzmonians ſent deputies ” 


to Athens to accuſe and have ſentence of death paſſed upon 
him: and ſuch of the citizens who envied him, joined theſe 
accuſers. Ariſtides had now a fair opportunity of revenging 


Himſelf on his rival, for the injurious treatment he had re- 


ceived from him, had his ſoul been capable of fo cruel a ſa- 


tisfaction. But he refuſed abſolutely to join in ſs horrid a 


combination; as little inelined to delight in the misfortunes 
of his adverſary, as he had before been to regret his ſucceſſes. 
Themiſtocles anſwered by letters all the calumnies with which 
he was charged; and repreſented to the Athenians, that as 


nme had ever den fond of ruling, and his temper being' ſuch 


as would not ſuffer him to be lorded over by others, it was 
highly improbable that he ſhould have a deſign to Aller up 
himſelf, and all Greece, to enetnies and Barbarians. 

In the mean time the people, too ſtrongly wrought upon 
by his accuſers, ſent ſome perſons to ſeize him, that he might 


be tried by the council of Greece. Themiſtocles having 


timely notice of i it, went into the iſland of Corcyra, to whoſe , 
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inhabitants he formerly had done ſome ſervice :. however, 
thinking himſelf ſafe there, he fled to Epirus; and finding 
himſelf ſtill purſued by the Athenians and Lacedæmonians, 
out of deſpair, he made a very dangerous choice, which was 
to fly to Admetus king of Moloſſus for refuge. This prince, 
having formerly defired the aid of the Athenians, and being 
4 refuſed with ignominy by Themiſtocles, who at that time 
| preſided in the government, had retained the deepeſt reſent- 
ment on that account, and declared, that he would take the 
# firſt opportunity to revenge .. himſelf, . But Themiſtocles, 
l imagining that in the unhappy fituation of his affairs, the 
recent envy of his fellow-citizens was more to be feared than 
the ancient grudge of that king, was reſolved to run the ha- 
zard of it. Being come into the palace of that monarch, 
upon being informed that he was abſent, he addrefled him- 
ſelf to the queen, who received him very graciouſly, and in- 
ſtructed him in the manner it was proper to make his requeſt, 
Admetus being returned, Fhemiſtocles takes the king's ſon 
in his arms, ſeats himſelf on his hearth amidſt his houſhold 
gods, and there telling him who he was, and the cauſe why 
he fled to him for refuge, he implores his clemency, owns 
that his life is in his hand, intreats him to forget the paſt; 
and repreſents to him, that no action can be more worthy a 
great king than to exerciſe clemency, Admetus, ſurprized 
and moved with compaſſion in ſeeing at his feet, in ſo hum- 
ble a poſture, the greateſt man of all Greece, and the con- 
queror of all Aſia, raiſed him immediately from the ground, 
and promiſed to protect him againſt all his enemies. Ac- 
cordingly, when the Athenians and Lacedzmonians came to 
demand him, he refuſed abſolutely to deliver up a perſon who 
had made his palace his aſylum, in the firm nN that 
it would be ſacred and inviolable. 

Whilſt he was at the court of this prince, one of his 
friends fonnd an opportunity to carry off his wife and children 
from Athens, and to ſend them to him; for which that per- 
ſon was ſome time after ſeized and condemned to die. With 
regard to Themiſtocles's effects, his friends ſecured the greateſt 
Part of them for him, which mY afterwards found oppor- 
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tunity to remit him; but all that could be diſcovered, which 


amounted to an hundred * talents, was carred to the public 
treaſury, When he entered upon the adminiftration, he was 


not worth three talents. I ſhall leave this illuſtrious exile 


eee neee, nes the 
ſequel of this hiſtory, 


Sr r. XVII. A- s 1 gare; fad Abe 7 
1 public le treaſure, His death and elagium. 


ON | HAVE before obſerved, that the command of 


Greece had paſſed from Sparta to the Athenians, 
Hitherto the cities and nations of Greece had indeed con- 
tributed ſome ſums of money towards carrying on the expence 
of the war againſt the Barbarians ;_ but this repartition or di- 
viſion had always occafioned great feuds, becauſe. it was not 
made in a juſt or equal proportion. It was thought proper, 
under this new government, to lodge in the iſland of Delos, 
the common treaſure of Greece; to fix new regulations with 
regard to the public monies; and to lay ſuch a tax as might 
be regulated according to the revenue of each city and ſtate 3 
in order that the expences being equally borne by the ſeveral 
individuals who compoſed the body of the allies, no one 
might have reaſon to murmur. The buſineſs was, to find a 
perſon of ſo honeſt and incorrupt a mind, as to diſcharge 
faithfully an employment of ſo delicate and dangerous a 
kind, the due adminiſtration of which ſo nearly concerned 
the public welfare. All the allies caſt their eyes on Ariſti- 
des; accordingly they inveſted him with full powers, and 
appointed him to levy a tax on each of denz, relying entirely | 
on his wiſdom and juſtice. _ 
The citizens had no cauſe to repent their choice. + He 
preſided over the treaſury with the fidelity and difintereſted- 
Sans © & WY ; neſs 


(5) Plut. in Ariſt. p. 333 334. Diod. 1. 117. p. 36. 


* An bundred thouſand diligenter quam tuas, tam re- 
erowns French, about 225001. ligios quam publicas. In of- 
fterl ing. ficio amorem conſequeris, in 

TI quldend orbis terra- quo odium vitare difficile eſt. 
rum rationes adminiſtras; tam Nate. lib. de brevis. vit, 


 abſtinenter quam alienas, tam cap. 18. 
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gels of a man, who looks upon it as a capital crime to em- 
bezzle the ſmalle& portion of another's poſſeflions z ; with che 


care and activity of a father of a Family, in the nlansgethelt 


of his on eſtate 5 and with the caution and integrity of a' 
perſon, who conſiders the public monies as ſacred, In fine, 
he ſucceeded in what is equally difficult and extraordinary, 
wiz. to acquire the love of all inan office, in which he that 


eſcapes the public odium gains a great point. Such is the 


glorious character which Seneca gives of a perſon charged. 


With an employment of almoſt the ſame kind, and the no- 
bleſt elogium that can be given ſuch as adminiſter public re- 


venues. It is the exact picture of Ariſtides. He diſcovered 
fo much probity and wiſdom in the exerciſe of this office, 


that no man complained ;' and thoſe times were conſidered 


ever after as the golden age, that is, the period in which 
Greece had attained its higheſt pitch of "virtue and happineſs. 


And indeed, the tax which he had fixed, in the whole, to 


four hundred and fixty * talents, was raifed by Pericles to 
fix hundred, and foon after to thirteen hundfed talents : it 
was not that the expences of the war were increaſed, but 
the treaſure was employed to very uſeleſs purpoſes, in manual 
diſtributions to the Athenians, in ſolemnizing of games and 
feſtivals, in building of temples and public edifices; not to 
mention, that the hands of thoſe who ſuperintended che trea- 
fury, were not always clean and uncorrupt as thoſe of Ariſti- 


des, This wiſe and equitable conduct ſecured him, to Aten 


poſterity, the glorious furname of the Juſt. 

Nevertheleſs, Plutarch relates an action of Ariſtides, w which 
Hawes that the Greeks (the fame may be (aid of the Romans) 
had a very narrow and imperfect idea of juſtice, They con- 
Hned the exerciſe of it to the interior, as it were, of civil ſo- 
ciety; and acknowledged that the individuals were bound to 
obſerve ſtrictly its ſeveral maxims: but with regard to their 
country, to the republic (their great jdol to which they re- 
duced every thing) they thought in a quite different manner; 
and imagined themſelves — obliged to ſacrifice to it, 

e 

* The talent is wwarth a lau French crowns, on, about 

2251, Berling. 5 | ; 
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not only their lives and poſſeſſions, but even their religion 
and the maſt ſacred, Weed in oppoſition. to and con- 
tempt of the moſt 2 0 | This, eee err 
in what follows. 1 
(7) Acker the . . in roſpett te the 
tributes of which T hays juſt. ſpoke,, Ariſtides! having ſettled 
the ſeveral articles of the. alliance, made the confederates 
take an oath to obſerve them punctually, and he himſelf 
fwore in the name of the Afhenians ; and; in denouncing the 
curſes which Always af compapied the oaths, he threw. into 
the ſeas, f parifage to t uſual cuſtom, large bars of red - hot 
Fön. Bat" the ill ill ſtate of the Athenian affairs forcing/them 
afterwards to infringe fome of thoſe articles, and to govern # 
littfe more arbitrarily; "he igtreated, t them to vent thoſe cunſes 
on Him, and diſcharge themſelves thereby. of the puniſhment” 
due to fack as had forlworn themſelves, and. who had been 
reduced to it by the unhappy ſituation of their affairs. Theo- 
Waſtus tells us, that 3 in 2 (theſe words are borrowed 
Plutarch) Ariſtides, who executed all matters relating 
to Bimſelf or the public. with the moſt impartial and rigorous 
rom uſed to act, in his adminiftration, ſeveral things, ac. 
ding as the exigency of affairs, and. the, welfare of his 
atry might require; it being his opinion, that a governe | 
ment, in order to ſupport. itſelf, ie, on ſome occaſions; 
obliged to have recourſe to injultics, of. which he gives the 
following example. One day, as the Athegiane were de- 
Bating in their council about, bringing to their city, in oppo- 
fition to, the articles of the;treaty, the common treaſures of 
Steece which were depoſite: los. ving 
opened tlie debate; When it was Ariſtides's turn to ſpealæ, 
le aid; that the diſlodging of the treaſure. was an unzuſt ac 
tion, but uſeful, and made this opinion take place, This 
incident ſhews, that the pretended wiſdom of the en. 
Was overſpread with great obſcuxity and error. 
It was fcarce poſſible to have a greater contempt for 1 
chan Ariftides 18 ae mung er with | 
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encomimus beſtowed on other men, hearing Ariſtides 2 15 
plauded for the noble difintereſtedneſs With Which he admin 
ſtered the public treaſures, dil but laugh at it; and fad, 
that the praiſes beſtowed upon him for it, ſhewed no greater 
merit or virtue than that of a firong cheſt, which faithfully, : 
preſerves all the monies that are ſhut up in it, without re | 
taining any. This low ſneer was by way of | revenge for a, 
ſtroke of raillery that had ſtung him to the quick, The- 
miſtocles ſaying, that, in his opinion, the greateſt. talent a 
general could poſſeſs, was to be able to foreſee the deſigns, 
of an enemy. © This talent,” replied Ariftides, ce is ne- 
« ceſſary; but there is another no leſs noble and worthy a 
« general, that is, to have clean Hands, and a ſoul ſuperior; 
te to venality and views bf intereſt, ”» Ariftides might very, 
juſtly anſwer Themiſtocles in this manner, fince he was, 
really very poor, though he had poſſeſſed the higheſt em-, 
ployments in the ſtate. He ſeemed to have an innate love. 
for poverty ; and ſo'far from being aſhamed of i it, he thought, 
it reflected as much glory on. him, as, all the traphics . 
victories he had won. - Hiftory gives. us a ſhining inſtance of 
this. c 
Callias, Shs wi: a near relation of Ariſtides, nd the 57 
wealthy citizen in Athens, was cited to appear before the, 
judges, The accuſer, laying very little ſtreſs on the cauſe 
itſelf, reproached him eſpecially with permitting Ariftides, 
his wife and children, to live in poverty, at a time When 
he himſelf wallowed in riches, Callias perceiving that theſe 
reproaches made a ſtrong impreſſion on the judges, he ſum- 
moned Ariſtides to declare before them, whether he had 
not often preſſed him to accept of large kurs of money; and 
whether he had not obſtinately refuſed to accept of his offer, 
with ſaying, That he had more reaſon to boaſt of his po- 
verty, than Callias of his riches : that many perſons were to 
be found who had made a good uſe of their wealth, but that 
there were few who bore their poverty with magnanimity and 
— even joy; and that none had cauſe to bluſh at their abject con- 
— 14 dition, but ſuch as had reduced themſelves to it by their 
142 idleneſs, their intemperance, their profuſion, or diſſolute 
TH conduct. 
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condu, (4) Ariſtides declared, that his kinſman had, told 
nothing but the truth; and added, that àa man whoſe frame 
of mind is ſuch, as to koppelt Fl dane of ſuperfluous things, 
and who SN the wants of life within the narroweſt 
limits ; beſides its freeing him from a thouſand i importunate | 
cares, * leaving him ſo much maſter of his time, as to 


devote it entirely to the public; ; it alſo apptoaches him, 
in ſome meaſure, to the deity, who is wholly void of cares 


or wants, There was no man in the aſſembly, but, at his 
leaving it, would have choſe to be Ariſtides, though ſo poor, 


rather than Callias with all his riches. 


- Plutarch gives us, q few words, Plato's glorious teſtimo- 
ny of Ariſtides's virtue, for which he looks upon him as in- 
finitely ſuperior to all the illuſtrious men his cotemporaries. 
Fhemiſtocles, Cimon, and Pericles (ſays he) filled indeed 
their city with ſplendid edifices, with porticos, ſtatues, rich 
ornaments, and other vain ſuperfluities of that kind; but 
Ariſtides did all that lay in his power to enrich every part 
of it with virtue: now, to raiſe a city to true happineſs, it 
muſt be made virtuous, not rich. 

Plutarch takes notice of another een in Ariftides' 5 
life, which, though of the ſimpleſt kind, reflects the greateſt 
honour on him, and may ſerve as an ereilt leſſon. It 
is in the beautiful (1) treatiſe, in which he enquires, whether 


it is proper for old men to concern themſelves with affairs 


of government; and where he points out admirably well, / 
the various ſervices they may do the ſtate, even in an ad- 
vanced age. We are not to fancy, ſays he, that all public 
ſervices require great motion and hurry, fuch as, to harangue - 


the people, to prefide in the government, or to head armies : | 


an old man, whoſe: mind is informed with wiſdom, may, : 
without going abroad, exerciſe a kind of magiftracy in it, 
which though ſecret and obſcure, is not therefore the leſs 
important; and that is, in training up youth by good counſel, 
teaching them the various ſprings of policy, and how to act 
in public affairs, Ariſtides, adds Plutarch, was not wo, 
7 vole | 
-(#) Plut, i in compar, Ariſt. & Cato p- 355. 7 CS. 
(!) P. 795, 797. ; 
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office, but was always uſeful. to-it, His, houſe was. a. \onks. 
le ſchoo! of virtue, wiſdom, and policy. It Wag, open to. 


all young Athenians, who were lovers of virtue, and theſe. - 
uſed to conſult him as an oracle, He gave them the Kindeſt. 
reception, heard them with patience, inſtructed them with 
familiarity; and endeavoured, above, all things, to animate 
their courage, and inſpire 8 with confidence. It is ob- 
ſerved particularly that Limon, afterwards ſo famous, *. 
obliged to him for this important ſervice, n | 

Plutarch * divided. the life of ſtateſmen into. three. ages. ' 
In the firſt; he would have them learn the principles of. 80 
vernment; in the ſecond, We them to en z l in 
the third, infirut others. 

( Hiſtory does not ob a the eract time when, nor; 
place where, Ariſtides died; but then it pays a glorious 
teſtimony to his memory, "when it aſſures us, that this great 
man, Who had poſſeſſed the higheſt employments i in the re- 
public, and had the abſolute diſpoſal of its treaſures, died 
poor, and did not leave money enough to defray the expences 
of his funeral; ſo that the government was obliged. to bear 
the charge of it, and to maintain his family, His daughters 
were married, and Lyſimachus his ſon was. ſubſiſted at. the 
expence of the Prytaneum; which alſo gave the daughter, of: 
the latter, after his death, the penſion, with which thoſe; 
were honoured who had, been. vickorious at the Olmpic games. 
(n) Plutarch relates on this occaſion, the liberality of the 

Athenians in favour of the poſterity of Axiſtogiton their de - 
erer, who was fallen to decay; and be. adds, that even in 
- his time (almoſt fix hundred years after): the. fame.goodneſs. 
and liberality ſtill ſubſiſted: it was; glorious. for a city, to 
have preſerved for ſo many centuries, is generolity and grati- 

- i; + dey 

(=) Flut, in Ari. p. 334 38 aer 60, 
70, of this Volume. 


* He, applies on this occa- Boy iciata f the next tex years 
Hon the cuſtom _uſed. in. Rome, they, employed. in the exertiſe of 
robere the Veſtals ſpent the firſt their functions, and the laſt ten 


teri years in learning their of- in * nodes 
0 and this was a kind of int | 


Nh 
ons 
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tude ; and a ftro motive to animate individuals, w 


| aſſured that their r children would enjoy the, rewards Dy” 


death might prevent them from receiving! It was delightful, 


to ſee the remqte, paſterity of the defenders and deliverets « of, 


is 
$ 


'the ſervices their families had rendered. They lived in 


the commonwealth, who Na inherifed r nothing fre , 
agceſtors, but the 1 of their actions, ee for 10 | 
many ages at the expence of the public, 1 in conſideration. of. 


manner with much more honour, and called up the temem· 
brance of their anceſtors with much greater ſplendor, than 3 

multitude of citizens, whoſe fathers had been ftudious only, 
of leaving them . me r wi goon do gt. — 


pr by which e LEP | 

- Ihe greateſt honour, which the antients have done Art 
des, is in beſtowing on him the glorious title of eg 
gained it, not 2 one particular action, but by 125 ole 
Etions,. Plutarch Rüter A te⸗ 
beraſton, which being very ee | ihe I chin 
ie incumbent on, me not to omit, ids 

(e) Among tt the ſeveral virtues, of Ariftides, fays A 0 15 
dicious author, that for which he was, moſt renowned, 115 

ite 


Pn 


benefits extzadinig. to a greater t of perſons; as it 18, 
the foundation, and in a manner the ſoul. of every public of- 


fice and employment. Hence it was that Ariftides, though” 
in low circumſtances, and oſ mean extraction, merited the 
title of Juſt; a title, ſays Plutarch, truly royal, or rather 
truly divine; ; but one of which princes are ſeldom ambitious, 
becauſe generally ignorant of its beauty and excellency. They 
chuſe rather to be called. (). the conquerors of cities, and the 
thunderbolts of; war j and. ſometimes even eagles and liens: 


| preferring the vain honour. of pompaus: titles, which convey: 


no other idea but violence and ates to the ſolid _— 
b o 


(o) Plut in vit. Arif. pe 321, on (p) Poliorcetes, 


Cerauni, Nicanores. | 


Juſt. 


fame of the Greeks, ſtill more r 


civitatum inftituta, mores, ju- 
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of thoſe expreflive c of goodneſs and virtue, They don't know, 


continues Plutarch, that of the three chief attributes of the 
deity, of whom kings boaſt themſelves the image, I mean, 


immortality, power, and juſtice; that of theſe three attri- 


butes, I fay, the firſt of which excites our admiration and 
deſire, the ſecond fills us with dread and terror, and the third 
inſpires us with love and reſpect, this laſt only is truly and 
perſonally communicated to man, and is the only one that 
can conduct him to the other two; it being impoſſible for 
man to become truly immortal, and powerful, but by being 


(9) Before I reſume the ſequel of this hiſtory, it may "not 
be improper. to obſerve, that it was about this period the 
ed for the wiſdom of 
their polity than the glory of their victories, induced the 
Romans to have recourſe to their lights and knowledge, 


| Rome, formed under kings, was in want of ſuch laws, as 


were neceſſary for the good government of a commonwealth. 
* For this purpoſe the Romans ſent deputies to copy the, 
laws of the cities of Greece, and particularly of Athens, 
which were ſtill better adapted to the popular government 
that had been eſtabliſhed after the expulſion of the kings. 
On this model, the ten magiſtrates called Decemviri, and 
who were bel with abſolute authority, were created: 
theſe digeſted the laws of the twelve tables, which are the 


bafis of the Roman law. 


(2) A. M. 3 332. of Rome; you: | 


Mint legati Athenas, juſ- bus adjectæ duæ) qui 
ſique inclytas leges Solonis de- nunc quoque in hoc immenſo 
ſeribere, & aliarum Græciæ aliarum ſuper alias privatarum 
0 / . _ cumulo, fons omnis 
raue noſcere. Decem tabu. publici privatique eſt juris. 
n ſunt ent | a 1.3. 1. 31 & 4+ 
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Xerxes TY rien Giite, 1 . 


8e e run Death of Herve wits „me. L ww 


rea} 1 ' His"cbaradter. 
0 T5 i leech of, eig his 'expotitioniagalaihs 
the Greeks, and which continued afterwards, at 
length diſcouraged. him. Renouncing all thoughts of war 
and conqueſt, he abandoned himſelf entirely to luxury and 
eaſe, and was ſtudious of nothing but his pleaſures - Arta-! 
banus, a native of Hyrcania, captain of his guards, and who 
had long been one of his chief favourites, found that this 
diffolute conduct had drawn. upon him the contempt of his 
' ſubjefts;, He therefore imagined that this would be a fa-r 
vourable opportunity to conſpire againſt his ſovereig; and 
his ambition was ſo vaſt, that he flattered himſelf with the 
hopes of ſucceeding him in the throne (2). It is very likely, 
that, he was excited to the commiſſion of this crime, -from- 
another motiye. Xerxes had commanded him to murder 
Darius, his eldeſt ſon, but for what cauſe hiſtory is ſilent. 
As this order had been given at a banquet, and when the: 
company was heated with wine, he did not doubt but that 
Nerxes would forget it, and therefore was not in haſte to 
obey it: however, he was miſtaken, for the king com- 
plained upon that account, which made Artabanus dread hie 
reſentment, and therefore he reſolved. to prevent him. Ac-: 
cordingly he prevailed upon Mithridates, one of the eu- 
nuchs of the palace, and great chamberlain, to engage in his: 
conſpiracy; and by his means entered the chamber where 
the king lay, and murdered him in his ſleep. He then went 
immediately to Artaxerxes the third ſon of Xerxes. He in- 
formed him of the murder, charging Darius his eldeſt brother 
with it; as if impatience to aſcend the throne had. prompted: 
him to that execrable deed. He added, that to ſecure the 
crown to himſelf, he was . to murdet him alſo, for 


+ © + 
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which 
thy n= M. 3537, Ant. e. 47 Ce, e. Ns Died. 
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* This was not the 5 uncle to Xerxes, 
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which reaſon it would be abſolutely neceflary for him tok keep 
upon his guard. Theſe words having, made ſurh an impreflion 


on Artaxerxes (a youth). as Artabanus deſired, he went im- 


mediately into his brother's apartment, where, þ being aſſiſted 
by Artabanus and his guarde, he murdered him. ak pes, 


Xerxes's:fecond: ſon; was next heit t6 the cron after Darius; z, . 


but as he was then in Bactriana, of which he was governor, 


Artabanus ſeated Artaxerxes on the throne, but did not de- 
ſign to ſuffer him to REN longer than he had formed a 


faction strong enough to drive hint from it, and aſcend it 
himſelf. His great authority had gained Kin à mult 

of creatures ;. beſides this, he had ſeven ſons, who were of a 
very tall an handſome, ſtrong, cotrageous, and raiſed' 
to the higheſt emplohmenes in the empire. The aid Lie 
hoped to receive from them, was the chief motive of his 
raiſing his views ſo high. But, whilſt be was attempting 
to compleat his deſign, Artaxerxes being informed of this 
plot by Megabyaus, who had married one df his fiſters, he 


endeavoured to anticipate. him, ant Killed him before he had | 
an opportunity of putting his treaſon in execution; His death* 


cftabliſhed this prince in the poſfeſflon of the Kingdom. 1 

Phus we have ſeen the end of Xerxes, Who Was one of 
the moſt powerful princes that ever ved. It would be need 
leſs for me to anticipate the reader, with reſpect to the judg- 


ment ha ought” to form of him. We fee him furrounded 


with whatever is greateſt and moſt auguſt in the opinion of” 
mankind; the meſt extenfive empire at that time in the 


world; immenſe treaſutes,” and an incredible number of nd 
as well as ſea forces. But all theſe things are round him, not 

in him, and add no luftre to his natural qualities: for, hy 
blindneſs too common to princes and great mien ; born in che 
midſt of all terreſtrial bleſſings, heir to boundlefb power and 


a:luftre that had coſt him nothing, he had accuſtomed' him- 
ſelf: to judge of his own talents and perſonal merit, from the 
exterior of his exalted ſtation and rank, He diſregards the 
wiſe counſels of Artabanus his uncle, and of Demaratus, who 
alone had. courage enough to ſpeak truth to him; and he 
abandons himſelf to courtiers, the adorers of. his- wy | 
- ., whoſe 
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whoſe whole ſtudy it was to ſooth his paſſions. He propor- 

tions, and pretends to regulate the ſucceſs of his enterprizes, - 
by the extent of his power. The flaviſh ſubmiſſion of ſo 
many nations no longer ſooths his ambition; and little af- 
fected with too eaſy an obedience, he takes pleaſure in exer - 
ciſing his power over the elements, in cutting his way through 
mountains, and making them navigable ; in chaſtiſing the 
ſea for having broke down his bridge, and in fooliſhly at- 
tempting to ſhackle the waves, by throwing chains into 
them. Big-ſwoln with a childiſh: vanity and a ridiculous 
pride, he looks upon himſelf as the arbiter of nature : he 
imagines, that not-a nation in the world will dare to wait 
his arrival; and fondly and preſumptuouſly relies on the mil- 
lions of men and ſhips which he drags after him. But when, 
after the battle of Salamin, he beholds the ſad ruins, the 
ſhameful remains of his numberleſs troops ſcattered over all 
Greece *; he then is ſenſible of the wide difference between 
an army and; a crowd of men. In a word, to form a right 
judgment of Xerxes, we need but contraſt him with a citi- 
zen of Athens, a Miltiades, Themiſtocles, or Ariſtides. In 
the latter we find all the good ſenſe, prudence, ability in 
war, valour and greatneſs of foul ; in the former we ſee no- 
thing but vanity, pride, obſtinacy; the meaneſt and moſt 
groveling ſentiments, and empties the moſt horrid bar- | 
barity. 


* Stratuſque per totam paſ- taret. Senec. 4. benef. L 6. 


ſim Græciam Xerxes intellexit, c. 32. 
quantum ab exercitu turba dif. 
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